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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Cagwecte Hats, New York. 
2634 Columbus 


Church, 


Telephone: 


ROSS DAVID, 


negie Hall, New York 


Car 


MISS MARION DAVID, 


Coach and accompanist. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL. 

Ear Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Public and Private School 
for church trials, 

1202 Carnegie Hall. 

1202 Lefferts Place. 


Sight-Singing 
phy. Normal co 
Music Special coaching 

New York School 


Address Brooklyn School, 


irees tn 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





BAKER, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Acolian Hall 

Tel. 8206 Bryant. 


RAWLINS 
PIANOFORTI 


Studio, 622 


M 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall 

Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MAX 


Voice Culture 
Studio 


Meil address: Fifth 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
13 Carnegie Hall 
Columbus 


Telephone: 1350 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, tor W. 78th St., New You City 


Telephone: 7048 Schuyler, 


HISSEM DE MOSS, 


ACHER Of} 


MARY 
SOPRANO—TE SINGING, 

3ssa River. 

Acolian Hall. 


106 W. goth St Phone, 


Exclusive t of Haensel & Jones, 


MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 


Pupila Only. 
Phone 4845 Riverside. 


MME 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Serious 


N. ¥ 


10 Manhattan Ave., 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerta 
Leschetizky Methed. 
Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


Instruction, 


eg: W. yoth St 


CLARPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 


HATTIE 


Cor 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION. 
The Earle, 103 Waverly Place 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mun. Anwa E. Ztecter, Director, 
Met. Opera House Bidg., B'way, New York 


Tel. ta74 Bryant 


1425 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metrepolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgete Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





Granp CoNSERVATORY OF MusIc, 


119 West 8sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 

Special for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 


course 





ELIZABETH PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
« Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


Instruction. Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression, 
Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Tel. o424 Madison. 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
Telephone 


Studio: New York. 


4879 Murray Hill, 


VICTORINE HAYES, 
CONCERT AND OPERATIC 
For engagements address 

561 Fourth St., Brooklyn, 
Phone, 3138 W South. 


SOPRANO. 


N, Y. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





MORITZ E,. SCHWARZ, 

Trinity Church, New York. 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


Ass't Organist, 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 





McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction 


2a1z West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 


s 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
_ ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West t14th St, New York. 
Tel. 7814 Mornin 
(Bet, Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 








CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday sipsraoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, . 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Season opens October 2oth, 





JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


1350 Columbus. 


Pianist— Accompanist. 
Instruction—Coaching. 


Telephone, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hal! and 423 East 140th St. 


MME. OGDEN CRANE, 


BEL CANTO METHOD. 
Only teacher of Wilda Bennett in Opera. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metmop. 
Studio: New York City. 


Carnegie Hall, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER, 


128, East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio; 8; Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservato: 

Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of A cd 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 
s8th St. N. ¥. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


330 W 
Management: A, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


New Aeolian Hall, 27 West 4and St. 
"Phone, 7498 Bryant. New ¥ 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 


Special preparations of church soloists, 
course of school music. Vocal Instr 
Direction, 


Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 Bway. 


Normal 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons. 
231 West 96th St, New York. 





Currrorp DEMAREST, F. A.G.0O., 
ORGANIST—COM POSER. 
Recitals—instruction, 

Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.Y.C. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Baritone. Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn'side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall, 





Telephone 


Piano Instruction : 
7280 Schuyler 


Theory of Music 
CARL HAHN, 


Studio: r72 West voth St. (The Avonel). 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals— Lessons. 
Studio: yor Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


—Leschetizky Method— 
Also ay peer of resident pupils received. 
98 East Got! "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Gomposer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City, Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholie.Churej Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMA(‘W. 
(Mas, Heramanyw G. FriepmMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street. 
Cc musical education given to students 


from beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
21 East 75th 
Ox, 


Leschetizky | Method. 


hone, 1302 


St. 


Dr. A. M: \DE LEY RICHARDSON, 


M.A., Mus.Doc.. Oxon. 
VOCAL ART. 


Studio 490 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Tel. 7587 Morningside. 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 
PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING. 
$16 W. 180th St. Phone, Audubon 7775. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Heme Studio: 163 East 62d St, New York 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT, 


1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 

tine years of successful teaching and concerti’ 

- —, hte Me accept engagements and a limis 
New York. 


¢ West 127th St., 
(3 a Piiedehbin Mondays. Address 183: Die 
m 





MARY PINNEY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio, 418 Central Park West. 


Instruction. Tel. 4164 Rives. 





New Song for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 
By JaAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Mr. Kairsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theercy 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and o4th St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Cond: poche Concerts. 
Summer addres, Remnal Ocean Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Siaging 
gor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





October 29, 1913.] 
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PIANIST 
$28 weet aa Bt. 
Prose 8220 Sebayier 


“BANKS 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


AGEMENT 


THE 
1@ South 18th Philadelphia, Pa. 


914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Srupr roa Bactxwess, 


Send pan gy Ay beoklets ef katazee. 
joth, St St, ew York City. Western sddress: 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF Ane 
Studio: Carnegie Hi - New York 





MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 





HAGGERTY-SNELL Tesch of 


Vocal Masts 
Voice Culture f sense 
which never Bang te eee £ eo0d bed 


stwees 100 cad tee (ist Sts. Tel. Riverside 1182 





¥ SHARP-HERDIEN 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
M, Jennette Loudon 
Director 


L 5132 Kenmore Avenue, 





629 Fine Arts Bids. 
Chicago, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER 


all, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


mapas ON 








Concerts, 
1953 N. State St, 





DR. E. S. KIMBALL 


ae ere OF SINGING 
5 WEST 65th ST.. Phone Columbus — 


iL BECKER =z: 
Wie POTTE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th S New York 
"Paese 268 Solombes 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. Pittsburgh 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 














eisie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg. Pa. 


e|ARTHUR &. _— 


mma 


fewted | € LAR RENCE DICKINSON 


on. ae 
mes by no ew 4 cag 


ZATELLA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil ef Madame Della M. Valeri) 


Touring in Europe 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
tor West sisth St. 
New York 











Martina 





seemmueaee 8832 





Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus. New York 


WARGEL GHAILLEY., Violnist 


Hoe. Challley-Richez, Pans 
carolyn WILLARD runs 


In America Season seg 
“Ine Arts Bullding 




















ALVIENE SCHOOL OF 
OPERA —— ACTING 


and Singing, Opera and Musical Comedy, 
Dancing. most complete and thorough 
technical course in addition to which all 

Rage members of our 

S Theater, equipping 
with actual Public stage experience and 
ceouring Ne -_ as Professional Artists, 
assuring New York A rances and En- 
ing up the course 


may a voice culture with oe ome own 
er. Send for illustrated Opera Book 

let—“How Thousands Succeeded.” Ad 

dress, E. A. Hoff, Sec’y, 

ALVIENE OPERA SCHOOLS, 

Grand Opera 


(old) House 
294 St. & Sth Ave, mY 














Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Ss 


pg Bi EO em 


orunens + aaaianer & Far 
Address, 144 East tsoth Street, New York City. 


|" KROEGER 
Pltsslens RONG asd teeters hectens 


Musical Art Buildiog ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee | statky WILLIAMS 


Spectataation of Tone Production 


406 KIMBALL HALL 
Concert 


me WALD seis 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apolle Masical Club. Mendelssobs Clad 


LUGILLE MILLER 


7 TROUTMAN,” 














wy: iva. PITTSBORO PA. 





SAMUEL GARDNER, 


vee | x 


JOHN 8. MILLER, tem 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


BARONESS LITTA vo ELSNER 


$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaze 





LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8ret St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


BEATRICE McCUE 


COMA 
yf ee ~ Hall, Hew York 
Hew Yort. Phone 6660 Audubon 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS— BARITONE. Concert—Oratorio— Recital 
Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Vio nist 
345 West 70th St. 


KRIENS vt Tel. Columbus 2223 


E e CHRISTIANS-KLEIN Oe SOPRANO 


, Recital, Ete. pl wo 
7 tnt From the ing to highest Perfection. 


7 camanaenin sume Puicbbend. 1025 Broader 


THEODORA STURKOW 
Et'Y DEE Piast 


«716 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


;PLUMB =. 
veaamsn mcr HARRY CULBERTSON 


Northwestern 


Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Olive Adele Evers, President 


JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture in all ite Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 420d ST.. NEW YORK 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avaliable tor Recitals 
Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Filth Ave. 


LEV Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestau St. 





Management: Haense 
Residence: 622 W. idist ie 






































UMBERTO 


SORRENTINO 


EMINENT ITALIAN TENOR 
| tm America season 1913-14. 

| Opera, Concert, Recital. Address; 
i} Annie Priedbers, oe Sarre, 
address, 14 Bast 43rd 


= * KOEMMENICH 


i= ¥. ORATORIO SOCIETY 


29 West 424 Street 
New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5826 


PAU CAEN E MEYER rinse CONCERT 


e000 Washington Fork: Phase, _Cafeago, Il. 


LESCHETIZKY “3% 


HAROLD NASON, TT ake 


712-14 Chestnut Street 
SOPRANO 


‘HOLLEY ==" 





Conductor ot | 








Pianist|, 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianisie 


Pres. Sherwood Music Sehvol 
Fime Arts Building. 


Katharine HOFFMANN toons 


SCHUMANN-HEINE TOUR 
Home Address ST. PAUL 


620 Addison Ave., A 





CHICAGO, ILL 








VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


ARCHIBALD Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
23 Park Avenue Tel. 5460 Murray Hill 





—_ % 

















oe TENOR-——COMPOSER 


“Twe Reses” Leve but 
“PoreverandaBay” “Mebdene” re "Yes. end 
Hallet Giverts, Wetet Flanders, bad ¥. arte st. Tol. os70 arse 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 8650. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


833 VWest Sth St., N.Y. 


iBERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, i. 




















NEW and OLD 


Master Violins 


High grade Tested Strings 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER, 








1368-70 Broadway 
New York 








“THE SYMPHONIE” 
Electric Pipe Organ 


The Most Perfeci 
Musical! Instrument 











BEMAN SYMPHONIE COMPANY, 


Bingharmton, N.Y. 














aie tow tort 





is famous for its notabie players 
made through the use of the 


“TEK” 


For catalogs of both address 


MRS. A. M, VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, New York 





= MURPHY 


TMNOrk 


METROPOLITAN OPERA Co. 
Cor eopeart cupngomente soz is 


1 West 34th St... New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS © 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West 57 th Street 
Tel. 3653 Columbes 





Seats RAGNA 


LINE <2" 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 
SVER 
JOLANO. 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


[October 29, 1913. 











The 
C onover 
Piano 





IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem—tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our bandsomcly illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (Jabte Company 


CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 


























One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 























PIANOS 


favorite 


KIM BALL 


The Artists x 








W. W. Kimball Co. 


Established 1857 “ “ “ 


Chicago 

















THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 


Wing é& Son, Manufacturers ef the 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and 1 3th Streets, New York 














GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















INTSUMT IE CLAT AT on Established 1967 
Vi Momeni 
Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC - Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious Maggie se ge The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
” to music in America. Day and resident stu- 
if dents may enter at any time. lustrated 
Catalog FREE. 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ant FOSTER === 


eta GAD RUAN Sar” Singcenratio retest 


Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street == New York City 


DAN BEDDOE tenon | HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


-PIANISTE... 
Season 1912-1913 In America In Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 
Qader the Exelesive Meserement of R. E. JOHNSTON 


[HERBERT MILLER bio] SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
Chicago 


716 Fine Arts Building are Mesepelines fae Veotews 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
wassui Ty, BPs 


THE STERNBERG 























AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Heattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Allen Spencer, Meniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Musio—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalegue mailed free. 














Singing—Karieten Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 
Organ—Wilhelm Middeiscbulte 











Malkin Musie School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morrts Park, West 


MAESTRO PIETRO J. PASTERNACK 
FLORIDIA Coach 


Volee 
Catalog free 





TRINITY SCHOOL 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Dally training in the music of 
¥ Episcopal Church ™ 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Catalog on request 14 W. 12m! St. New York 





CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia, i 3 Pa. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma. Oscan 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel T ot Be 


SoS. ae 
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BERLIN ASTONISHED 
BY VIOLIN PRODIGY. 


Twelve Year Old Boy Gives Remarkable Per- 
formance—Kreisler’s Popularity in the German 
Capital—Fergusson Shines as Lieder Singer— 
Frieda Hempel in Concert— Whitney Mock- 
ridge’s Reappearance—New Composi- 
tions—Other Berlin Items of Interest. 


Berlin, October 11, 1913. 

If I had not heard with my own ears I would not have 
believed what transpired in the hall of the Royal High 
School on Tuesday evening. Jascha Heifetz, the twelve 
year old violinist, gave a performance of the Ernst F 
sharp minor concerto, which for sheer perfection has rarely 
been equalled, and certainly never excelled in this city. The 
work has been the despair of violinists for the last fifty 
years. Ernst himself is said to have produced a wonderful 
effect with it, but we live under another dispensation. It 
is exceedingly rare to hear the concerto played technically 
well, leaving other considerations entirely aside. As music 
it has very little claim on modern ears; the themes are 
banal and the passages are of that type introduced by Paga 
nini, which very few modern violinists can handle effect- 
They require the grand style 4 la Vieuxtemps. The 
child’s performance was marvelous and wholly inexplicable, 
and it caused a sensation. He opened his program with the 
Vitali “Chaconne.” I fail to understand what violinists see 
in this old piece. Historically it is of interest, but as a 
modern concert number it is very ineffective. Smaller com 
positions by Tschaikowsky, r Aulin and Sgambati were 
wonderfully interpreted by the little genius. The program 
closed with another astounding feat of virtuosity—Paga- 
nini's “Moto Perpetuo,” played at a tempo that baffles de- 


ively. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1913. 


scription and yet with crystallized clearness of tone and 
absolute fidelity to pitch. That was something to be re- 
memtered. Of course the little fiddling wonder was 
tendered a great ovation. He had excellent support at the 
piano throughout the evening by Waldemar Liachowsky. 


RRR 


Fritz Kreisler in all the fifteen years that he has been 
playing in Berlin never has been heard to better advantage 
than on Monday, when he gave his only concert of the sea 
In fact, I have rarely heard him in such good form, 
and every one who has heard him knows, that Kreisler at 
his best, is one of the most joyful things in contempor 
aneous musical life. Unfortunately Berlin will not hear 
him again this season, as he left immediately after the 
concert for an extended American tour. The great v olin- 
ist’s position in the Kaiser’s capital was not easily attained, 
but now that it is attained, Kreisler is always sure of a full 
Bliithner Hall, which seats 1,600 people, was filled 
to overflowing, notwithstanding several powerful counte 
attractions. A paying clientéle can be built up by a great 
artist much quicker in New York, London, Paris or Vienna 
than in Berlin, but when an artist once bec 
of the public here, he ever after remains a favorite, and 
this cannot be said of the other cities just mentioned. 

nee 


Kreisler opened his program with the Bach E major 


son, 


house. 


nes a favorite 


suite, to which he has written during the past summer a 
very discreet, clever, and effective piano accompaniment. 
Then followed the Wieniawski concerto, which Kreisler had 
never played here before and of which he gave a marvelous 
performance. A number of short old pieces by Gluck, Por- 
pora, Mendelssohn, Corelli, Weber and Tartini arranged 
by Kreisler, 


were of particular interest, because this was 


beautiful 
pieces and admirably arranged for the violin, and last but 


their first performance, also because they 


not least, because of Kreisler’s inimitable manner of pr 








(1) Verdi being acclaimed at the premiere of “Falstaff” at La Scala in 1893. 
(4) Verdi is made an honorary citizen of Genoa in 1890. 


(2) Verdi conducting his mass at La Scala in 1874. 
(s) One of Verdi's last photographs. 


WHOLE NO. 1753 


The rest of the program, also, was made up 
of Kreisler’s arrangements, consisting of Dvorak’s “Can 
Music 
and A 


changes 


senting them 


and three 
minor. In 
addi 


In one of the variations he played rapid arpeggios in 
I } | 


zonetta Indienne,” a Schubert “Moment 
B flat, B 
one Kreisler has 


Paganini caprices—in 
the last 
tions. 


minor 


made many and 


harmonics. Throughout the evening that violinist played 
with a tone of wondrous and appealing beauty, with strong 
rhythmic accents and with great fire and virility.. His suc- 
cess was enormous and several encores were added to the 
evening's offerings. 
eRe 
George Fergusson, the celebrated Scotch-American bar 

tone, gave a recital at Beethoven Hall which was of special 
interest for several reasons. One of these was, because he 
was in splendid form and sang magnificently; another was 
still in manus 


because he introduced six new lieder ript, by 


Robert Kahn; and still another was, because the composer 
of these lieder accompanied the entire Robert 
' 


program. 
Kahn, who is a teacher at Berlin Royal, High School 
of Otto Ka of New York. 


independent means and accompanies singers only on 


is a brother He is a man of 
rar¢ 
occasions. He is always ready to assist Fergusson when 
ever that artist so desires, and that in itself is looked upon 
Berlin as a Kahn is a 


and if he 


here in strong recommendation 


composer of very pronounced ability had not 
been dominated so much by Brahms, through the influence 
of Joachim and the Hochschule, he might have become a 
At present he seems to be work nz 
although it still breaks 
These new songs which Fergusson sang 

“Graf Eberhardts Weissdorn,” “Weil 
Rache,” * 


at is individual 


famous song writer. 
away from this Brahms influence 
out occasionally 

are entitled “Wo 
mein Schatz vorbeigerauscht,” “Dic 
Reh.” 


in the heder 


hnee,” “Das 
There is much of 
“Die Rache,” for 


and Fergusson’s admirable interpretation was very effective 


interest 


instance very dramatic, 


The rest of the program consisted of 5 of lieder by 


ahms and Hugo Wolf German lieder 


(3) Verdi and his librettist, Boito, in the composer's studio, 


Taken in 1900, ome year before his death. 
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FOUR INTERESTING AND LITTLE KNOWN 


(1) 1336; 


isson opens with a group of old 
an admirable singer, but 

- he is a musician and an in- 

has a large fund of 
exceptional intellectual 


mrder; he 
same time 
ork Ni 
h an impatient delivery, but it is all 


It is astonishing that an 


»w he sings with great ten- 


t refinement 
otional, mental and physical resources are 
teaching can bring so much vitality and spon 
play on a concert platform 
nee, 
was well filled, but not completely 
1 her only concert of the 


| gave 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


lharmont 
Frieda Hempe 
assistance of the 

great Berlin favorite, but this season the public 
em inclined to pay increased prices, such as she 
e general financial depression is having its ef 
concerts 


public attendance of In ordinary 


hall would be taxed to its utmost seating capacity 
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age twenty-three. (2) 


1842; age twenty-nine. (3) 1845; age thirty-two 


at a concert given by this diva. She was heard in the two 
arias from “Ernani” and “Lucia,” a group of German lieder 
and in Mozart’s “Ii re pastore.” Her greatest success was 
achieved in the arias, in which her admirable bel canto, the 
lovely velvety quality of her voice and her impeccable execu- 
tion carried the audience quite away. As a lieder inter- 
preter Mme. Hempel has obvious shortcomings. Anyhow, 
it is difficult to understand why a singer of such pronounced 
coloratura tendencies should essay lieder at all. There are 
splendid lieder singers galore, but vocalists of the old florid 
school like Hempel are very rare. The public demonstrated 
by its manifestations of approval how much more it liked 
her rendition of the arias than that of the lieder. 
neRere 

Three new young singers, all of the fair sex, and, 
strangely enough, all pupils of the same teacher, Franz 
Proschowsky, made their debut during the last few days, 
and two of them, Mary Mora von Goetz and Elsa Meta- 
Fraulein von Goetz, 
who was heard in a recital at Bechstein Hall, possesses a 
beautiful lyric soprano voice; its timbre is exquisite and 
she has it under excellent control. The purity and beauty 
of her high notes, particularly in piano and pianissimo, are 
quite remarkable. But her voice is unusually even through- 
out all the registers. She sings in perfect tune and with 
marked feeling and intelligence. The young lady is a tall 
and beautiful blonde, and her style is dignified and impres- 
Her program was made up of German lieder. She 
sings the classics and the moderns equally well. Elsa 
Meta Ling appeared in recital at Choralion Hall with the 
assistance of Fritz Lindemann, accompanist. She, too, was 
heard in a program of lieder by Franz, Brahms, Wilhelm 
Berger, Oscar Posa and Erich Wolf. The young artist has 
a flexible and sympathetic voice; after the first two num- 
bers, when she had warmed up to her work, her tones were 
rich and pure and her straightforward simplicity and sin- 
cerity of style made a direct appeal to her listeners. Her 
vocal technic is of a superior order and her interpreta- 
tions revealed both feeling and intelligence. Her mezzo 
voce was exceptionally fine. She is an artist of refine- 
ment who is sure to give pleasure to refined musical na- 
tures. The third Proschowsky pupil, Clodia von Toussaint, 
was heard the same evening at Scharwenka Hall in a 
mixed program of Italian, German and French works. 


Ling, secured pronounced success. 


sive, 
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Cartes DaLwornes, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. and Covent Gar- 
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Apam Drpur, basse, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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*Haws TAW2Les, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

Fuorenrce WICKHAM, merzo-sopranc. 

Cavausrern Marto Sammanco, baritone, Metropolitan Opera Co. and 
Covent Garden. 


Herwarce Hewset, Dramatic Tenor, 


basso, M litan Opera Co. 
Ca in the guest porkermente of Caruso at 
the Berlin Royal Opera. 
a “em MATZENAUER, mezro-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


*H Fort Dresden Royal Opera. 
saaw Cavan, egeaen, "Dinpal amy Chicago. 
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PORTRAITS OF VERDI. 
(4) 1859; age forty-six. 


This debutante is not in the same class as the two singers 
mentioned, for she has not yet reached that stage of devel- 
opment. Her voice, however, although small, is pleasing 
and she revealed certain characteristics that might later de- 
velop into something really worth while, At any rate she 
showed good schooling as far as she has gone. 

neue 


Twenty-six years ago, in a small American town, ! 
heard Whitney Mockridge. I had not heard him since 
until quite recently. He introduced himself to Berlin in 
a song recital at Scharwenka Hall. Although Mr. Mock- 
ridge has been before the public for more than thirty years, 
he has retained the freshness of his voice to a remark- 
able degree, thanks to his splendid method of singing. 
His beautiful tenor organ is still in excellent condition 
and his vocal equipment is singularly complete. The hand- 
ling of his mezzo voce was particularly praiseworthy, his 
tones being soft, tender and appealing. German, French 
and English songs made up his program, which was ren- 
dered throughout in a most sympathetic and artistic man- 
ner. He was accompanied by his wife, Louise Mockridge, 
who proved to be a worthy partner at the piano. Mr. 
Mockridge has settled in Berlin for the winter and intends 
to devote himself partly to public work and partly to 
teaching. 


Novelties were heard in abundance during the week, 
but most of them deserve only passing mention. A new 
violinist, Zlatko Balokovic, introduced on one program 
two new violin concertos by J. Kryzanovski and J. V. No- 
vak. The violinist proved to be an admirable and finished 
artist, his playing being far above the plane on which most 
debutants stand. The two concertos are well written for 
the instrument, but neither offers anything of permanent 
value, The themes of both works are commonplace and 
the passages, while showy, contained no depth or esprit. 

neue 


A program of new compositions by Richard Metzdorf 
brought a big symphony in two parts entitled “Das Meer,” 
a cycle of six vocal numbers with orchestra accompani- 
ment, called “Hela,” and a symphonic ode named “Frueh- 
ling” for orchestra and eight part chorus. The symphony 
bears the opus number 70, testifying to Metzdorf's in- 
dustry, but it would seem that his work is distinguished 
by quantity rather than quality. His themes are neither 
rregnant nor individual, his harmonic settings are in no 
way exceptional, although he has some good moments in 
this respect, and his orchestration is monotonous. Clear- 
ness and brevity are lacking. The ode, which was heard 
here two years ago, was of greater interest than the sym- 
phony. Fritz Lindemann, the well known accompanist, 
conducted his Wilmersdorf Mixed Choir, which revealed 
itself to be an excellent organization. Lindemann possesses 
admirable qualities as conductor. The vocal numbers of 
the “Hela” were sung effectively by Herta Dehmlow. As 
a whole the novelties aroused little interest. 


A new string quartet in E flat by Friedrich Klose, which 
was played by the Wendin, Quartet, of Stuttgart, was 
more successful. Tt conta’ns interesting thematic mate- 
rial, the structure is excelent and is well adapted to the 
strings. It is free from the cacophonous and bizarre ef- 
fects that are all the rage with most younger composers at 
present. The Wendling Quartet made a very good impres- 
sion, although far removed from the tonal beauty of the 
Flonzaley or the Rose quartets; it is a good sterling Ger- 
man organization. 

zee 

Among the many pianists who were heard during the 

week, Egon Petri was one of the most noteworthy. This 
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artist, whom Busoni considers his ablest pupil, has that 
rare combination of complete pianistic equipment and mu- 
sicai intelligence and feeling that enables him thoroughly to 
penetrate into the spirit of each composer he attempts, be 
it Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Brahms or Liszt. His per- 
formance of the Liszt-Paganini variations was tremendous. 
Petri is a very gifted and serious artist and he is continu- 
ally broadening and growing. 
nner 

A charming variety in the week's concerts was offered by 
Wanda Landowska, who played a delightful program of 
old masters partly on the cembalo and partly on the piano, 
Compositions by Bach, Rameau, Daquin, Couperin and 
Scarlatti were rendered by the artist with inimitable charm, 
finish and refinement. Mme. Landowska occupies a unique 
position among the virtuosi of the day, as she is the only 
one who has been successful in making a specialty of play- 
ing the cembalo. 

nner 

The Flesch-Schnabel-Gerardy trio opened its season on 
Sunday, drawing out, as these artists always do, a large, 
brilliant audience. This is by all odds the finest trio in 
Germany today, and their patronage is well deserved. Al- 
though a trio concert was announced this time, the cellist 
was lacking, and the program consisted of three sonatas 
for violin and piano by Brahms. Nevertheless, as I said 
Beethoven Hall was filled and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 


above, 


nne 
Josef Press, the Russian cellist, gave a concert at Bee- 
thoven Hall that greatly enhanced his reputation, The 
D’Albert and Saint-Saéns concertos played by him left 
little to be desired. 
he draws a beautiful, flowing tone. 
nner 


director of the 


He is a master of the fingerboard and 


Georg Hartmann, the Charlottenburg 
Opera, has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his activity on the stage. Hartmann pursued his musical 
studies with Franz Wiillner, the father of Ludwig Wiillner, 
and Eugen Hildach; Dresden Con- 
servatory. His first engagement was at Elbing, October, 
1888. For the first few years of his career he 
singer, but after having had engagements on various stages 
he gave up singing and devoted himself to stage man- 
agement. For a number of he was successful in 
this capacity at Koenigsberg. Then he director 
of the Essen Opera, and from Essen he graduated to Ber 
lin. Hartmann is not only a but he 
clever musician, having written various light vocal com- 


he also studied at the 


was a 


years 
became 
regisseur, is also a 
positions and has successfully tried his hand at arrang- 
ing and modernizing old operatic 

zee, 
London 


works, 
who died in on October 3, aged 
was a native of Berlin, having been 

His brother, Franz Ries, 
and publisher, who wrote the 
so beloved of fiddlers the world 
In the 
for himself 


Louis Ries, 
eighty-three years, 
born here in 1830. 
violinist, composer 
“Mcto perpetuo” for violin, 
over, is still living in Berlin. 


celebrated 
famous 


sixties and sevent es 
Franz Ries made a great name as a violin 
soloist, but a nervous disorder forced him to give up pub 
lic playing. Louis played the second violin in the famo's 
London Monday popular concerts with Joachim, Strau s 
and Pratti for no less than thirty-eight years. His uncle 
Ferdinand Ries, was Beethoven's only pupil. Ries 
was a personal friend of practically every great violinist 
of the last sixty years, including Ernst, Wieniawski, Vieux 
temps, Joachim, Auer, Hallé. He sat at the 
desk of the quartet of the Monday “Pops” 
it was founded till it was dissolved. 
nue 


talent has 


Louis 


Lady second 


from the time 


In this Ries family musical been inheri ed 
from father to 
rarely known in the history of music, 
of it is that they have all been violinists from Franz Ries, 
founder of that family of musicians, born in 
1755, down to the present day. This Franz Ries was Bee- 
thoven’s teacher, and his Ferdinand, it was 
who Beethoven's pupil, His youngest son 
who was the father of the late Louis. So 
three generations from him back to the first 
Franz Ries. Hubert was a pupil of Spohr and his school 
and etudes for violin became well known. With the pass- 
ing of Louis Ries London has lost one of its most inter- 
esting musical personalitics. I had the pleasure of enter 
taining Franz Ries at a reception which I gave in honor 
of Leopold Auer, of St. Petersburg, who recently made 
a brief visit to Berlin. Franz Ries now is sixty-seven 
years old, but he is as full of vitality and enthusiasm as 
a man of thirty. 


son in a degree such as has been but 


and a strange part 


who was 


violin son, 
later became 
was Hubert, 
it is only 


nae 
Zimbalist is to concertize here on October 16 and Elman 
on the 23d. Eddy Brown will be heard on the 2ad. 
nner 
Verdi cycles now are being given on most of the stages 
throughout Germany. The Italian’s position in the father- 
land was not established until his three works, “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata” and “Trovatore” came out. Those were tri- 
umphant everywhere. The first work of Verdi to be pro- 


duced on a German stage was “Nabucco,” which was given 
in Vienna in 1843, one year after its premiere at La Scala. 
The recent revival of “Trovatore” here at the Charlotten- 
burg Opera, demonstrated how poorly for the real be) 
canto most of the singers of this institution are equipped. 
They make the huge mistake of thinking that Verdi is 


(1) Verdi conducting the Parisian premiere of “Aida.” (2) 
Margherita Barezzi, Verdi's first wife, who died in 1872. (3) Verdi 
in the Presidential loge at the Paris Grand Opera at the premiere 
of “Otello” in 1899. 


easy to sing. The Wagnerian “Sprechgesang” is to blame 


for this, 

or is . . » 

Roderick White, the American violinist, will make his 
Berlin debut with the Philharmonic Orchestra on Novem- 
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5. His program will consist of Tartini’s D minor 
to, Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor, and Wieniaw- 
He will follow his debut up with 
on December 18. He will also be heard in recitals 

Stettin, Posen, Frankfurt, Leipsic, Vienna and 


Faust Fantasy.” 


nme 


Allgemeine Musikzeitung has published a special 
number containing several interesting and ably writ- 
cles on the great composer, also several portraits. 
mane 
Wilhelm Bachaus announces two piano recitals with in- 
teresting programs. 
mene 
The interesting portraits and scenes from Verdi's life 
i in these pages are from old numbers of the Illus- 
Artuur M. ABELL, 


KUBELIK CHARMS BROOKLYN. 


Violinist Plays Interesting Program Before a Large and 
Well Pleased Audience. 


me Italiana 


Kubelik appeared under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
tute of Arts and Sciences at the Academy of Music, 
i evening, October 21, and charmed an im- 
idience with his exquisite art on the violin, The 
jlinist possesses all his old-time magnetism on 

nd aroused his hearers to such demonstrations 
applauded him to the echo and made 


easure that they 


for the player to add extra numbers to his 
1ot a performer who conquers his audience 
insensate display of but rather 
the works he interprets to reveal their own artistic 
lexion without being distorted by undue subjectivity. 
cess leads to a too rigorous insistence 
fault a worthy one, com 
best interests of art. 
of the Bach “Chaconne” was a lumin 
pression of his present style and represented violin 
ng of the most dignified and. satisfying kind. In the 
Kubelik deftness of 
sweetness of tone the composition 
proclaim its suave and ingratiating mes- 


musical passion, 


imes the pri 
tivity, the is entirely 
1 mm the 


ik’s delivery 


t-Saéns B minor concerto the 


helped 


mic and 


mderfully to 


1umbers, like Schumann's “Abendlied,” done 
tone quality and poetical depth, the ever ac- 
le Wieniawski “Legende,” and a Sarasate Spanish 
e, furnished splendid examples of what the Germans 
Feinkunst,” a noun for which there is no equiva- 

in English. 
Hiubay'’s “Scene de la Czardas” wound up the program 
h a brilliant display of digital dexterity and agility of 
recalls and an encore rewarded the 


w, and many 


rt r for his admirable ministrations. 


The Concert. 


The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall be multiplied at twilight 
In a most amazing way. 
The 


Shall float around the square 


strains of “Traviata” 
With many another opera 

And: old familiar air. 

man in No. 7 

Will play “Th Magic Flute,” 
And the fellow on the corridor 

Will 
I © great 


ee 
onau rise 


make a tooter toot 

Caruso 

above the blast, 

din shall last till 9 o'clock 
Or thirty minutes past 


tones of 


And the 


The man in 2’ 
Will turn on 
And the whole apartment house shall rock 


With ex 


‘Casey Jones,” 


nsequential groans. 

shall be filled with music, 
that infest the day 
multiplied at twilight 


The night 
And the cares 
hall be 

in a most amazing way. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Where are you 


going with all those musical 
Going to give them to the Bijones kids. 

But I thought you didn’t like the Bjones? 
inks—-that’s the reason !—Puck 


; 
SJINKS 


Bjinks 


choenberg, the musical cubist, arrived just in time to fit 


the harmony of the political campaign.—New York 


Telegraph 


COMPOSER NICODE 
HONORED IN DRESDEN. 


Popular Musician’s Sixtieth Birthday Observed 
Festively in Saxon Capital—Death of Well 
Known Artists—Dresden Wagner Cele- 
brations— American Church Or- 
ganist Leaves. 

Dresden Bureau of the Musicat Courter, 
Eisenstuckstr, 16, Parterre, October 5, = 

Dresden celebrated fittingly the sixtieth birthday of Ni- 
codé, and he was the recipient of many gifts, telegraphic 
congratulations from all parts of the world, and especial 
honors from the city and state which he has made his 
own. Nicodé was born in Jerczik, Posen, August 12, 1853, 
and since then has won a world-wide reputation as a di- 
rector and composer of rank and merit. His two orches- 
tral-choral works, “Das Meer” and “Gloria,” have been 
performed of late years here, the latter first at Roth’s salon, 





GUSTAV MAHLER’S BIRTHPLACE AT KALISCHT, BOHEMIA. 


and then by the Royal Orchestra. He has for years lived 
with his wife in close retirement at his villa in Lange- 
brick, near Dresden, where he is accessible only to inti- 
mate friends and to the chosen few in musical circles. 


mre 


Hofrat Ferdinand Béckmann, the famous cellist, and for 
fifty years past a member of the Royal Orchestra, died 
here not long ago. During the period of his activity, 
Bockman received the titles of Kammermusikus, Professor, 
and Hofrat, and during his life here has filled various of- 
fices—member of the presiding committee of the Tonkiinst- 
lerverein, and of the Royal Orchestra, professor in the 
Dresdner Musik Schule, ete, 


Another death was that of Prof. Ferdinand Braunroth, 
teacher of harmony and composition at the Royal Conser- 
vatory, who passed away at the age of fifty-nine, Braun- 
roth, too, enjoyed a position of high esteem and wide in- 


fluence, 
nae 


On October 11, the well known pedagogue, Hofrat Pro- 
fessor Déring, celebrates the fifty-fifth anniversary of his 
membership in the teachers’ corps of the Royal Conserva- 
tory. Déring is the composer of many valuable pedagogic 
works, and im spite of his seventy-nine years, possesses 
good health and rare freshness intellectually. 

nRr 


An opera of Dr. Botho Sigwart (Graf Eulenberg), the 
husband of the famous singer, Helene Staegemann, and 
a young composer of great promise and merit, has been 
accepted for performance by our Royal Opera. Helene 
Staegemann continues her vocal classes here, and should, 
by reason of her extraordinary gifts and experience, at- 
tract an important class of Americans able to appreciate 
her fine art. 

nee 

Dresden honored Wagner in a manner worthy of the 
city which was sq?closely identified with his life and work. 
Of the gala performances of his operas I sent an ac- 
count at the time. Sdon after followed the concert in the 


“Frauenkirche,” the church in which Wagner found the 
inspiration for some of his ideas in “Parsifal”; in par- 
ticular, the divisions of the chorus in that work, the cupola 
of the church having formed the prototype of the famous 
temple of the Holy Grail. Dresden, too, was the place 
where “Tannhauser,” for the most part, was composed, 
and where also the choral work “Liebesmahl der Apostel” 
was written and performed. Needless to say that Von 
Schuch directed this concert, which has taken a brilliant 
place in the Wagnerian history of Dresden. The perform- 
ance of parts ot “Parsifal” was particularly apropos, for 
not long after it was announced in the Dresdner Anzeiger 
and in the German press generally, that a full perform- 
ance of “Parsifal” would be given in Dresden at the Royal 
Opera before Easter, 1914. Since legislation has not ac- 
corded to the Wagner family the supreme right to have 
“Parsifal” performed exclusively in Bayreuth, it is wel- 
come news to our public to hear that the performance of 
this sacred work will be undertaken under such direction 
as that of Von Schuch and Graf Seebach in an opera house 
which has earned rank and fame as the best for Wagnerian 
performances, and where all the dignity of “Parsifal” will 
be maintained in the devout spirit which can be expected 
from such long historical associations, and such close re- 
lations, as have been preserved between our Royal Opera 
and the Villa Wahnfried for so many years past. Here 
at least there will be no profanation. 
nue 


Apropos of Wagnerian performances, I should mention 
that the operatic season here began with a repetition of 
the newly studied works of Wagner, of which full ac- 
count was sent early in the summer. At the same time, 
the large new Royal Theater was opened and a cycle of 
famous works (newly studied and newly set) was given, 
of which perhaps Goethe’s “Torquato Tasso” was the most 
important. I must mention also the advent of the Rein- 
hardt Regie in Dresden and the performance of the “Mira- 
kel” and “Jedermann,” which proved to be the sensation 
of the hour. Since then there have been performances 
also on the new “stylistic” stage (in the Festspielhaus at 
Hellerau) of Claudel’s “Verkiindigung,” which, though 
variously criticised and variously understood, is indisput- 
ably the first step toward important innovations and re- 
forms, which in themselves will give rise to a stronger type 
of drama. It is significant of the success of these per- 
formances that the operatic stages in Frankfort, Stutt- 
gart, Vienna and Cologne, among others, are eagerly adopt- 
ing the new ideas and reforms. 

nner 


“The Jewels of the Madonna” was attended by such suc- 
cess here that, according to all appearances, it will remain 
for a long time a regular number of our operatic repertoire. 
General criticism accords the work a brilliant understand- 
ing of musical form as well as all the features of stage 
dramatics, and regards the opera as one to please the ear 
as well as the eye. The principal performers were Vogel- 
strom, Plaschke and Eva von der Osten. Others deserving 
of mention were Ridiger, Pauli, Ermold and Frieda Hess. 
Von Schuch received an ovation, and there were endless 
recalls, the enthusiasm, in fact, rising far above the ordi- 
nary. 

nur 

Our city is sorry to lose the gifted organist of the 
American Church, Herbert Williatas (also a composer of 
especial talent), who has been promoted to a high posi- 
tion as organist in Leeds, England. This position was 
open to competition, and Williams was among the first to 
try. He won against many rivals. He merits his good 
luck decidedly. At his farewell recital, the famous basso, 
Prof. Léon Rains, assisted, together with other well known 
artists. Williams was made the recipient by the congre- 
gation of a handsome well filled purse and an ivory baton 
as token of the high esteem in which he was held. The 
farewell address was read by the rector, Dr. Evans Cot- 
ton, and presented on behalf of the congregation. Mr. 
Williams is followed by the hearty best wishes of all the 
members of the American Church here, where he has offi- 
ciated so well for twenty years. As a very young man he 
was one of the first foreigners to compete for and win 
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the position of correpetiteur to the Royal Opera here, which 
he did with high honors; this being a position warmly 
coveted by all young aspirants to a successful musical 
career, and one that is by no means easy to gain, espe- 
cially in the case of a foreigner, since Dresden chauvinism 
unfortunately has been something of a menace to her fair 
fame as an art center. 
nee 
Note should be made of the successful concert of Gladys 
Siward, in Berlin, which was given with orchestra, under 
prominent auspices. Miss Siward is a pupil of the well 
known piano instructor, H. M. Field, who has again opened 
classes that are as well attended as usual. 
RRR, 
Sascha Culbertson, the violinist, opened the regular Dres- 
den concert season. 
ner 
Concertmaster Petri, of the Royal Orchestra; Prof. 
Walter Bachmann and the Dresden correspondent of the 
Musica Courter have been the 
Hochschule of the Dresdner 
Musik Schule, the first 
mentioned having been engaged 
Con- 


appointed teachers in 
two 
formerly at the Dresden 
servatory. 
nme 

Professor Schneider, the well 
known and highly esteemed di- 
died early last spring, 
and his position has been filled 
by his gifted son, Hans Schnei- 
Ger, has undertaken his 
tasks with much energy and effi 
ciency. The death of Professor 
Schneider was widely lamented 
and deeply felt, owing to his 
great capacity, long activity, and 
strong influence in musical cir- 
cles in Dresden and throughout 
Saxony. FE. Porrer-Frissett, 


rector, 


who 





Philharmonic Season 
Opens This Week. 
evening, October 
30, and Friday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 31, in Carnegie Hall, the 
New York Philharmonic Society 
(Josef Stransky, 
will enter 


Thursday 


conductor), 
upon its seventy-sec- 
ond season. 

The program for the first pair 
of concerts on the above men- 
tioned dates will offer Berlioz’s 
overture, “King Lear,” and the 
same composer’s “Symphonie 
Fantastique”; two compositions 
by Tschaikowsky will be given, 
the concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, No. 1, in B minor, and 
the “Marche Slav.” 

The soloist at both concerts will be Teresa Carrefio, 
who has not been heard in New York for several years. 


Bachaus Recital. 


Wilhelm Bachaus, the pianist, who was first heard in this 
country two years ago, is announced for a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, November 19. 





Horatio Connell to Give Song Recital. 


Horatio Connell, the noted baritone, formerly of Co- 
vent Garden, London, will give a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, November 25. 


Orvieto, one of the fascinating hill cities of Italy, is to 
inaugurate in its cathedral, one of the best organs in the 
world. The organ is not new, but for fifty years it has 
been out of use, owing to damages too intricate for the 
usual repairer, and only lately a famous technician under- 
took to restore it. The work now is completed, and the 
inauguration will follow. This organ is said to have 4,000 
pipes by seventy-two effective registers. It is put in 
motion by twelve bellows operated by a four horsepower 
electric machine. The central pipe weighs 146 kilos. 


(1) Edward Franzewitsh Naprawnik. 


MOSCOW CONDUCTOR 
FIFTY YEARS AT WORK. 


Naprawnik, Leader of the Imperial Opera, Cele- 
brates Anniversary of Half Century of Ac- 
tivity with the Baton—His Work for 
Music in Russia—Developed the 
Native School— Advocacy 
of Wagner. 

Arbotte, Deneshny 32, i 

Moscow, Russia, October 8, 1913. J 
In September there took place a great festival—the fifty 
year jubilee of the activity of that remarkable conductor, 
Edward Franzewitsh Naprawnik, leader of the Imperial 
Opera House in St. Petersburg—the Marien Theater. The 
history of music does not show many instances of fifty 
years of uninterrupted conductorship at the same opera 


burg, and during one of those evenings, Liadow (the well- 
known Russian composer) heard the performer and at 
once secured him a position at the Marien Theater as or- 
ganist, and soon afterward as conductor. 
in September, 1863, just fifty years ago. 


This happened 


What was the state of music in Russia fifty years ago? 
Glinka had passed away, and his operas were not yet ap- 
preciated at their true value, for the Italian works were 
more to the taste of the Russian public 
Russian 


The group of 


composers, Balakirew, Dargomyshsky, Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakow, Tschaikowsky, had begun 
their work; they were writing, composing, improvising, 
but were not yet recognized as worthy of much attention 
Little by little they gained ground, especially as Naprawnik 
much to 
of high rank. Nap 


the public from indifference to 


began to conduct their operas, and thereby did 
help make them known as composers 
rawnik’s efforts roused 
manifestations of 


avoided the danger of insularity by 


enthusiasm for the native art, but he 
leading his audiences 
also to an appreciation of other modern music, especially 


Wagner's His 


interpretations 





(3) Interior of the Marien Theater Naprawnik and his orchestra. 
fifty years of such colossal labor as has been done 
by Naprawnik throughout his career. Generations of com 
posers, singers and artists have come and gone, the spirit 
of the times has changed again and again, and yet through- 
out all Naprawnik went on his course of true musical en 
deavor, based on high artistic beliefs, fighting always for 
his ideals, and opposing everything ignoble and metri 
cious. He has exercised influence on the whole 
development of Russian music during the second half of 
the past century, and therefore the celebration held re- 
cently represented a tribute which was no more than his 
just due. 

The outlines of Naprawnik’s life may be told in a few 
sentences. He was born in Bohemia, and at thirteen years 
of age entered: the Conservatory at Prague and studied 
the organ. Professor Kitt! discovered the young man’s 
gift for conducting and encouraged him to extend his 
studies over the entire musical literature, as well as all the 
allied branches of culture. After finishing his cotirse he 
was made conductor at Frankfurt, but did not remain 
there, as he was invited to go to St. Petersburg to lead 
the private orchestra of Count Youssoupow Soumarokow- 
iston, a great lover of music. Soon Naprawnik, a skill 
ful pianist, was invited to play recitals and assist in cham- 
ber music at the houses of rich music-lovers in St. Peters- 


hx yuse 


strong 


(2) Marien Theater (exterior), the Imperial Opera House of St 
j T 


of the Bayreuth master’s 


Music 


dramas attained a high level of 


excellence, and awoke the Rus 


sian public to a full sense of the 


importance of the new move 
Before 


however, 


ment in 
Naprawnik 


in establishing 


‘omposition. 
succeed d, 
veneration and 


love for 





fight 
: 


narrowness of the 


Waener, he had to 
against the 
officials of the 


Imperial Opera 


administration and against th 


players in the who 
that 


high 


orchestra, 


were at time not of suffi 


ciently musical culture to 
the German 
And 
They 


were conquered, too, finely, but 


realize the value of 


revolutionary in opera. 


what about the singers? 


not until after a tremendous 
were 
they liked in 
Italian opera, and at first refused 


strict 


struggle, for they accus 


tomed to do as 
to brook the tempi and 
other empirical demands of the 
n¢ kind of But Nap 
rawntk protected his most sacred 


music 


beliefs in art, and the day came 
when he could explain with the 


last part of Cawsar’s speech: “I 


conquered 

In time Naprawnik’s health did 
not permit him to wield his baton 
as often as before, and frequent 
ly he tailed to apper when an 


Marien 


on such occasions great 


nounced at the Pheater. 
Alw ays 
disappointment was felt by the 


Putssibers public, for the gray haired leader 
was a beloved figure at the desk 
in the orchestral pit. His artistic 
instinct, his impeccable taste, and his large experience made 
his readings the only ones the audiences cared to ac 
cept. 

at the Marien 


[heater for Naprawnik’s jubilee, and resulted in a tre 


Tschaikowsky's “Dame Pique” was given 


mendous ovation for the leader Many ficral tributes 


and presents of value passed over the footlights, and were 
a convincing proof of the esteem in which St 


holds The 


presented him with a 


Petersburg 
administration of the Imperial 
large 


and a pension of 9,000 rubles per 


him Opera 
money for his jubilee, 
year ($4,500). 

Naprawnik, who is also endowed with musical creative 


sum ot 


has composed symphonies, cantatas, songs and 
The best liked of the 
took for 


Possessing the 


power, 
latter were “Nishegorodzi 
both 


necessary 


operas, 


and “Doubrowski.” He Russian subjects 


and poems technic and dra 


matic gifts, and sufficient melodic fertility, his operas were 
effective and became favorites with the Russian public 
f high 


intellectual and artistic endowment, serious and profound 


Naprawnik as a man is simple, straightforward, 


in bent, and yet warm-hearted and genial toward his fellow 
and stimulate 
Naprawnik has already done what would suffice for th 


lifework 


urtists, always ready to help, encourage 


His was a giant’s task, and he 
accomplished it well Exien von Tivesont 


of most men 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William a 
st9@ Rue de la Tour (XVie) - 


L. d'AUBIGNE = on 


26, Avenue Kieber, Paris 


CAMILLE DEGREUS a= 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
47 rue de ia Tour 2 2 t Paris 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA JAN., FEB. and MAR. 1914 


Jean Ver PIANIST 


35 Rue Vineuse Paris 


Frederic Ponsot “tui area 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER "= TENOR 


14, rue Raynouard tJ 


Madame Fitz-Randolpb 


Wocal Studio 
36, Aoenwe du Roule Newiliy-Paris 


Novello & Coe., London (H. W. Gray Co., New York). 
Three favorite songs by 
AXEL, RAOUL. WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolation Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 


Nikolai SOKOLOFF Vous 


CONCERTS : RECITALS) : LESSONS. 
928 Rue St. Jacques - Paris 


nw WAYNE — = 


88 Sue de Preny Pare Moncesau) - 
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Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris. 


DELMA-HEIDE 


39 Rue Marbeutf (Champs-Elysees), I Paris 
aestro di Be anto Ita 
ac rt in Italian, 
present sy ey Opera —- Enslion 

















Loudon Chariton Takes Special Pleasure in Announcing 


That He Has Concluded Arrangements ins the Management 
of the American Tour of 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


The Celebrated Baritone, Wao Will Be in This Country 
from October to May. 


For Terme ead Dates, addrese LOUDON CHARLTON, 


Charles BOW ES astectes 


Carnegie Hall, Hew York 

















Stadio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 


STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARM ONY, MEM ORIZING, COMPOSITION 
ORCHESTRATION, TIME AND LABOR-SAVING METHODS 


20 AVENUE VICTOR HUGO : : PARIS 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenue Niel - - Paris, France 
All Communications te Be Addressed to 


Mme. GIULIA VALDA 











PARIS RESUMES ITS 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Colonne and Lamoureux Series Begin—Sieveking 
Announces New Method of Piano Technic— 
“Graft” Conditions at the Opéra—Arthur 
Hartmann Settles in Paris—Messa- 
ger’s “Beatrice” Nearly Finished. 


Paris, October 14, 1913. 

[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.]| 

Sunday witnessed the opening concert for this season in 
each of those two famous series which have so long been 


among the principal features of Paris musical ‘life, the 








AMERICAN SING ERS FROM PARMA NOW IN PARIS, 


Carolina White and Eleanora de Cisneros, 


Concerts Colonne at the Chatelet under Gabriel Pierné 
and the Concerts Lamoureaux at the Salle Gaveau under 
M. Chevillard. As a matter of historical interest, let us 
append the programs given last Sunday: 
CONCERTS COLONNE., 

Overture to Der Freischitz 
Pastoral Symphony 
Study for the Palais hanté 
PBYCHE oc cccc cece eese renee e teen ener eeeeeeeesneeerens 
Danse Macabre 
Rhapsodie norvégieune 

A catholic program, one calculated to suit all tastes—at 
least in some point. Notice that it starts off with two Ger- 





ELEANORA DE CISNEROS (PRINCESS EBOLI IN “DON 
CARLOS”) WITH CAROLINA WHITE, FEEDING THE 
LION IN THE PARMA ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

mans. The novelty was Florent Schmitt’s “Palais hanté”— 
inspired by Edgar Allan Poe’s poem—not exactly a novelty, 
either, as it was published nine years ago and played for 
the first time at the Lamoureaux concerts in 1905. It ap- 
peared for th for the first time on the Colonne grogteme and hes. uimmmnerhinmmeiaiendnmeniaanamanes and has 








apparently had to wait eight years for its second hearing. 
As far as the audience goes, the ayes had it, the applause 
more than drowning the few hisses. As for the critics, I 
think most of them, like myself, preferred devoting the ex- 
quisite Sunday afternoon to watching the start of the in- 
ternational balloon race for the Gordon Bennett cup— 
something which occurs not oftener than once in ten years 
at Paris—rather than to listening to the Colonne Orchestra, 
fine as it is, which can be heard and seen every Sunday, 
every winter here. The one or two criticisms of the “Pa- 
lais hanté” which I saw in the daily press consisted mainly 
in going ahead on one paddle-wheel and backing with the 
other, which is the trick apt to be performed by any of us 
when confronted by as modern music as M. Schmitt’s. The 
“Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns was redemanded. 


CONCERTS LAMOUREUX. 
Symphony, D minor 
Le Vaisseau fantome, scene and air on ROE Bicccticcnar Wagner 
. Albers. 


Concerto mi bémol 


Symphony, C minor (with ecuma) 
Organ, G. Kriéger. 

A program calling for little comment, except to note 
again that there are two Germans and a Belgian to two 
Frenchmen, and that Camille Saint-Saéns, who is regarded 
as mouldy and old-fashioned by our “modern” young gen- 
tlemen of composition, is the only Frenchman to appear on 
both programs, an honor which he well deserves. 

nee 


The Société des Nouveaux Concerts will start their series 
of symphony concerts at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
on Wednesday evening. The first concert will be directed 
by D.-E. Ingelbrecht and the program, with the exception 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” played by that sterling 
violinist, Jacques Thibaud, will be devoted exclusively to 
Chabrier and Debussy, the latter composer directing some 
of his own works. Chabrier’s chorus for women’s voices, 
“A la musique,” will be sung, the solo by Mme. Vorska and 
his “Bourrée fantasque,” instrumented by Mottl, will be 
played. The Debussy numbers heard will be “Ibéria,” “La 
Demoiselle Ejue” and the “Marche écossaise.” 

Rar 

I had the pleasure last week of making the acquaintance 
of a pianist who voluntarily retired from concert work 
some ten years ago to devote himself to the acquirement 
of a technic developed along new and original lines of his 
own, who has worked out the system to his own evident 
satisfaction and who is going to return active work, to 
teach it to pupils and fo illustrate it by his own playing. 
Reference is to Martinus Sieveking, who will still be re- 
membered by many in America, though it is more than ten 
years since he made his last concert tour there. I was 
tremendously struck by some very common sense remarks 
of his in regard to teaching. “At the beginning I make 


Cure and rejuvenesence of 
the voice ys — = 
— A 


ofthe nase and throat 
(Bd. Madeleine 


sah a ape 


ARTHUR FAA Re TMIANIN] VOLiNsT 
Maen tree wien tere” 43, rue Gros, Paris, XVI 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING Pianist 


BY A NEW METHOD 
Pepto Bu ius Thesphiie Gautier (rte 
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13 Rue Lafitte (Near Boulevard des Italiens) 
48 Rue de Rome (Near the Conservatory) 
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a contract with a pupil for ten lessons,” said he. “If the 
pupil works faithfully and has made no progress at the end 
of that time, I know it is my fault and not his, refund his 
money and tell him to go elsewhere.” “Does that happen 
often?” I asked. “No,” said Mr. Sieveking. “It never 
happens, because if a pupil works honestly on the system 
which I have been perfecting for so many years, I can 
absolutely guarantee the results. And if a pupil will not 
work faithfully, I do not want him.” That seems a very 
businesslike method of teaching—guaranteed results or a 
refund of the fees. And if Mr. Sieveking’s own playing is 
the result of faithfully practising his own method, I caa 
only say that it must be a very fine one, indeed. 
nRre 

“Comoedia” is responsible for the statement that it costs 
on the average about $800 to transport the scenery of one 
work from the opera to the storchouse near the fortifica- 
tions and bring the scenery of the next one to the opera 
Which would seem to indicate that working for the Govern- 
ment is about as profitable in France as in our own dear 
native land, and that foreigners are a bit unfair in never 
speaking the word “graft” without putting the adjective 
“American” in front of it. 

nme 

There are not any too many really first-class violinists in 
Paris at the present time, so that Arthur Hartmann, who 
has just settled down here to make Paris his permanent 
residence, is a very welcome addition to their ranks. He 


LATEST PICTURE OF VINCENT D’INDY. 


has a pleasant apartment at No. 43 rue Gros, and will de- 
vote almost all his time this winter to teaching and com- 
position, not appearing in concert until he gives two recitals 
here in the early spring. Mr. Hartmann’s ability as a 
teacher needs no new praise. The large number of promi 
nent young violinists who owe their ability to his tuition is 
the best testimony to his excellence as a teacher. As soon 
as it becomes known that he is permanently settled here, | 
look to see him have as large a class as he formerly did 
in Berlin. 
anne 
That indefatigable artist, Yvette Guilbert, announces a 
series of evenings every Wednesday and Saturday from 
October 22 until December to at the Salle Gaveau, at which 
she, assisted by a chorus, dancers and a small orchestra, 
will present a series of programs covering the entire treas 
ure house of French poetry, with its accompanying music 
and dance, from the thirteenth century until the present 
time. 
ee 
Louis Campbell-Tipton, the composer, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Tipton are back at their Paris residence for the sea- 
son, after their extensive summer trip in southern France 
and Spain. Mr. Campbell-Tipton’s songs are coming to be 
used very often in recital work, as they well deserve. At 
a recent evening in Glasgow, in which Teresa Carrefio was 
assisted by the Scotch lyric soprano, Elsie Cochrane, the 
latter was heard to great advantage in the Shadow Song 
from “Dinorah,” “Gretchen am Spinnrad”’ by Schubert, and 
Campbell-Tipton’s fine “A Spirit Flower.” 
nae 
Mme. Chailley-Richez, the capital pianist, made her first 
appearance of the season at Calais in a concert on the last 


day of September, playing works by Handel, Schumann, 
Liszt, Chabrier, Debussy and Moskowski, and the piano 
part in the Beethoven B flat trio and in the “Sonate a 
trois” of Leclair. The Phare de Calais of October 1, in 
reviewing the concert, said: 

Mme. Chailley puts a soul into the dead ivory keys and makes 
She showed that she possesses energy and 
Her interpretation of the Wagner 
was remarkable. In 


them perform miracles. 
vigor as well as velvety delicacy. 
Liszt “‘Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, MRS. HARTMANN (RIGHT) AND 
GREGORY HARTMANN, 


The whole hall 


dered her an ovation which was richly deserved, 


short, we have never heard a better pianist. ten 


Alice Verlet, the capital French lyric artist, is returning 
to Paris this week to begin her winter's work. She has 
been spending the last few weeks with friends who have a 
villa at Monte Carlo. Her first appearances will be on a 
short concert tour in England and in November and Dx 
cember she has been specially engaged for appearances at 
the Opera at Lyons as Lucia and Dinorah and in the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” in all of which roles her exquisite colora- 
tura is displayed at its best. She will be in America in 
February. 

nme 

It seems now very certain that Albert Carré will ex 
change the directorship of the Opéra Comique for that of 
the Comédie Francaise and the brothers Vincent and Emile 
Isola are likely to succeed him at the Opéra Comique, 
Nous verrons. 

nee 

The publishing house, A. Firstner, Berlin and Paris, an 
nounce that André Messager’s new opera, “Béatrice,” is 
now nearly finished, the first three acts being already in the 
hands of the engraver. Its premiére will take place at 
Nice in March. Hans Pfitzner’s new work, “Palestrina,” 
mention of which has already appeared in the Musical 
Courter, will also be issued by this house, 

nee 

Manager M. H. Hanson, of New York, was here for a 
few days last week and returned again to London, prior 
to sailing for home. He has been very busy while on this 
side of the water and his list of artists for 1914-15 will be 
surprisingly large and complete. 

Rane 

John Powell, the American pianist and composer, whose 
playing and compositions have often been mentioned in 
this paper, has just come on from Vienna to spend a few 
weeks with friends at Versailles. 


Franz Egenieff’s Berlin Tributes. 


Prior to his departure for America to enter upon a re 


H. Hanson, Franz 
Egenieff, the celebrated German baritone, gave a recital in 
Berlin on September 29, and the following tributes culled 
from several papers bear eloquent testimony to the success 


cital tour under the direction of M 


set to the credit of Egenieff on that particular occasion 

To Franz Egenieff, until recently of the Komische Opera, it wa 
given to be the first among the noted lieder singers to appear this 
season. 
far from being without feeling, 
art of singing belongs to that rare sort which, through the increas 


Elegant, polished, yet Egeniefl’s 
ing number of sensation mongers and “personal successes,” 
pushed to the rear. 

The sincerity and 
“An die ferne Gelicbte,” might be desired for many other singers 

He sang of Ernst “Tiefe Schatten,” so 
beautifully that they achieved a great success Allgemeine Musix 
Zeitung, Berlin, October 1, 1913. 


is being 


naturalness which he gave Beethoven's cycle, 


also a cycle Boche's, 


The song recital 
size to the Sing Academic 

In his presentation of the Beethoven lieder cycle he proved him 
self anew as the intelligent, cultivated singer with whom we have 


f Franz Egenieff drew an audience of imposing 











PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Sieck Pianes. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all Prench 
makes beth as regards quality and price. 


Renting for Music Students a Speciaity 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















been familiar for some time Boersen Courier, Berlin, October 1, 


tory 


ve beautiful and well 
Herr 


ficm his perfect enunc 


trained baritone voice of high range pos 
ed by Egenieff lacks nothing power and beauty, and 


iation and his inspired and elegant renditions 


ny singers should take an example Deutsche Tages-Zeitung, Ber 
Ln, October 1, 1913. 


Hert 


large 


The nobility and beauty of had a 


Ber 


Egenieff’s voice and style 


most moving efiect upon the gathering 


1913. 


Reichs-Anzeciger, 
in, October 1, 
greeted 
Monday 


ASeSs ior ; 


An enthusiastic audience Franz Egeniefi 


the Sing Academic st 
He is in px 


ally efiective im th 


FRANZ EGENIEFF 


in forcible dramatic phrases or in other 


Extraordinary sustaining power anc 
mg the 
he exce le 


profundity of feeling and an 


are likewise am nger’s str 
As an interprete 
appr ex 


He is evidently a man of wide 


met with none t often in such prt 
of his profession (if one 
Mr 


interpretations 
The 


may vent 


the case of Egenieff, may be 
will never lack 


Continental Times, Berlin, 


Franz Egeniefl is already 
cultivated singer, who postesses a 
it in tasteful and imaginative renc 
nigh faultless 

These 


as well 
the 


knows how 


oper 


gifts he 
as the ata 
from large avdience 
October 1, 1913. 
Franz Egenieff delighted 


and cxemp 


exquisite lega‘o pla 


lin, October 1, rors (Adv 


; 


Arthur Shattuck’s American Tour. 


Arthur Shattuck, the 
f the 
1914-15, under the management of 
Mr. Shattuck 


his first 


American pianist, f 


United States and Canada, during 


Hacnsel & 


has a great taste for travel 


appearance in his native toured eland 


and last year spent three mont on the is in t 


| 


Sahara Desert, made f Hichens novel 


Garden of Allah.” 


imou 








ALICE 


PARIS: Grand Opera, 
Opera-Comique, 
Gaité Lyrique. 


In America Season 1913-14 





VERLET 


Management: M. E. HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 


“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”——Daily Express 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”—Morning Post 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”—Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.”"— Hull Times. 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Veriet's voice.”—Daily Express 
“Mile. Veriet has been christened “The French Tetrazzini.’”-—Daily Mirror. 
“Her appearance may be considered im every way « triumpa.”-—The Tatler 
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AUTHORITY ON BEL CANTO 


HELENE MAIGILLE to ic rice 
42 West 28th Street, New York 
Voice examinations Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 o’clock 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANACEMENT: WALTER 8. ANDERSON 111 WEST ST7th ST., NEW YORK 
SOPRANO 


sCATHERWOOD |, 


Fowler Apartments, 1110 W. Washington Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. Phone 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Kaiser VWilhelmstr., 











61 


Leipsic, 


W”-HINSHAW 


BARITONE of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 





Management: 
1461 Broadway, . ° ° 


si SOPRANO 
FRANCES ALD RK ssninnseiaiion 
——— OPERA CO. 


Assisted By 
QGutia Cassini, Cellist, and Prank La Porge, Pianist 
Exclusive Management for Concerts: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


ey SOUSA BAND 














EN ROUTE 
SEASON OF 1913-1914 
Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 





ZDNA 


SHOWALTER 


Coloratura Soprano 
For Concert Bookings Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Oo. | Ri Se 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
er "1 West 34th Street, New York 





rLORENCE Al 


AMERICA’S 
VIOLINIST 
Season 
1913-1914 
Now 
Booking 


Addrese: THOMAS MOGRATH, 193 East 94th St. W. Y. Phone Murray Hill, 2239 

















CARL 


FLESCH 


TRE GREAT HUNGARIAN 
VIOLINIST 
First American Tour January, February, March, 1914 
Soloist: 
Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony, New York Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, St. Paul Sym- 
phony, Cleveland Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
St. Leuls Symphony Orchestra, Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Etc., Ele. 


Exclusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 





NEW YORE 




















LIVERPOOL COMPOSER 
IS COTTON BROKER. 


Writes a Difficult and Atmospheric Piano Sonata 
Which Takes Forty Minutes to Perform— 
Safonoff's Visit—A Danish Composer Who 
Is Influenced by Wagner—Sammarco 
Sings—New Edition of Piano Classics. 

47 Arnold Street, } 

Liverpool, England, October 11, 1913. 3 
The Rodewald Club inaugurated the first of a series of 
ten concerts with a vocal and piano recital, the singer being 
Nora Dall, who scored a triumph by her sympathetic treat- 
ment of a number of examples of Schubert, Brahms, the 
modern French school and some British specimens, The 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC HALL. 











INTERIOR, 


piece de resistance, however, was a portentous sonata for 
piano by Ernest Bryson, a local cotton broker and clever 
amateur, who is responsible for a good deal of more or 
less “atmospheric” material. The execution of the sonata, 
which is in E flat and divided into the usual four sections, 
was in the hands of Frederic Brandon, who is an example 
of the athletic school of pianists. He attacked the ferocious 
difficulties with great spirit, and, during the forty minutes 
taken up by this work, he did not succeed in creating more 
than perfunctory appreciation. The mere fact of keeping 
an audience at “attention” for so long would tax the pow- 
ers of the greatest genius and it will hardly be claimed 
that the composer of the work in question can claim such 
a distinction, however resourceful he may be in other re- 
spects. I hardly expect to hear that the name of Bryson 
has been given a place among the Immortals through the 
influence of this flatulent essay. 
nrnre 

The initial concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic con- 
cert was under the direction of Safonoff, the Russian con- 
ductor. That is not his first visit to Liverpool, as he ap- 
peared under similar auspices last season. Beethoven's “Eg- 
mont” overture and Schubert’s C major symphony occu- 
pied the first half of the program and after this tribute to 
the names of the great, two characteristic samples of mod- 
ern Slavic music were submitted, Ippolitoff Iwanoff’s “In 
the Circassian Village” and Glazounoff's “Spring.” In the 
first case absolute local color was simulated by what ap- 
peared to be a bona fide melody (of course in a minor key), 
punctuated by a kind of double drum ca‘led a Timplipito. 
The Glazounoff piece was on a more extended basis, but 
disclosed nothing remarkable, although the scoring indi- 
cated fine workmanship. The concert terminated with a 
broadly written overture by the Danish composer, Hakon 
Boerresen, in which the influence of Wagner was more 
than once apparent. Boerresen was born in Copenhagen in 
18°6, and is responsible for two symphonies, a violin con- 
certo, some chamber music, piano pieces, songs, ete. He 
writes freely and has a fair command of melody, but 
whether he is to bear the mantle of his late master, Svend- 
sen, is a question that time alone will settle. At this con- 
cert Mario Sammarco appeared and was heard in vocal 
matte: by Mozart, Massenet and Leoncavallo. He was 
very successful in his delivery of “Non piu andrai.” Harry 
Evans, who now is resident chorus master of the society, 
conducted the choir through Coleridge-Taylor’s interest- 


ing setting of Longfellow’s “Beside the ungathered rice he 
lay,” but has hardly had time to impress his influence on 
his forces, more especially the soprano section, which was 
apathetic and uncertain. 

ewe 


A successful piano recital was given on October 9 in the 
Rushworth Hall by R. H. Brewerton, a local organist, who 
appears to have made good use of his time. His initial es- 
says were a group of Brahms pieces, including the G minor 
rhapsody, but undue haste and want of tact rather spoiled 
it. He was much more successful in a Schubert-Tausig 
arrangement, the mechanical difficulties being surmounted 
with ease. Walter Hatton, one of our prominent maestri 
of the cello, delighted everyone by his masterful render- 
ing of Boéllmann’s “Symphonic Variations,’ smartly ac- 
companied by Brewerton pere. 

nee 


On the same evening an interesting dramatic and musical 
entertainment was given by Linda Gibbs, a clever local his- 
trionne, and during the evening Josef Greene showed con- 
siderable address in his treatment of Tausig’s version of 
Schubert's “Marche Militaire” in D and Chopin's inevitable 
A flat polonaise. 

nee 


The first concert of the Brodsky String Quartet was 
signalized by the introduction here of an interesting so- 
nata for piano and violin by Silvio Lazzari, p!ayed with 
excellent unanimity by R. J. Forbes and Dr. Brodsky. The 
other concerted items included string quartets by Haydn 
and Beethoven. 

| 


I do not know whether the new edition of “Popular Pi- 
anoforte Classics,” edited by the brilliant London academ’- 
cian, Stanley Hawley, has come under the notice of Ameri- 
can musicians, but, if not, it is high time the existence of 
this valuable contribution to musical art should be recog- 
nized by the teaching fraternity on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains. I make this statement with the utmost good 
faith, as | am firmly convinced that this admirable rev'se 
is destined to supersede very many of the perfunctory Ger- 
man editions that have hitherto been accepted as “gospel,” 
many of them being disfigured by a carelessness that would 
not for a moment be tolerated in the case of a literary 
masterpiece. As explained by him in a recent lecture here, 
all that Mr. Hawley has done is to correct the key signa- 
tures, eliminate superfluous accidentals and thoroughly 
punctuate the phrases, etc., thereby simplifying the work 
of both teacher and pupil, and, as a natural consequence, 
materially assisting the process of memorizing. The fact 
that the distinguished composer and theorist, Frederic Cor- 
der—who is also Curator of the Royal Academy—has writ- 
ten a preface to the Hawley Edition, giving it his em- 
phatic approval, confers an official imprimatur on a scheme 
which is a veritable triumph of common sense, profound 
knowledge and wide experience. 


Rene 


Up to the present the composers who have been laid un- 
der contribution for “treatment” by the Hawley method 
include Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Heller, Thalberg, Liszt, Raff, Rhein- 
berger and others, and the list is rapidly irfcreasing. 

W. J. Bowpen. 





Attractive Concert at Columbia University. 


Mrs. Charles Rabold, soprano; Anna Taylor Jones, con- 
tralto; William Wheeler, tenor; Edmund A. Jahn, bass; 
the University Vocal Quartet of Columbia University, New 
York, and Arthur Whiting, piano, gave an interesting pro- 
gram in the Horace Mann Auditorium, New York, Friday 
evening, October 17, under the auspices of the extension 
teaching of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

The program consisted of Brahms’ “Liebeslieder” (Wal- 
zer), with text from “Polydora,” by Daumer, and epilogue 
by Goethe, and Old Irish Melodies, arranged by Mr. Whit- 
ing. 

Smooth, well balanced ensemble, together with remark- 
ably clear enunciation and unanimity of delivery, character- 
ized the rendition of both the “lieder” and the Irish songs. 

The Irish folk songs were: “The Shan Van Voght” 
(quartet), “Clare’s Dragoons” (quartet), “Eileen's Fare- 
well” (soprano), “The Snowy-Breasted Pearl” (bass), 
“Lament for Owen Roe O'Neill” (quartet), “Savournecen 
Dheelish” (tenor), “The Cruiskeen Lawn” (quartet), “Lit- 
tle Mary Cassidy” (bass), “Shule Agra” (contralto), “To 
Ladies’ Eyes” (tenor and bass), “Nora Creina” (tenor), 
“O! The Marriage” (soprano), “The Wild Geese” (quar- 
tet), “Avenging and Bright” (quartet). 

In these the a capella rendition of “The Wild Geese” was 
exquisite. 

While every number of the quartet and solo work was 
well received, especial mention should be made of the ar- 
tistic work of William Wheeler, tenor, and Edmund A. 
Jahn, bass. 
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DENVER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SUPPORTED BY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Orchestra Association Issues Statement—Program Study 
Classes Formed—Schumann-Heink and Farrar Recit- 
als—Noted Artists to Appear with Philhar- 
monic and Cavallo Orchestras. 

1516 Milwaukee Street, } 
Denver, Colo., October 20, 1913. 

The Denver Philharmonic Orchestra was founded last 
fall by a number of local music lovers, who raised funds 
for the establishment of a permanent symphony orchestra, 
composed of local musicians. Sufficient money was pledged 
to support the orchestra for five years, so that a thorough 
test might be made as to whether the people of Denver 
are ready and willing to support a permanent orchestra, 
after the fund has been exhausted. The association has 
issued a statement through the daily press, which says 
that “while the guarantors have carried the orchestra 
through one season, and can and will carry it for the 
present time, there is no intention of forcing something 
Time and money, under 
used otherwise to better ad 


on the city that it does not want. 
could be 


The opportunity and decision are for the people 


such circumstances, 
vantage. 
of the city.” 
znRre*e 
For the purpose of a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the programs presented by 
this 


Denver's orchestr.s 


winter, Dr. Esther Cherry has organized 
similar to those 
Shaw-Faulkner. Dr, 


lectures, to 


program 
held in Chicago by Anna 
her work into 
be given at the Brown Palace Hotel 
winter, The brasses 
and percussion instruments will be discussed and illustrated 
by members of the will be 
studied previous to the performances given 
nrnre 


who appeared here in 


study classes, 


Cherry has divided 
nine 
choir, woodwinds, 


during the string 


orchestras, and programs 


recital under 
October 13, was ac- 
Almost seat in 


Farrar, 
Manager Slack on Monday evening, 


Geraldine 
corded an enthusiastic reception every 


the Auditorium was taken, and the box 


must have been 
Farrar, 


office receipts 
very encouraging to Mr. Slack, Miss 
assisted by Alwin Schroeder, cellist, and Arthur 
Rosenstein, accompanist, thoroughly captivated her audi- 
ence in an attractive program. 
nner 

Mme. Schumann-Heink in recital, also under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Slack, attracted a large audience on Thursday 
evening, October 16, at the Auditorium. This artist has 
always been a great with the Denver public, 
and on the occasion of her visit here last fall gave a free 
concert at the Auditorium which was thrown open to ac- 
about 8,000 people, who thronged to ‘hear her, 
She was assisted on Thursday Nina Fletcher, 
violinist, and Katharine Her 
program included the arias from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, Wagner and a group of songs in English 
by Mary Turner Salter, Charles F Molloy and 
Reichardt. 


favorite 


commodate 
evening by 

Hoffmann, 
three 


accompanist. 
songs by 
Edson, 


ner 
Two noted artists will appear here within the next two 
weeks, Pasquale-Amato, baritone, at the opening concert 
of the Cavallo Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, 
October 24, and Harold Bauer, pianist, at the opening con- 
cert of the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra on October 2g. 
Season tickets for both series of concerts have been on 
sale and large audiences are already assured. 
nar 
Three young music students will be presented in a 
piano recital on Monday evening, by Armin W. Doerner, 
at the Knight Campbell Hall. They are Muriel Donald- 
son, Sally Fried and Harold Steele. 
Dotores Reepy MAxwe.i. 





Tonkunstler Society Musicale. 


On Tuesday evening, October 21, the Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety gave its first musicale of the season in Assembly Hall, 
New York. Adele Krueger (soprano), Arthur Lichstein 
(violin), Willem Durieux (cello), and Carl Bruchhatisen 
(piano), furnished the program. 

The hearty and encore compelling applause which fol- 
lowed Mme. Krueger’s interpretation of an interesting 
group of new German songs by the modern Munich com- 
poser, Richard Trunk, gave evidence of the pleasure which 
this soprano’s brilliant singing afforded the audience. Mme. 
Krueger responded with a charming number, also in Ger- 
man. The program throughout was most enjoyable, and 
was as follows: 

Two movements from suite for violin and piano (D major), 


York Bowe n 
Rarcarolle. 


Humoresque. 
Arthur Lichstein (violin), Carl Bruchhausen (piano). 
Air and gavotte for violoncello with piano accompaniment 
Willem Durieux 


Accompanied by Car! Bruchhausen. 


Songs for soprano— 
Pan ° 
An mein Lieb... .. 
In meiner Heimat.. 
Rosenlied 


...Richard Trunk 
..-Richard Trunk 
.. Richard Trunk 
-Richard Trunk 
Adele Reucner. 
Accompanied by Carl Bruchhausen 
Passacaglia for violin and violoncello..... Handel-Halvorsen 
Arthur Willem Durieux (cello). 
*Dumky, trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 90..Anton Dvorak 
Carl Bruchhausen Arthur Lichstein 
Willem Durieux (cello). 


Lichstein (violin), 


(piano), (violin), 


*Dumky is a Russian word, 
melancholy character. 


denoting a folkpoem, generally of a 
The next musicale will take place on Tuesday evening, 


November 18, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. 
Hamlin’s Seattle Program. 
George Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 


was heard in recital at Seattle, Wash., on October 9, 
the customary Hamlin success being achieved on that occa- 


pany, 


when the distinguished 
follow- 


interesting 


sion, 
singer presented the 
ing varied and 
program : 
The Lass with the Delicate 
a CieSepoee 3 
Plaisir d’ Amour 
Der Kuss 
Provencalisches Lied... Schumann 
MODERN GERMAN LIEDER 
Fs blinkt der Thau.. Rubinstein 
Morgen Strauss 
Der Tambour Wol 
Rotschaft . Brahn 
Total 
Siegmund’s Love Song, 
Walkire 
Lend Me Your Aid, 
Sheba 


Arne 
Martini 


Beethoven 


Eclipse, Samon Hande 


Wagner 


Gounod 
MISCELLANEOLl 
SONGS 

The Cock Shall Crow. Carpente: 
Italian Cradle Song Brogi 
I'm Not Myself at All Lovet 
You Went 
Rhapsodiec 


Queen of 


MODERN 


Since Away . Johnson 


Campbell-Tipton 


Che accompanying snap 


HAMLIN 
PLEASED. 


GEORGE LOOKS 


shot taken in Berlin during 
the past summer shows 
Mr. Hamlin, Loretto Tannert-Wethling (an opera singer) 


and Mrs. King Clark with her canine pets. 


A Talented Young Pianist. 


Alma Betscher, a pupil of Hans Richard, at the North 
Texas Female College and Kidd-Key Conservatory of Mu 
sic and Art, Sherman, 
at her first recital, 


Tex., created a favorable impression 
given in the Kidd-Key auditorium, Fri- 
day evening, October 17. 
This was the program 
Brahms 
Schumann 
Balakirew 
Enrico Bossi 


Variations on a theme by Paganini (A minor)... 
Twelve symphonic etudes, C sharp minor... 
The Lark 
Cache-Cache seces 
dcherzo, F sharp major 
Concerto, E flat major 
(Orchestral part played on second piano.) 





Franz Egenieff’s New York Debut, November 15. 


Franz Egenieff’s first recital in America will be given in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, November 3. Following his Boston 
recital the great German baritone sings at Utica, November 
5; Buffalo, November 6; Erie, Pa., November 7, returning 
to New York for ‘his first recital Novendies 15. 

Mr. Egenieff will be supported by Jeno Kerntler at the 
piano. Dr. Kerntler, who is a composer and musician of 
note, is especially engaged by Egenieff for this Ameri 
can tour and has never played in this country before. 





MacPhails Please Minneapolis Audience. 


On Tuesday evening, October 7. the popular artist cou- 
ple, William and Margaret MacPhail, furnished a delight 
ful prelude to the musical season in Minneapolis, Minn., 
in the form of a violin and piano sonata program. The 
recital took place in the First Unitarian Church, where an 
audience that completely filled the auditorium greeted them. 

The program was as follows: Sonata in G minor, Arthur 
Foote; sonata in A major, César Franck; sonata in A 
major, Ludwig van Beethoven, 


Mme. Dimitrieff’'s Annual RP eci.al. 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
nual New York recital in Hall, 
November 16. 


will give her an- 
Aeolian Sunday evening, 


Have you a contract with that prima donna?” 

“Yes,” replied the impresario. “We keep it as a sort of 
memorandum of the various points about which we can 
dispute when she is so disposed.”—Washington Star. 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAUL REIMERS 


ee L CNOP.. 


Recitals and At Homes 
Address, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 





MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


Emilio de Gogorza 


Baritone 


cenageenee Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 











une oe EMINENT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


ure UNSCHULD 


Piano Recitals and Lectures on Technic by Motion Pictures 
Piano Method Ifustrated by Motion Pictures 
EL ROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU, 1320 FP. St., Washington, D. C. 
Steinway Piano Used 


LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Mon Ce,, Montreal 
Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


LAURA MAY HAUGHWOUT 


in Reading of the Blue Bird 


at THE LITTLE THEATRE, wo) BrSShvey 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 7th 
at three o'clock 


PROGRAM 
1. At the Woodcutter’s Cottage 
he Fairy’s Visit—The Magic Diamond 
At the Fairy’s Palace. 
The Cat Leads a Conspiracy—Quest 
Begins 
Ouest 
The Land of Me 
Graveyard—T? h 
Return 


Leave-taking—A wakening— 1 


Management:— ANTONIA SAW YER, 


AN=Z4>Mo 








for the Blue Bird 
2. The 
of Night 


F The Forest—The 
of the F 


iture 
g. The 
he Blue Bird Escapes, 


1425 Broadway, New York 








OVIDE MUSIN’S ““rt.ine" 


Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin playing in the U.S. 
Instruction given by this 
world renowned Virtuoso 
in person, in the Aw 
thentic tempos, style 
fingering and bowing of 
the classical repertory, am 
cient and modern. 
Musin’s SPECIAL SYS- 
TEM greatly LESSENS 
the time ordinarily spent 
in acquiring technic and 
bow control. Write r- 


atter regard Es ’ 
‘CORRESPON DEN cE ‘COURSE. 





SPECIAL. 


PIANO, HARMONY 
tion, technic, diction with Mme 
soprano. 

Dormitories for limited number of students. Practice unre- 
stricted. CHAPERONAGE. Address, the REGISTRAR, 
51 West 76th St., N.Y. Tel. 8268 Schuyler 


with eminent teachers. Voice produc 
OVIDE MUSIN, coloratura 
- 





YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 


in America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 








European Address: 68 rue de \Aurore, Bruxolies, Beigium 
American Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, Wi. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxslies 
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LEEDS HEARS MUCH 
ENGLISH MUSIC. 


Elgar Symphonic “Falstaff” Has No Suggestion 
of Oratorio Style—A Distinctive Composition — 
Other Good Modern Music Performed— 
Splendid Choral Singing—A 
Leads Retrospect. 


Street, Piccadilly W., } 
London, England, October 9, 1913 

it the Leeds 
a magnificent performance 


204 Sackville 


Festival, which 


+1 














premiere of Sir Edward Elgar’s new 


‘Falstaff,”” given at the even.ng concert 











SOLE TEACHER OF 
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of October 1, under the personal direction of the composer. 
In many respects the Leeds Festival has proved to be one 
of the most successful festivals of recent years. In framing 
the musical program for the four festival days the com- 
mittee in charge instituted a new departure in subst:tuting 
for primary interest the orchestra and orchestral works for 
that of the chorus and choral works, which latter have 
held precedence in all festival matters since the beginninz 
of these great annual and triennial musical events. Four 
new works were given for the first time at the Leeds Fes- 
namely, the above mentioned symphonic study by 
Sir Edward Elgar; a symphonic poem for orchestra, chorus 
and baritone solo entitled “The Mystic Trumpeter,” by 
Hamilton Harty; a rhapsody for full orchestra, entitled 
“A Shropshire Lad,” by George Butterworth, and a small 
choral work by Basil Harwood, entitled “On a May Morn- 
ing. 


tival 


As stated above, the great interest of the festival centered 
on the first performance of Sir Edward Elgar's new work, 
“Falstaff.” A comprehensive analysis of the “study,” writ- 
ten by the composer himself, appeared in the September is- 
sue of the Musical Times, with excerpts from the principal 
themes and motifs forming the work. In his introductory 
paragraph to the analysis the composer affirms that he has 
not limited himself to the delineation of the popular, jolly 
gocd fellow Shakespearian Falstaff of universal renown; 
though as the work unfolds itself to the attentive listener 
it is to be observed auricularly that the composer has not 
omitted altogether to give some attention to the rollicking, 
roystering, though dist:nguished, man of parts as described 
by Professor Dowden and Maurice Morgann, the authori- 
ties the composer consulted particularly, in their studies of 
Sir John Falstaff. “As the work is based solely on the 
Falstaff of the historical plays, in exam:ning it or listening 
to it,” the composer counsels, “the caricature in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ which, unluckily, is better known to 
English playgoers than the real Falstaff, must be forgot- 
ten.” Quoting from Dowden, Sir Edward Elgar adds: 
“The real Sir John Falstaff is a conception hardly less com- 
hardly less wonderful than that of Hamlet,” further 
adding. by way of a closing paragraph to his notes on his 
analysis of the character, a quotation from Haslitt, who 
‘sums up his study of Falstaff thus: ‘The true spirit ot 
humanity, the thorough knowledge of the stuff we are made 
of, the practical wisdom with the seeming fooleries, have 
anywhere else. In one point of view 
they are laughable in the form and expression.’ ” 


ame 
no question but that “Falstaff” represents 
an expansion in the musical career of Sir Edward Elgar, 
in idea and in construction; a branching out into the realm 
of program music and an altogether greater freedom of 
thought and expression. It is an extremely clever and 
It is in one movement (taking 
a little over an hour for production), though as indicated 
by the composer the work is divided into four principal 
divisions and two interludes. “These divisions are no: 
shown in the to quote the composer’s own word;, 
“but it is convenient to cite them as follows: (1) Falstaff 
and Prince Henry; (2) Eastcheap, Cadshill, the Boar’s 
Head, revelry and sleep; (3) Falstaff March, the return 
through Gloucestershire, the new King, the hurried ride 
to London; (4) King Henry V's progress, the repudia- 
Falstaff, and his.death.” As it will be seen, the 
study is conducted along the lines of the rise and fall of 
the scenes and episodes in the life of 
the hero are all interwoven in the best program music style, 
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though the dominant personality itself might have been 
brought forward perhaps a little more predominantly, and 
the individuality of the hero and the psychology of his 
character made to stand forth a little more pre-eminently. 
ner 

Notable among the interesting themes are, first, the chief 
Falstaff theme, which appears in varied tempi throughout 
the work and knits together the whole musical fabric. It 
is as follows: 








The following “more substantial material” : 








Is of the Falstaff “who sings, ‘When Arthur first in court,’ 
who shouts delightedly at the prospect of battle, ‘Rare 
words! brave words!’ and who describes himself as ‘a 
goodly, portly man, of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, an 
a most noble carriage’ and who ‘did good service at 
Shrewsbury.”” 


Following is the “sleep theme,” or 
the deep notes for bass-bassoon: 


“snore music.” Note 











The dream music scored for small orchestra: 
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The march theme: 
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Theme of the music of the death of Falstaff: 


PPT  Seabassa. 

















The composition from beginning to end is a fine display 
of technic and orchestral construction. It is the most 
symphonic work that has come from the pen of Sir 
Edward Elgar. And it is the most clear-cut exposition of 
the Elgar idiom, for that there is a purely individual Elgar 
idiom, notwithstanding the composer's leaning toward the 
Straussian mode of harmonic and orchestral construction, 
will not be disputed by musicians of understanding. The 
Elgar rhythmical motifs, if they may be so termed, and 
the Elgar intervals, are always very perceptible as leading 
characteristics in all his compositions. This symphonic 
study is the most modern work that the composer has put 
forth and the one in which he has for the first time given 
utterance to the pure symphonic mode of musical expres- 
sion. There is no suggestion of the oratorio style in 
“Falstaff”; it is essentially symphonic, complex and elab- 
orate, and of the orchestral in character and distinctive 
manner of writing. There is no lack of polyphonic writing 
and interesting inner part writing. There may be said to 
be an overelaboration of detail distributed throughout the 
body of the work, but it is interfused and interwoven in 
true symphonic fashion, giving substance and solidity 
to the work. Very beautiful are some of the themes, 
notably the dream music, particularly in its elaboration; 
also that of the death scene. And dramatic in idea, de- 
scriptive and strikingly Elgarian is the processional march, 
broad and stately in outline, conjuring up the regal 
pageantries of the romantic Middle Ages. 


Ree 


As to the real esthetic value of the composition as a 
whole, it might be criticised as lacking perhaps in too 
great a degree pure beauty of euphony in its tonal con- 
struction. One might venture to say that the abstract 
beauty of musical “sound” is almost entirely nil through- 
out the orchestral ensemble. There is also lacking, to a 
certain degree, the emotional fervor and the expression of 
warmth of feeling. However, the subject itself is not very 
conducive to the development musically of those qualities. 
In the absence of the “love interest,” there must also be 
the absence, more or less, of the intense, passionate and 
exultant note of feeling. But aside from the esthetic and 
emotional value of the work, it must be classed as being 
far beyond all previous work by Sir Edward Elgar, as it is 
also one that places the status of English music a tremen- 
dous step forward. 

zene 


On the same evening program with Sir Edward Elgar’s 
symphonic study of “Falstaff” there was placed a new 
work by the young British composer, Hamilton Harty, in 








the form of a setting for chorus and orchestra of Walt 
Whitman’s “The Mystic Trumpeter.” At the close of the 
work the composer received a veritable ovation from the 
chorus, which evidently found the music very much to its 
liking. “The Mystic Trumpeter” is an imaginative, poetic 
and very musical work. It is strikingly effective in both 
its choral and orchestral sections and flows om with the 
suavity and an inevitableness that prove the spontaneous 
nature of the young composer's creative gifts. The vari 
ous sections of the poem—the chaotic, Paradise, the Cru- 
saders, love, personal abasement, prophecy for the future, 
et cetera—are one and all episodes of the greatest charm 
in the musical setting accorded them by Mr. Harty, who is 
almost invariably true to the mood of the text. A master 
of orchestral effects, and one gifted to an uncommon de- 
gree in his capacity for writing for the voice, Mr. Harty 
has added immeasurably to his standing as a composer by 
the production of “The Mystic Trumpeter.” There are 
also some few measures of solo work for baritone voice in 
the work, the opening of the composition beirg announced 
by the solo voice. It was conducted by the composer and 
exceedingly well received by the audience, the composer 
having to acknowledge many recalls. 
Rar 

George Butterworth’s rhapsody for full orchestra. 
entitled “A Shropshire Lad,” made an excellent impres- 
sion. Mr. Butterworth, a young Yorkshire musician of 
much promise, has taken as the subject of his rhapsody 
one of a cycle of poems by A. E. Housman, published 
under the title of “A Shropshire Lad.” He has created a 
work of no little fancy ahd delicate orchestration, and also 
of a sustained and definite mood, woven around the medi- 
tations of the “Lad,” who has wandered away from his 
native hearth, It was sympathetically conducted by 
Arthur Nikisch. 

nRR 


“On a May Morning,” by Basil Harwood, and conducted 
by the composer, was the fourth of the new works given 
for the first time at the Leeds Festival. A choral work, 
written to words by Milton, it proves the learning and 
facility of the composer, though it cannot be said to be 
particularly interesting or significant of any particular 
mood or manner of conviction, musically or esthetically 
There are several devices of rhythmic character intro- 
duced, but they are all too commonplace and at poctic 
variance with the lofty meaning of the text. It suffered 
greatly in comparison with the superior order of the other 
three “new” performances. 

nner 

The reading accorded Verdi’s “Requiem” under the 
allied forces of the Yorkshire chorus, Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor, and the following named singers, Mme 
A. Noordewier-Reddingius, Mme. P. de Haan-Manifarges, 
John Coates ard Anton van Rooy, was conceded to be, 
in the opinion of the allied cognoscitori, a masterp‘ece of 
vivid esthetic realism. In any case, the beauty of tone of 
the Yorkshire chorus here had opportunity of realization 
The eloquent note prevailed throughout the interpetation, 
end the various sections of the “Requiem” were sung by 
the chorus particularly with genuine feeling and wonderful 
quality of tone. It may be mentioned here that Herbert A 
Fricker, trainer of the Yorkshire chorus, was called to the 
platform more than once during the festival to acknow! 
edge the applause given the chorus work 
fitted for their work were the quartet of soloists. Par 


And eminently 


ticularly lovely was the singing by the two female voices 
of the “Agnus Dei,” 
sing in octaves. John Coates, the English tenor, scored a 


the number in which the two voices 


great success through his refined conception of the tenor 
part, and Anten van Rooy was excellent as the basso 
Professor Nikisch came in for a major part of the general 
success, 
nner 

In the unaccompanied Bach cantata, “Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure,” conducted by Dr. H. P. Allen, the Yorkshire 
choir again claimed the greatest admiration. In this work 
the wonderful sustaining quality of tone, the contrasts and 
color in the quality and timbre, was a truly marvelous 
eccomplishment. Dr. Allen, who is accounted an authority 
in the interpretation of Bach, gave a very noteworthy 
representation of the cantata, although his notions of the 
time and rhythm of Bach’s music is invariably irclined to 
be much too metronomic and at times actually rigid It 
may be quite authentic, the controversies about the ques- 
tion are certainly quite interesting, but the listening to the 
non-variable rhythmic version is certainly, to cne at least, 
monotonous in the extreme. Eleven verses, in one kind of 
key and one kind of rhythm, lasting over a half hour, may 
be quite orthodox, but some of us are very heterodox in 
our opinions, not mentioning our likes and dislikes. The 
choir’s lovely tone recompensed for much, however one 
might harden cne’s heart agairst the dear old cantor of 
Leipsic as interpreted by Dr. Allen. 

2 ne 


Other choral works included Bach’s B minor mass, 
conducted by Dr. Allen, and the soloists numbering Mme. 
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A. Noordewier-Reddingius, Mme. P. de Haan-Maniffarges, 
Gervase Elwes, Robert Radford, Mischa Elman (violin), 
and Hamilton Harty (pianist). Here again the Leeds 
Festival Chorus came in for the greater share of credit 
and accomplishment. The presentment of “Et Resurrexit” 
was exquisite, as was also the singing of the “Sanctus.” 
The soloists acquitted themselves with poise and custom- 
ary artistic understanding, Mr, Radford in particular 
coming in for great commendation fo his part in the 
work, But again the rigid tempi of the conductor and 
his seeming conviction that thou shalt not emotionalize 
Bach, went far to making the B minor mass more akin to 
mathematics than to music. 


on its opening program Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius,” with Muriel Foster, contralto; 
John Coates, tenor, and Robert Radford, basso. The 
closing program was Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” already 
mentioned, the soloists in the work being Carrie Tubb, 
Phyllis Lett, Gervase Elwes and Robert Radford. Other 
interesting were as follows: The 
Brahms third symphony, conducted by Nikisch, as was 
also Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, the Beethoven sev- 
enth, and several excerpts from Wagner, including selec- 
tions from “Parsifal.” Under the baton of Sir Edward 
Elgar an excellent reading of Bantock’s “Dante and Bea- 
and also the prologue from Boito’s 
“Ein Heldenleben,” by Strauss, con- 
ducted by Nikisch, Mischa Elman was the solo violin, and, 
in the first half of the program, the soloist in the Bee- 
thoven In both numbers the young vio- 
linist scored a great success, He infused a warmth and 
color into his tone that was altogether fascinating, espe- 
cially so in “Ein Heldenleben.” His Beethoven con- 
certo, also, was an interpretation along broad, artistically 
comprehensive lines, and that he has made great strides in 
his capacity to interpret the classical and semi-classical 
his recent appearances have given unqualified proof of. 
Edyth Walker, the American soprano, was another favor- 
ite with the fes Miss Walker sang in 
several Wagnerian numbers and the Weber aria, “Ocean, 
Mighty Monster.” Thorpe Bates, the young English bari- 
was heard to advantage in the Hamilton Harty new 
work, and in the seldom heard choral work of Richard 
entitled “Taillefer.” 
ame 

sting, relative to the Leeds triennial 
of new works, first performances, that have been 
under its since the festival 
in Leeds, which formed part of the ceremony connected 
with the opening of the Town Hall, by Queen Victoria, in 
As stated in the official program of the festival just 
first Leeds festival (1858) was distinguished by 
performance of the “May. Queen,” by Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett, conducted the festival. The second 
festival was given in 1874, and the third in 1877, both festi 
vals conducted by Sir Michael Costa. For the 1897 festival 

Macfarren’s oratorio “Joseph” was specially 
In 1880 Sir Arthur Sullivan assumed the conduc- 
and retained it festivals. “The Martyr 
was written for his first festival, as was J. F 
For the 1883 festival 
setting of 


The festival gave 


works and_ soloists 


trice” was given, 
“Mefistofele.” In 


violin concerto. 


tival audiences. 


tone, 


Strauss, 

Intere festiva!s, is 
the list 
given music 


auspices great 


158. 
closed, the 
the first 
who 


Professor 
written 
torship, for seven 
of Antioch” 
“Building of the Ship.” 
“King David’; Alfred Cellier’s 
and Sir Joseph Barnby’s Ninety-seventh 
written, and at the 1883 festival Raff’s ora- 
End of the World” was given its first hearing 
At the 1886 festival the following new works 
Arthur Sullivan's “Golden Legend,” 
“Story of Sayid,” C. V. Stan- 
and a concert overture 


Barnett's 
Macfarrens 
Gray's “Elegy,” 
Psalm were 


“The 


in England. 


torio 


were produced: Sir 
Sir Alexander M: uckenzie’ $ 
ford’s choral ballad, “The Revenge,” 
by F. K, Hattersley; Dvorak’s oratorio, “St. Lud- 
which was written for the occasion. In 188 Dr 
Sir) C. Hubert H. Parry accepted his first Leeds 
and produced his setting of Pope’s “St. 
Other works written for this festival were 
“Sword of Argantyr” and Dr. Creser’s 
Freia.” And Professor Stanford's “Voyage 
was given for the first time. In 1892, Dr. 
Arethusa,” and a symphony by a Mr 
were festival of 1895 Sir C. H. H. 
“Invocation to Music,” a cantata written to com- 
bicentenary was produced for the 
Arthur Somerville’s “Forsaken 
a suite by Edward German; and an orchestral 
And deserving of special mention was 
the inclusion in the programs of “The Messiah” which 
had not been heard at a Leeds Festival for twenty-one 
The festival of 1898 was the seven'h and last festi- 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. The new works 
produced were a “Te Deum” by Sir Charles V. Stanford, 
written to commemorate the sixtieth year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign; Sir Edward Elgar's “Caractacus”; Sir Fred- 
erick Cowen’s choral setting of Collins’ ode, “The Pas- 
sions”; a symphonic poem by Humperdinck, and choral 
works by Dr. Alan Gray and Otto Goldschmidt. At the 
ror festival a cantata by Coleridge-Taylor, based on Long- 
fellow's poem, “The Blind Girl of Castél Cuillé,” was given 


also, 
mila,” 
(now 
commission, 
Cecilia’s Day.” 
Mr. Corder’s 
“Sacrifice of 

of Maeldune”’ 
Alan Gray's contata, “ 
Cliffe given At the 
Parry's 
memorate the Purcel! 


first time, as was also 
Merman’ : 


piece by Massenet 


years. 


val conducted by 


its first hearing. The 1904 festival contained a number of 
first hearings. Works were specially written by Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Dr. Walford Davies and Dr. Charles 
Mood. A short work for orchestra and chorus by Joseph 
Holbrooke was given for the first time. Sir Charles V. Stan- 
ford was represented by a new violin concerto, and five 
songs of the sea; and Sir Edward Elgar by an important 
overture. In 1907 six new works, all written by English 
composers, were given for the first time. They were: A 
symphonic cantata, “Stabat Mater,” by Sir Charles V. Stan- 
ford; ode for baritone solo and chorus, “Intimations of 
Immortality,” Dr. A. Somerville; pastorals, for tenor solo 
and male voice chorus, entitled “In Springtime,” Dr. A. 
Herbert Brewer; song for chorus and orchestra, “Toward 
the Unknown Region,” Vaughan Williams; two folksongs, 
with variations, for unaccompanied chorus, Rutland 
toughton; and poem for chorus and orchestra, entitled 
“Sea Wanderers,” by Granville Bantock. The 1910 festi- 
val brought forward three new works—namely, a sea sym- 
phony for soli, orchestra and chorus, by Vaughan Wil- 
liams; a new symphony by Rachmaninoff, and “Songs of 
the Fleet,” by Sir C. V. Stanford. From the proceeds of 
the above festivals the sum of £22,834 ($114,170) has been 
distributed to the medical charities of Leeds. 
Evetyn KAgSMANN. 





Chicago Applauds Whitehill’s Voice and Art. 


An unusual concert was given at the Auditorium in 
Chicago on Sunday, October 19, in aid of the German 
Hospital of that city. The artists who united in the pro- 
gram were Clarence Whitehill, of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company; Geraldine Farrar, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Fritz Kreisler, violinist. This 
was Mr. Whitehill’s first appearance in the Middle West 
metropolis this season; he was enthusiastically received 
and sang in fine style, as the following press notices indi- 
cate: 

Mr. Whitehill’s contributions to the program were made significant, 
first of all, by the splendid attributes of vocal art displayed. The 
tone is massive, but wonderfully pliable, yielding to every expressive 
impulse, underscoring each melodic inflection with well considered 
emphasis. Furthermore, it is as faultlessly sustained as the tone of 
a cello and as rich in color feeling. As a notable example of sus- 
tained and eloquent song, his delivery of the “Sapphic Ode” of 
trahms must be especially marked. Equally admirable was his 
version of Strauss’ “Dream Through the Twilight” and the same 
“Cicilia,” given as an encore, made a successful excursion 
into the more dramatic realms.—Chicago Tribune. 


master’s 


Not less admirable than Miss Farrar’s singing was the singing of 
Mr. Whitehill; too long snuffed out by the operatic extinguisher, this 
artist made it clear that as the interpreter of songs he is a mode! 
of his kind. treadth of style, imaginativeness, char- 
acterized his singing of songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Rubinstein, 
Brahms and Strauss. Not often has Schubert's “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus” been so nobly sung as Mr. Whitehill sang it.—Chicago 
Record-Herald, 


musicianship, 


Clarence Whitehill also satisfied himself musically with presenting 
songs as Beethoven's “‘Ich Liebe Dich’; “Am Meer” and 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” by Schubert; “Es blinkt der Thau,” 
“Sapphic Ode,” by Brahms, and “Traum durch die 
Dammerung,” by In the artistic and musically impressive 
renditions of these numbers Mr. Whitehill earned his share of the 
applause of the afternoon.—Chicago Examiner. 


such 


by Rubinstein; 
Strauss, 


Dropping the mask of Wagnerian heroics Mr. Whitehill stood 
forth and = Reethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich” and Schubert's “Am 
Meer” and “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” with sturdy tone, excellent 
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enunciation and powerfully outlined dramatic scheme. His high 
tones especially have never been more sonorous or of better quality. 
His reception was most cordial.- 

Mr. Whitehill has many appearances 
concert and oratorio. (Advertisement.) 


Chicago Inter Ocean. 


this 


season, in 


THEODORE SPIERING’S VERSATILITY. 


A Violinist of Parts and a Teacher of Renown, He Also 
Is an Orchestral Conductor of Rare Gifts—His Inter- 
national Activities—Works He Has Conducted. 


As one of the few American violinists who have won 
international fame, Theodore Spiering has for the past de- 
cade interesting world. 
Throughout his career as a violinist Spiering has had va- 
rious opportunities to demonstrate his ability as an or 
chestra leader; and at the close of his two years concert- 
mastership with the New York Philharmonic Society, un- 
der the late Gustav Mahler, called upon to 
take the place of that great conductor, Spiering was thor 
oughly prepared for the 
the famous Philharmonic 


been an figure in the musical 


when suddenly 


trying situation. He conducted 


Orchestra in no less than seven 
teen big symphony concerts and was unanimously acclaimed 
by the metropolitan press as an orchestra leader of tre 
mendous gifts. “The public united with the critics and Mr 
New York (and the 
other cities visited by the orchestra while under his lead- 
ership) such as has rarely fallen to the lot of an American 
orchestral director. The list of works conducted by Spier- 
ing included the following 


SYMPHONIES. 


Spiering was accorded a sucess in 


Eroica 
C minor 
Pastoral 


Beethoven 
Secthoven 
Beethoven 
Seventh 

Italian ines 
Unfinished, in B 
E flat aaa 
New World 
Pathétique, No. 


Beethoven 
Te . Mendelssohn 
minor Schubert 
. Schumann 
Dvorak 
F eee ere I'schaikowsky 
SYMPHONIC POEMS 
Till Eulenspiegel 
Tod und Verklirung 
Francesca da Rimini 
Les Preludes 


Richard Strauss 
Richard Str 
Tschaikowsky 

. Liszt 


auss 


OVERTURES 
Leonore No 
Egmont ; 
Fingal’s Cave 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 
Weber 

. Wagner 


Oberon 
Tannhauser 
Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Meistersinger . Wagner 
Tristan and Isolde ... Wagner 
Sakuntala ... ° oldmark 
Further miscellaneous works by 
Weber, Chabrier, 


Grieg, Bizet, emo Glazou 


now, Wagner, Schillings and Sinigaglia 


During his student days in Berlin, when a pupil of Joa 
chim at the Royal High School, Spiering 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Hans v: 


played in the 
n Bulow, thus early 
having opportunity to study the 


greatest conductors of all time 


methods of one of the 
After his return to 
Spiering was for a time a member of the The 


Orchestra and teacher of 


America 
dore Thomas 


violin at the Chicago Conserva 


tory, where he succeeded Jacobson, Godowsky being piaxo 
instructor in that institution at the same time. 
From 1893 to 1905, during a period of twelve years, 


Spiering traveled extens'vely throughout the United State; 


THEODORE SPIERING., 


with his quartet. During the summer of 1899 he con- 
ducted a series of summer night orchestral concerts in 
Chicago and for three years thereafter he was director of 
a most successful violin school, which in 1902 was incor 
porated with the Chicago Musical College, at which Spier- 
ing, together with Emil Sauret and Bernhard Listemann, 
officiated as violin instructor, It was Spiering who pre- 
pared and conducted the first operatic performance under- 
taken by the college, a very presentation of 
“Faust.” During the spring of 1902 a two weeks’ May 
festival tour was undertaken, different concerts 
being given in six different Spie-ing everywhere 
received splendid notices 


successful 


eighteen 
cities. 
for his remarkable readings of 
orchestral and 

It was in 1902 that Spiering was called upon at only half 
an hour’s notice to conduct “¢ 
the Castle Square Opera Company. In 
moved to Berlin, where he 
the six months of two years 
master of the New York Philharmonic Society 

His the Mahler 
ill to be at the conductor’s desk and his masterful leading 
of the 
latter part of the season of 1910-11, 


the various horal works. 


and “Pagliacci” by 


1905 Sp ering re 


avalleria” 


has since resided, save during 


each when he was concert- 


jumping into breach when became tox 


orchestra in those seventeen concerts during th 
attracted the attention 
of the musical world of two continents. He was on all 
sides proclaimed one of the ablest conductors of the day 
Returning to Berlin after the two seasons in New Yor 
Spiering devoted his attention more and more to orchestral 
conducting. At 


various interesting concerts there given 


and Bluethner Orchestras, he has 
presented during the past two seasons the 


elties : 


with the Philharmonic 
following no 


and Paul 
first time; 


Symphonies by Georges Enesco, Paul Graener 
Dukas, 
Hugo Kaun’s “Am 
Henry K 


fredo Casella’s suite. 


heard in Berlin for the 
Rhein” (first public performance any- 
Hadley’s “The and A! 


which were all 


where) Culprit Fay” 


During the present season Spicring is conducting a series 
of twelve popular concerts with the Bluethner orchestra 
Neue Volksbuehne of Berlin, further 
three symphony concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 


given by thx Frei 


at which several novelties will be introduced 


Carl Fique’s “Hamlet” Lecture. 


In his usual 
fourth lecture 
Brooklyn Academy of 


Carl Fiqué gave his 
in Opera” at the 
Music on Tuesday evening, October 


entertaining manner, 
recital on. “Shakespeare 


21. These lectures are attracting a great deal of interest 
“Hamlet” 
this occasion. This, it 
Titta Reffo 


season If the 


Ambroise Thomas’ was the opera discussed on 


will be remembered, was the opera 


New 
as great as that of 


} 


in which made his sensational debut in 


York last 
ther works by Th 
matic part, that of 

Mr. Fiqué 


rom the 


music is not 


mas, at least it has one strong dra- 
Hamlet, wl 


ich is a baritone role 


illustrated his apt remarks with selection 


opera played by himself on the piano, includiny 
That the Stars Are 
“Ophelia and the 
“Danish March,” ‘ 
“Hamlet and the Queen,” “Dea‘h 


and “The Work of Ven 


“The Court of King Claudius,” “Doubt 
Fire,” “The Ghost of Hamlet's 
The Carousal,’ 
or Not to Be,” 
“The 


Father,” 
Queen,” “ The Players,” 
“To Be 
»f Ophelia,” Graveyard” 


geance.” 





Cecile Ayres College Itinerary. 


Cecile Ayres, the pianist, numbers among her recent en 
Columbia Uni 
Mass.), 


Colleg 


gagements a college itinerary which include 
(New York), Smith College (No 
Dartmouth (Hanover, N. H.) 
(Oxford, O.), Swarthm 
Georgetown College (Ge 


Ala.) 


versity t! ampton, 
Western 
re College (Swarth 


reectown, Ky.), 


{ ollege 
for Women 
Pa.), 
Judson College (Marion, 


more, and 


Zelda Seguin Wallace in New York. 


Zelda Seguin Wallace, the contralto, 
grand opera, is in New York v siting with 


in English 
Edward 
West 


formerly 
her son 
Apartment, 600 178t! 


Seguin, at the St. Brendan 


street. 


“Those people in the next fiat seem to have a regular 
program of popular songs,” the visitor remarked 


“Yes,” said Brown, “every evening And he lapsed into 

silence 
“By the asked 
Brown roused himself with an effort 


“It was half-past 


way, what time is it?” the visitor 

‘She’ My 
it must be nearly a quarter to 
Don't hurry, 
Farewell, My 


“Let me see!” he said 
Daisy,’ a little while ago; 
‘Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
at least an 
"e_Answers 


old man; it 


wants hour yet of ‘Farewell, 


Own True Love.’ 

The Theater Libre’ at Moscow will present during the 
season “Tenitha,” by Moussorgski (orchestrated by Ravel), 
“La Belle Héléne,” by Offenbach, and “L’Arlésienne,” with 
Bizet’s incidental music. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE HAS BEGUN 


AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR. 


Distinguished Baritone Spends Several Days in New York— 
Will Teach in the Metropolis During January and 
February—Interesting Facts About This 
Remarkable Artist. 

Oscar Seagle, the noted baritone, who is to tour America 
this season, was in New York for a few days recently. 
With him was Yves Nat, his accompanist, who, it will be 
remembered, was with Seagle on his last American tour, 
and later, after Seagle had returned to Paris, accompanied 
Tetrazzini as accompanist and soloist. Mr. Nat is more 
than an ordinary accompanist, possesses an ext-aordinary 
memory which permits him to play most of his accompani- 
ments without notes, and is a genuine virtuoso, ab‘'e to as- 
sist a vocalist by interpolating p'ano numbers into the pro- 
gram. Seagle is. fortunate in having such an accompan’st. 

After a few days in New York and vicinity, spent partly 
with friends, partly in completing the final arrangements 
for the coming tour, Messrs. Seagle and Nat left for the 
South and Southwest, and will work their way up through 
the Middle States and eastward from Chicago, arriving 
again in New York at the beginning of January. 

During January and February Seagle will be in New 
York. This is positive, as he has accepted a large number 
of public and private engagements in this city; and a cer- 
tain amount of his time during those two winter months 
will be at the disposal of those who wish to ava'l them- 
selves of this opportunity to receive instruction from th's 
famous teacher, the foremost teacher of the De Reszke 
method, and one of the few, if not the only one, who has 
received written testimony from the great master himself 
of his proficiency in, and ability to teach, this method. One 
must say “method” for want of a better term, although that 
word and what it often implies is as distasteful to De 
Reszke as it is to Seagle. For, by the word “method” an 
impression is generally conveyed of something stereotyped. 
There is no such thing as that in this method of teaching, 
which derives its efficacy from the very fact that the teacher 
who uses it must, in the first place, be a great artist himself, 
and must, in the second place, so fully and entirely under- 
stand the human voice in singing that every pupil may be 
intelligently treated according to his or her own require- 
So that, actually, this “method,” though essentially 
always the same in principle, differs in some slight but 
salient degree in every individual case. 

But it always seems unfair to speak of Seagle as a 
teacher, great as is his ability in that field; for Seagle is 
no more merely a pedagogue than is De Reszke: both of 
them are, as all the world knows, primarily not teachers 
but singers, great public artists, and those who are so for- 
tunate as to receive instruction from them, to benefit from 
their willingness to step aside for a moment from publ'c 
work to instruct others in their manner and method of 
must thank good fortune for the boon 
thus conferred upon them. 

It is impossible to speak of Seagle without mention of De 
Reszke, so closely associated are they. Of Seagle De Res ke 
writes that, “He is the very best representative of my work 
who knows my method and who understands my idea of 
teaching and singing as no one else does.” This is high 
praise, but not too high. Among all of the many great 
singers who have been made by De Reszke none has been 
so closely associated during years of teaching as has Seagle. 
Others have gone away, taken positions in the opera or on 
the concert stage, but Seagle has remained, except during 
his occasional tours in this coun- 
try, constantly in Paris, and has 


ments. 


oMaining success, 


SHEEP SHEARING ON THE DOWNS. 


engagements. His appearances outside of New York 
will be in Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Fort Worth, Sher- 
man and Dallas, Tex.; Salina and Ottumwa, Ia.; Cedar 
Rapids, Minneapolis, Kalamazoo, Chicago, Sioux Falls, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Montreal, and a large number of the 
smaller cities along the route. This tour will fill Seagle’s 
time from now on until January, and from the beginning 
of March until the middle or end of May, at which time he 
returns to London to fill a number of engagements there. 
At the end of the London season, about July 1, he will 
return to his country place at Bramber, on the south coast 
of England, and will receive pupils there until his return 
to Paris in the fall. In Bramber Seagle is particularly well 
situated to receive pupils who wish to prepare for the con- 
tinuation of their work in Paris either with Seagle or 
De Reszke, his home being in the immediate neighborhood 
of a large French school, where French conversation and 
diction may be studied by those who desire it. 

In London Seagle occupies the magnificent studio of Sir 
Richard Orchardson, and there last season, at h‘s recep- 
tions, such notable personages as Arthur Nikisch, Giorgio 
Polacco, of the Metropolitan, Franz, of the Paris Opera, 
and others were familiar figures. 

But all this is merely biographical and gives no inkling 
of Seagle’s great superiority and charm as an artist. 

To begin with, Seagle possesses the clearest, smoothest 
voice imaginable. It is impossible to picture to oneself an 
organ more replete with delicious warmth and vibrant 
charm. The very sound of it, apart from its flexibility and 
the skill with which it is used, thrills one. And this skill 
and taste in vocalization and interpretation is admirable. 
The great artist, both by instinct and by training and ex- 
pevience, is felt in every note. There is no guesswork about 
it, no uncertainty, no feeling of doubt as to the heights 
attainable, and yet the impression of spontaneity, almost 
of unstudied inspiration, is never absent. Only when one 
hears Seagle do the same thing many times and always 
with the same ease and perfection does one realize fully 
the supremacy of his art. 

Yet it is, above all, his voice, and his almost marvelous 
ability to change and alter its color to suit every phase and 
phrase of the music and the poem to which it is set, that 
places Seagle in so exalted a rank among the artists of 
today. That this has been recognized is proved by 
the innumerable press notices which he has received 
after his every public appearance both at home and abroad. 
Among all these we may be permitted to pick out a few 
short phrases at random: 

His voice is of wide range and beautiful warm quality, and, 


besides this, Mr. Seagle uses it with admirable skill—New York 
Evening Post. 


Such singing as Mr. Seagle’s would be memorable at any time, 
for his baritone voice is a very fine one, his skill in using it with- 
out a flaw, and he has an unerring feeling for style-—London Times. 


He has rare skill in the manner of utilizing his voice. It is un- 
derstood that he received his training from Jean de Reszke, and 
within its entire range he produces some remarkable dynamic effects, 
~Chicago Examiner. 


Mr. Seagie'’s voice has a latent quality of beauty which attracts 
the attention of the hearers and holds it under his spell whatever 
the music given.—Worcester Evening Gazette. 


His tones are clear, ringing and dramatic, and he was received 
with great enthusiasm by the audience.—Minneapolis Journal. 

To these words of praise it would be useless to add any 
comment. It is certain that the same ability and power 
that won these successes and called forth this enthusiastic 
praise will win other still greater successes and that Seagle 
has before him a glorious ca- 
reer. 





been in continuous association 
with De Reszke, preparing pu- 
pils for him and standing in in- 
timate contact with his work. 
Seagle's New York dates in- 
clude three engagements with 
the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, an engagement with 
the Mozart Society at Hotel 
Astor, with the St. Cecilia Club, 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Janu- 
ary 13, and a number of smaller 


SEAGLE IN HIS STUDIO AT BRAMBER, 
THE “NEW HOUSE.” 





“So you went to hear those 
imported artists sing grand 
opera in English?” 

To" 

“How was it?” 

“Well, the music was fine, 
but the words didnt appeal 
to me. You see, I don’t care 
for dialect poetry.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


THE OLD FIREPLACE AT “NEW HOUSE,” SUSSEX. 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA PREPARES 
FOR THIRTY-FOURTH SEASON. 


First Pair of Concerts November 7 and 8—Morning Choral 
and Apollo Clubs Planning Active Work—Choral Art 
Seciety Organized—Prominent Piano Teacher Is 
Victim of Fatal Accident—General News Items. 


St. Louis, Mo., October 19, 1913. 
The musical season is now opening, and the various or- 
ganizations are announcing their programs and attractions. 
The main interest centers in the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, which begins its thirty-fourth year on Novem- 
ber 7 and & with Yvonne de Treville as soloist. There are 
about eighty players in the orchestra, under the direction 
of Max Zach, who enters upon his seventh season of serv- 
ice as conductor. His programs contain a great variety, 
and each year finds the American composers well repre- 
sented. The men are now familiar with Zach's methods 

and follow all his directions with alacrity and certainty. 

mnRe 

The Morning Choral Club, composed of 110 women who 
make part singing their specialty, are planning their usual 
series of concerts, which are among the most select we 
have. This club has been in existence for twenty-two 
years, and during that time has grown enormously in 
It has had 





prestige, as well as in quality of work done 
four conductors during its career, Charles Johnson, Ernest 
R. Kroeger, Alfred Ernst and Charles Galloway, but 
probably its former president, Apolline M. Blair, now of 
Washington, had more to do with its success than any 
one else. The incumbent president, Mrs. Joseph W. Folk, 
wife of the former governor of Missouri, is also to move 
to Washington, much to the regret of her many friends. 
nee 
The Apollo Club (men’s chorus) is also under the 
direction of Charles Galloway, and is planning its season, 
which consists of three concerts, in which distinguished 
artists assist. This club has achieved distinction on ac- 
count of its superior work, and well deserves the high 
esteem in which it is held by all patriotic citizens of St. 
Louis. 
near 
Hattie B. Gooding, who has come prominently before the 
local public as a competent manager of musical affairs, has 
announced a superb series of artists’ concerts for this sea- 
son. The public will no doubt heartily back up her ven 
ture, which is entitled to all the support which can be ac- 
corded to it. Her announcements include: Louise Homer, 
contralto, recital, Odeon, October 23; Josef Hofmann, pi- 
anist, recital, Odeon, November 13; Anna Pavlowa and 
the Russian Ballet, Odeon, January 6; Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist, and Maggie Teyte, English soprano, joint recital, 
Odeon, February 10; David and Clara Mannes, sonata re 
cital, Wednesday Club Auditorium, January 27; Helen 
Keller and Anne Sullivan Macy, lecture, “The Heart and 
the Hand,” Odeon, February 17. 
nee 
A-new organization to make its appearance before a St 
Louis audience is the Choral Art Society, which is planned 
upon the lines of the Musical Art Society of New York 
It is to consist of sixty selected singers under the con 
ductorship of Mrs. Charles B. Rohland, unquestionably our 
foremost woman musician. There are to be two concerts 
of a capella work, given at the new Sheldon Memorial 
The board of directors is composed of some of our lead- 
ing musical women, and are greatly in earnest in push-ng 
the fortunes of the new society. 
eRe 
The St. Louis Phitharmonic Quintet, another new or- 
ganization, announces a series of chamber concerts in which 
modern works will be the feature. The members are: 
Ellis Levy, first violin; Charles Allan Cole, second violin; 
Carl Tholl, viola; Emil Port, violoncello; Rodney Saylor. 
piano. 
nue 
Homer Moore, who was such a prominent figure in our 
musical life some years since, has returned to St. Louis, 
and has opened a vocal studio. His voice is as fine and rich 
as of yore, and his artistry of the highest. Moore is an 
able manager as well as a superior singer and teacher, and 
no doubt he will take a prominent part in many musical 
affairs in the future. 
nne 
While we rejoice over the advent of Homer Moore, we 
are sorry to chronicle the fact that two of our best mu- 
sicians are leaving us. James T. Quarles, A. A. G. O., has 
been organist of Lindell Avenue Methodist Church and 
dean of the music department at Lindenwood College for 
some time. He has received an offer from Cornell Uni- 
versity which he has accepted. Mr. Quarles is a fine fel- 
low, a brilliant organist, and a most competent musician, 
and he will be much missed. His wife, Gertrude Dunning 
Quarles, has been considered one of our leading contraltos 
and her place will not be easy to fill. Glenn H. Woods, 
supervisor of music at McKinley High School and con- 
ductor of the Arion Club (male chorus), has accepted a po- 


sition as supervisor in the Oakland (California) High 
School, and has entered upon his duties there. Woods is 
a “live wire” and will always be found strenuously battling 
for the best. His wife is a most charming woman and a 
cultivated singer, and makes friends as readily as does her 
energetic husband. 


A sad death was that of Lucy B. Ralston, who has 
been for a great many years one of our foremost piano 
teachers. She was struck by a trolley car and died the day 
after the accident. She had a very wide circle of friends 
and former pupils to whom she was greatly endeared. Her 
daughter is Marion Ralston, the gifted young dean of 
the music department at Rockford College, Rockford, Illi- 
nois. Our sympathy goes out to Miss Ralston and ter 
father 

nue 


The first concert of the present season was given by the 
Bruno Steindel Trio of Chicago at the Sheldon Memorial 
Thursday night. The Musicat Courter correspondent was 
not able to attend, but reports are to the effect that the con- 
cert was a decided success. The program follows 
Trio, op. 99 (Allegro Moderato)... oeee's Schubert 
Be OR Is vieddnceScvwacctes ped es ceere secbee cece 
Menuetto . Beethoven 
Rondo .... ise bhebaw venesceeceess sOCcherini 


.. Reynaldo Hahn 
Reynaldo Hahn 
. Massenet 


Si mes Vers 
l’Heure Exquise 
O "Casti Frior 


Recitative and finale ... 
Albin 
~++++++Hollander 
-.+. Strauss 
«+++++E. German 


Die Ablésung bbabehegenees 

Traum durch die Dimmerung. .. 
Song of the Sturdy North. 

Kirk 

Le Desir, fantasie Lod bidinbs ad ikedb eb acideece me bank enon Servais 

Bruno Steindel. 

.. Kreisler 

... Goldblatt 


Caprice Viennois .. 0d CEANSOWoewe bntbebbposntneenee 

Dance of the Sylphs ......... ‘ sevveseosess 
Albin Steindel. 

Moonlight - id badeakescocec ee 

The Late Player . 


Don Juan's Serenade... -++.» Techaikowsy 


Kirk 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Henninger had a pupils’ recital at 
the Yeatman High School, Friday evening, September 26 
which was a remarkable exhibition of work done by sma'l 
children. The blackboard tests were difficult and were 
easily solved, and the ensemble work was accurate and dis- 
played good training. A large audience was present which 
showed great appreciation of the work done by the chil- 
dren E. R. Krorcer 





On the Cliffs at Mount Desert. 


” 

Carl Fiqué has shown himself to be proficient in pho 
tography as well as in music in the accompanying picture 
which he “snapped” last summer on the cliffs of Moun: 








KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE AND OSCAR SAENGER 
IN RESTFUL MAINE. 


Desert Island, Maine. His wife, Katherine Noack Fiqué, 
the well known Brooklyn soprano, is shown with Oscar 
Saenger, the eminent New York vocal instructor 


She appeared to be somewhat excited when he came 
home that night, and he naturally asked the cause. 

“The man in the top flat has fallen in love with our 
cook,” she said. 

“What of it?” he asked. 

“He’s been trying to get her to run away and marry 
him.” 

“Do-you mean the man who practises on the cornet 
every night?” 

She said she did; and he made a dive for his pocket. 

“Tell the cook,” he exclaimed, excitedly, “that I'm a 
poor man, but I'll give fifty dollars if she'll do it.”—New 
York World. 








Musical progress dur- 
ing the past 90 years 
has been measured by 


Attaining its leader- 
ship in 1823, it has 
steadily improved in 
its marvelous tone 
quality, durability, 
case design, etc. 
Today it is the one 
piano that appeals to 
discriminating and 
cultured people as 
the medium for per- 
fect expression of 
their highest musical 
inspirations. :: 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information. 


Chickering & Sons 


.—American Piano Co. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 


Boston, U. S. A. 
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A crry is no better than its music. 


nase 
“Why is it that there is such a lack of interest 
in choral music in Brooklyn?” some one asks the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Let Brooklyn stand up and 


answer. 
Pan SS SPS 

An “Educational Chamber Music Society” has 

been formed. The thought suggests itself, in con- 

sequence, whether all chamber music is not educa- 


tional. 
—_—_~o—_— 


THere will be no concerts of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season, and it is understocd 
that the organization has been disbanded for the 


time being. 
—_-<~- 


THe museum of the Paris Grand Opera is the re- 
cipient of a very interesting gift in the shape of the 
dagger worn by Amélie Favre when she created th: 
role of Siebel in “Faust,” the first time that work 
was given, March 19, 1859. 

a HO 

A MusIcaL festival will be held in Salzburg from 
August 12 to 20, 1914, to celebrate the opening of 
the new Mozarteum. Lilli Lehmann will appear 
in “Don Giovanni,” and among the conductors wil! 
be Dr. Karl Muck and Arthur Nikisch. 

OH 

Brussets recently heard its sooth performance 
of “Carmen.” It is safe to say that the Belgian 
capital never allowed a number of seasons to pass 
without a single hearing of Bizet’s masterpiece. 
Which city did? New York, for instance. 

——-- }-—- 

It is gratifying to announce that Emily Potter- 
Frissell, Dresden representative of the Musica 
Courter, has been appointed piano instructor at 
the Hochschule of the Dresdner Musik-Schule, one 
of the best known conservatories in Germany. 

a one 

FoLLOWING upon the winning of the Paris Prix 
de Rome by Mlle. Boulanger, another woman, 
Mlle. De Guchtenaere, received honorable mention 
from the judges of the Prix de Rome of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium at Brussels. First prize was 
awarded to M. L. Jongen. 

OS 

Ricuarp Srrauss will conduct performances of 
his “Rosenkavalier,” “Elektra” and “Ariadne” at 
Carlsruhe early next month. Strauss’ latest work 
is an a capella motet for sixteen part mixed chorus 
and four soloists. It is dedicated to Hugo Ruedel. 
the conductor of the chorus of the Royal Opera. 
The premiere of this novelty will occur under 
Ruedel’s leadership at the Philharmonie on Novem- 


ber 12. 
. e 


Verpt did not lack a sense of humor. In 1900, 
a year before the master’s death, “Nabucco” was 
given in Rome with great success, Leopoldo Mug- 
none conducting. Being a great friend of Verdi, 
the leader thought that the composer would appre- 
ciate tidings of the fine reception of the work and 
telegraphed him the news. The reply was: “Many 
thanks for your telegram regarding the novelty, but 
would you please tell me who is the composer of 
‘Nabucco’? (Signed) Verdi.” 


lcioidesail ee 

From the French dailies one gathers that a cer- 
tain gentleman by the name of Lusincki has had for 
several vears past the contract for the sale of the 
official programs at the Opéra, for which he has 
paid $6,000 per year. The contract expires next 
year and M. Broussan, one of the directors of the 
Opéra, decided that M. Lusincki must pay $8,000 
per vear thereafter, instead of six. Did Lusincki 
wish to do so? No, no. He ran to M. Messager, 
the other director of the Opéra, and accused M. 
sroussan of having demanded the extra $2,000 for 
his own use. M. Broussan very naturally called 
M. Lusincki a liar and slapped his face. Then a 
revolver appeared from somewhere, but was not 
fired by anybody, luckily, and M. Lusincki was “po- 


litely” requested to leave. Just what really hap- 
pened will probably be learned later in the courts. 
which now have the matter in hand. 

——o—_——- 

PADEREWSK! will play at Carnegie Hall next Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 1, Bach-Liszt’s fantasie 
and fugue in G minor, Beethoven’s sonata, opus 109, 
Schumann’s “Carneval,” Chopin’s nocturne in E 
major, mazurka in B minor and sonata in B flat 
minor, and Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and “Campa- 


nella.” 
ensennctanieictnoneene 


Concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will be given in Carnegie Hall, New York, Thurs- 
day evening, November 6, and Saturday afternoon. 
November 8. The Thursday night program com- 
prises Beethoven’s seventh symphony, Brahms’ 
“Tragic” overture, Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman.” The Saturday 
afternoon program includes Glazounoff’s fifth sym- 
phony, Grieg’s overture, “In Autumn,” César 
Franck’s “Les Eolides’” and Dvorak’s “Husitska” 


overture. 
—_——_@———_ 


“PARSIFAL,” it is announced by the Covent Gar- 
den Syndicate, will be given its first English per- 
formance January 31 (1914) or February 2. The 
cast for the first performance will be as follows: 
Parsifal, Heinrich Hensel; Kundry, Eva van der 
Osten; Amfortas, Paul Bender; Klingsor, August 
Kiess ; Gurnemanz, Paul Knupfer. Arthur Bodan- 
sky, of the Mannheim Opera, will be the conductor. 
Among the other works to be given at Covent Gar- 
den during the five weeks’ season is Méhul’s 
“Joseph,” in the Weingartner arrangement. 

inlaid, 

Now it is Breslau that boasts of possessing “the 
largest organ in the world.” It was built for the 
so called Century Hall which was erected in connec- 
tion with the celebration there commemorating the 
hundredth anniversay of the great uprising against 
Napoleon. The organ was dedicated recently by 
Carl Straube, who gave a number of successful 
performances on it. The instrument has five 
manuals, no Jess than 15,000 pipes and 187 sound- 
ing registers. The possibilities of tonal combina- 
tions with this gigantic equipment are sheer limit- 
less. The bellows is manipulated by a twelve 
horse power electric motor. 

a Se 

From the special Mustcat Courter report of the 
recent Leeds Festival, it appears that Sir Edward El- 
gar has written a work of true artistic worth in his 
symphonic study “Falstaff.” The writer points out 
that the new work has no trace of oratorio style 
and is truly symphonic. Sir Edward Elgar, then, 
finally sees the great light, that he is‘no oratorio 
composer. The Musica Courter told him thst 
when he first came into prominence through his 
“Dream of Gerontius,” a symphonic poem masquer- 
ading as an oratorio. We are glad to welenme Sir 
Edward to the sparse ranks of effective modern 
symphonists and hope that our own hearing of 
“Falstaff” will bear out the favorable reports from 
England. 


Se eed 

Our Paris office, which reads the European 
newspapers thoroughly, reports as follows: “There 
are some remarkable bits of musical intelligence in 
the daily journals from time to time. The New 
York Herald, in a September number giving the 
Metropolitan novelties this season, referred to the 
‘Rosenkavalier’ as an opera which has been pre- 
sented ‘several times’ in Germany. Yes, quite 
several times. Something close to five hundred 
times last season, if one remembers rightly, leading 
the whole list in Germany. The London Daily 
Mail, not to be outdone, stated that Elgar’s new 
orchestral work, ‘Falstaff,’ was given, ‘though the 
audience was chary with applause, with great suc- 
cess.’ With whom then did it have its ‘great suc- 
cess’? With Sir Edward, perhaps?” 
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MISGUIDED MME. MELBA. 


Often it has been pointed out in the Musicar 
Courter that any singer who performs operatic 
arias on the concert stage offers an offense to vocal 
art in particular and to the dignity of music in gen- 
eral. The fact that usage appears to sanction the 
custom and that some of the best known singers in- 
dulge in it, may obscure the fundamental wrong of 
the practice but does not make it less invidious to 
those who have a proper sense of artistic verity and 
proportion. 

The more famous the artist who is guilty of 
cheapening a concert by such transplantations, the 
greater the musical crime and the more discourag- 
ing the example set before students and teachers 
and other serious minded music lovers. And when 
the perpetrator is a universally accepted celebrity 
like Mme. Melba, the proceeding becomes inex- 
pressibly disheartening. 

At her Carnegie Hall recital last Tuesday after- 
noon, October 21, the diva elected to warble pyro- 
technics in such essentially operatic pieces as the 
“Mad Scene” from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” the “Ave 
Maria” from Verdi's “Otello,” and “Voi che sa- 
pete” from Mozart’s “Figaro.” Her other program 
numbers were “Chanson Triste” and “Phidyle” by 
Dupare. Interpolated as encores were cheap and 
trashy folk song arrangements and ballads—Tos- 
ti’s “Good Bye,” for instance, serving as a special 
offering immediately after the matchless Mozart 
music, 

The reviewers and the earnest portion of the au- 
dience must have asked themselves whether such 
a program was the best of which Mme. Melba is ca- 
pable after all these many years devoted by her to 
the exposition of vocal art. Did her studies stop 
with acquirement of the ability to produce tones 
correctly and tril] and roulade rapidly? Has she 
never pondered upon any of the higher meanings 
of music? Has she ever lost herself in contemp!a- 
tion of the greatness of the early classical Italian 
and English composers, of Beethoven, Franz, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Strauss, Brahms, Wolf? Does she 
know their imperishable songs? Has she heard of 
Debussy, of Grieg, of Tschaikowsky, of Dalcroze, 
among the representatives of the modern exotic 
school. Is she aware that tone and technic are only 
half of vocal art, and that the higher half includes 
the power to express emotion and to reflect the mu- 
sical meaning of the works one sings? 

Such thoughts crowded themselves in upon the 
reflective listener at the Melba recital, and made 
him sympathize with her, for the lady seemed so 
utterly happy in the exploitation of her meretri- 
cious process and so palpably pleased at the demon- 
strations it aroused from the unthinking masses, 
that no doubt was left as to Mme. Melba’s sincerity 
within her own lights and her firm conviction that 
she is giving the public what it expects from her. 
Apparently the artistic niveau at present occupied 
by that singer suits Mme. Melba, or she would not 
occupy it. But we wonder whether she ever has 
attended a recital by Sembrich, Dr. Wiillner, Julia 
Culp, Herbert Witherspoon, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Reinald Werrenrath, and other recognized 
interpreters of song? Perhaps, after all, Mme. 
Melba does not know any better. 

As an exhibition of coloratura, her “Hamlet” 
contribution missed fire. Her passages lacked 
speed and clarity, the trill was harsh and uneven, 
the phrasing breathy, and the high tones were 
forced to extreme shrillness. In the heartily unim- 
portant Dupare songs, Mme. Melba failed to supply 
musical characterization sufficient to atone for their 
monotony of color and harmony although she dis- 
played an excellent legato and beauty of tone quality 
in her middle register. The same virtues were evi- 
dent in the Verdi and Mozart numbers, and both 
renderings had moments where the old time purity 
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of the Melba timbre shone resplendent and gave ex- 
ternal pleasure to the ear. However, there the regis- 
ter of worthy vocal deeds ended, if one excepts the 
ease Of emission revealed in the Mozart aria—an 
accomplishment, by the way, not difficult for any 
perfectly trained singer to duplicate. The myth 
about Mozart style has been exploded long ago: 
it requires poise, breath control, and legato, and 
that is ail. 

Assisting Mme. Melba was the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra which gave a noisy performance 
of Goldmark’s “Scherzo” and Dvorak’s “Carneval” 
overture, and picked its way gingerly through Mo 
zart’s “Les Petits Riens.” 


SPENCER T. DRIGGS DEAD. 


With sincere regret and a deep sense of mourn- 
ing, the staff of the Musicar. Courter announces 
the passing of Spencer T. Driggs, who died sud- 
denly of heart failure at his home, No. 243 West 
102d Street, last Friday evening, October 24. 

Mr. Driggs, born in New Brunswick, N. J., in 
1861, joined the Mustcat Courter forces in 1887, 
and by dint of unceasing business application and 
an infinite capacity for making friends of his clien 
tele became the business manager of this paper, and 
the close associate of the late Marc A. Blumenberg 
during the period when the presiding genius of the 
Musicat Courier was steering the publication to 
power and success. 

During the twenty-six years of labor in his chosen 
work, Mr. Driggs never failed to make a personal 
friend of everyone with whom he came in contact, 
as his unfailing good nature and his many kind acts 
and gentle courtesies endeared him alike to the 
members of the Musicat Courter staff and to the 
the deceased outside in the 
course of his business activities. 


persons whom met 

A few years ago Mr. Driggs established the firm 
of Driggs & Le Massena, publicity agents, at No. 
sor Fifth Avenue, but did not sever his connection 
with the Musicar Courter. 

Services were held at the Driggs home last Sun 
day afternoon, and the funeral took place at Asbury 
Park on Tuesday, where the deceased was buried 
next to his young son who died several years ago 

Many well known musicians and all the members 
of the Musicat Courter staff attended the services 
for Spehcer T. Driggs. 

The condolences of all who knew him go out in 
this hour of sadness to the wife and two sons who 
survive him. 


TREATISE ON ORGANS. 

A new book dealing with the history of the or 
gan, particularly with the recent improvements in 
the actions and keyboards, has recently been pub 
lished by the Charles Francis Press of New York. 
It is from the pen of George Laing Miller, who is 
a fellow of the Royal College of Organists, Eng 
land; Mus. Bac., Durham University; organist of 
Christ Church, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; late of All 
Angels’ Church, New York; St. Clement's, Phila 
delphia, and Wallasey Parish Church, England 
We may mention, incidentally, that George Laing 
Miller was at one time connected with the Blumen 
berg Press as an expert proofreader of musical lit 
erature. The work is of much interest to the gen 
eral reader, and its value as a work of reference !s 
great on account of the full list of authorities given 
Many illustrations of famous organs an organi<ts 
add to the attractiveness of the book. We find it 
convenient to have so many facts and figures re 
lating to the organ ready to hand for reference, ai! 
we gladly call the attention of our readers to this 
new publication. 
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JUDGES WHO DO NOT JUDGE. 


Speaking of prize competitions—and there is a 
great deal spoken of prize competitions just now— 
it is not without interest to note the recent action 
taken by the Berlin authorities in the matter of the 
architecture prize recently awarded for a design for 
the new German Legation buildings at Washington 
This dollars was 
awarded to what appeared to be the best design, 
selected from among several hundred which were 
offered by some of the most prominent architects 
of Germany. 


prize of some two thousand 


But those to whom the power of 
ultimate selection was entrusted decided that this 
work Court 
Architect, who had not entered into the competition, 


was not satisfactory at all, and the 
was requested to draw designs for 
In other the was simply as 
though it had never been, and all of the work of the 


architects who sent in their designs, and the work 


the Legation 


words, competition 


of the judges who selected the best of those designs, 
has simply gone for nothing. 

If we did not know the way of prize competitions 
this might cause some 


surprise, but being ex 


perienced in such matters, we simply shrug our 
shoulders and assume that such things must be in 
this perverse world of ours; and that, perhaps, in 
that day when civilization has gone back to nature 
and prize competitions have disappeared or 
settled, as they to be, with the ax and the 
sword, such arbitrary disregard of the selection of 


the judges, and 


are 


used 


such complete scorn of the prize 
winner, will cease to be 

If you will look 
find that it has always been the same in the matter 
Our 


judges award the prizes and the money is paid over, 


it the matter closely, you will 


of musical prize competitions in America 


but the conductors, directors and managers whose 
duty it is to select works for performance pay no 
attention to the 
the 


more 


to the 


warding of the prize or 


author of prize winning work than 


had taken 


And the sort of works which have been 


if such a competition never place 
iwarded 
prizes in recent years, notably the last opera prize 
awarded by the Metropolitan Opera House, cer 
tainly do not encourage us to hope that there will 
he a change in this matter. For these same con 


luctors, directors and managers have learned in 


the past that the works which win these prize com 
or think 
the 
vhom it is 


petitions are generally the worst possible 
ible ; 


award, 


simply disregard, not only 


the 


so they 


but 


and 
also composer to 
warded 


These 


value, 


prize competitions have, however, one 


great and so they must be continued until 


the desired result is obtained. This value is that of 
arousing public interest and of awakening publi 
opinion 

Onee the public is fully awake to its own intet 
ests, which are identical with the interests of Ameri 
can art, there will be no further need of prize com 
petitions 


VIOLINISTS SHOULD PONDER. 
Kubelik 


compositions for the violin, and his plaint seems to 


is lamenting the dearth of useful new 


be well founded But the violinists themselves ar 
partly to hlame for the lack Formerly the great 


fiddlers were composers for their instrament 


Paganini, Ernst, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Spohr 
Tartini, etc., but our modern famous knights of th 
bow seem to content themselves with being merely 
rks of « Wh 

It is a question too bi¢ for discussion in this short 
paragraph 


wonderful exponents of the we thers 


Apropos, enother peculiar reflectio 


men 


It is that the five 
umental works of the violin literatur: 


springs from this subject 
were written 
is plavers of that 


Mende | 


hy composers who did not figure 
nstrument—Bach, 
sohn and Brahms. 


Mozart, Beethoven, 
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RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS. 
It has been and is the policy of the firm of Breit- 
kopf & Hartel to preserve all the letters and manu- 
scripts sent to the house in the ordinary course 
Naturally a publishing house which 

been in existence since the sixteenth century 
which has published music continuously since 

the year 1719 must have acquired some rare and 


business 


extremely valuable documents during the past two 
New York branch of the long es- 
house has at present on exhibition 
“quaint and curious volumes of 


ituries Che 
shed Le Ipsic 


of these 


tabli 
a number 
forgotten lore.” 

[here is the first edition of a volume of melodies 
I Johann Friederich Doles, a pupil of iP S. Bach, 
but a musician whose light and melodious work 
beat In this 
book of mel one of the tunes has fifteen verses 


no traces of his master’s grand style. 
printed under it, word for word and note for note, 
eparating the voice part from the accompaniment 
by a gap of about eight inches. The volume dates 
d’s “Dialogues of the Dead” dates from 
27, the year in which Sir Isaac Newton died. 
Another volume dated 1730 is the “History of 
Oracles,” translated by Gottsched. 
Then there is a beautiful old vellum bound work 
on science, dating from 1755, in which year the 
ill starred Marie Antionette was born. 
[he once popular composer of twenty seven 
peras, Joseph Schuster, is represented in the Briet- 
pf & Hartel collection by a first edition of his 
otten ‘Lob der Musik,” 1784. 
oh. Heinrich Rolle, the brilliant young musician 
organist of St. Peter’s in Magdeburg at 
the year of Haydn’s 
and whose prodigious energy enabled him to 
many works to his 
sach left, is recalled to mind by the first 


published in 1779. 


T 
who was 
he age of fourteen in 
birtl 


eave behind him 


1732, 
almost as 
n of his “Lazarus,” 
y the treasures of this collection is the first 
published in 
or Thalestris, as she is called by 


on of an opera called “Talestri,” 
1705 lalestri, 
the Latin historian Justinus, was a queen of the 
\mazons who, filled with admiration for the con- 
queror of Asia, Alexander the Great, paid him a 
thirteen day visit that the race of Amazons might 
rthily The subject was a favorite 
ago. The composer of this 
was E. T. P. A., 


for tho e rour 


be wi fathered 


a entury or two 
a musical Ama- 

for “Ermelinde 
lia,” the pen name of Princess Maria Antonia 


i ular OopetTa 
letters stand 


ilpurga von Baiern. 
1] 


sare Galuppi, the highly successful com- 


Too 


operas, and whose name is known to 


through 


‘CG sluppi’s,” 


readers Browning’s poem, “A 

is represented in this collec- 
a first edition of his opera, “Il mondo alla 

759 

\mong the first editions of works which are not 
1 are, Graun’s “Tod Jesu,” 1760, Haydn's 
Mass,” Haydn’s “The Seasons,” Mozart's 

Ph. E. Bach’s edition of his father’s 
Part Chorales,” Ph. FE. Bach’s “Six Sonatas 
ivier,” 1785, which influenced Haydn, and, 

! equently, Beethoven 

More interesting perhaps, because more personal, 

the original letters and manuscripts. 

>: ae 1786 ; 


RQ MM ’ ~ 
[o44 viende ssohn, 1845; 


gic Flute,” 


Bach, Beethoven, 1812; Chopin, 
Wagner, 1851; Spohr, 
; Clementi, 1817; Liszt, 1851; Meyerbeer, 1852; 
1835 1860; Jensen, 1862; 
MacDowell, 1903; are some of 
writers, with the dates of their letters, 
in this Breitkopf & Hartel collection. 

Among the 


rRar 
Schumann, Brahms 
Rubinstein, 1879; 


the letter 


original manuscripts are a fine ex- 
ample of Bach’s handwriting on paper which is 
omewhat brown, as all linen rag paper becomes, 
but written 


which is with 


black 


a fine and permanent 
A very faded and almost unreadable 
manuscript of Haydn shows that the father of the 


S| 
ITiK. 


94. 


symphony did not use as good an ink as the father 
of modern German music. 

Neither did Beethoven, who seems to have been 
a pupil of Haydn, in ink as well as in composition, 





Seas. Leer 


“THE GOLDEN BEAR,” 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic, 1735. 
for one of his writings is very yellow. Chopin used 
an intensely black, glossy, and apparently permanent 
ink. The original manuscripts of Brahms’ E flat 


minor scherzo; Mendelssohn’s second symphony ; 
Chopin’s “Polonaise-Phantasie,” op. 61; Wagner’s 
“Elsa’s Dream”; Liszt’s “Les Preludes’; Mac- 











THE BEAR BUILDING, 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, New York, 1912. 


MAHTIctrtoCcaN roaititintr 


Dowell’s “Virtuoso Studies,” op. 46; and other 
documents of great interest to music lovers are to 
be found in this musical exhibition in Thirty-eighth 


street. 
—_—_o——_ 


HERMANN KLEIN’S WORK. 


Hermann Klein’s vocal studios at Bechstein Hall, 
Wigmore street, London, are sure to attract large 
patrenage on the part of American students and 
teachers who take courses of study abroad, for 
Mr. Klein is one of those foreign instructors who 
has dwelt among us and demonstrated his artistic 
powers here at first hand, even while he made his 
close range observations of American character 
ani ways. What he learned he later published in 
book form, and everyone who read Mr. Klein’s 
chapters on New York musical conditions was 
amazed at the truth and shrewd judgment repre- 
sented in his opinions. 

While he lived on these shores, Hermann Klein 
made a name for himself with the American public 
as a highly successful teacher, a keen critic, an un- 
usually gifted lecturer and writer, and before all 
things, as a musician who took himself and his art 
seriously and worked always and only in the in- 
terest of what is highest and best in music. 

He came to New York, it is true, with fame 
already won in London, where as a practical asso- 
ciate of the incomparable Manuel Garcia, and co- 
editor of that famous maestro’s “Hints on Sing- 
ing,” he was regarded as an authority on all matters 
relating to concert and operatic vocalism, and to 
the speaking voice as employed in elocution. As a 
specialist in English diction he taught, among 
others, Herma Dalossy, Johanna Gadski, Margaret 
Illington, Rosa Olitzka, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Fritzi Scheff, Andreas Dippel, Putnam Griswold, 
Francis Maclennan, Alois Pennarini and Edward 
A. Sothern. 

The long list of those who studied voice produc- 
tion, style, interpretation (opera, oratorio and 
lieder) with Mr. Klein in London and New York 
included Suzanne Adams, Alice Esty, Rosa Green, 
Jeanne Jomelli, Estelle Liebling, Alys Lorraine, 
Marguerite Macintyre, Esther Palliser, Ella Russell, 
Amy Sherwin, Giulia Valda, Helen Blain, Edith 
Clegg, Grace Damian, Jessie Hudleston, Olga 
Loewenthal, Cecilia Loftus, Florence Mulford, May 
Norcrosse, Marie Studholme, Ruth Vincent, Charles 
Copland, Claude Cunningham, Ben Davies, Richard 
Green, Joseph O’Mara, Denham Price, Norman Sal- 
mond, A. S. Winckworth, Montague Borwell, 
Harold Berresford, Robert Cunningham, Roland 
Cunningham, Webster Norcross, Ley Vernon and 
Frederick Weld. 

Hermann Klein’s London studios will bear watch- 
ing on the part of enterprising concert managers 
and operatic impresarios, for he reports that he is 
handling some exceptional voices at the present 
moment. Mrs. Klein assists her husband in his 
work by teaching foreign languages, elocution and 


acting. 
—_@-—_——_ 


LEGGERIO PARAGRAPHS. 


In music, as in many other lines of endeavor, the 
man who is silent is soon forgotten. 
— OO 
Docs dislike bagpipes, according to the Philadel- 
phia Ledger. Thus proving the canine intelligence. 
a 
Wry is it that so few of the concerts advertised 


as “grand concerts” turn out that way? 
2 


Latest cable advices indicate that Berlin and 
Paris have discovered a dance called the tango. 
a 
RULES FOR CRITICS. 


Every man is entitled to be valued by his best 
moment.—Emerson. 

It is a much shallower and more ignoble thing 
to detect faults than to disclose virtues—Carlyle. 
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SPARE THAT AX. 


Recently a long article in the New York Press, 
devoted to the production of opera by the Century 
Opera Company, said, among other things, that “the 
new enterprise needs support, not flattery.” We 
would say that whereas it is quite true that this new 
enterprise needs support, it is certainly not true that 
it should receive that which is just the opposite of 
flattery—criticism. The Century Opera Company 
may not live or die on the strength of newspaper 
criticisms. It is certainly to be hoped that it will 
depend upon some more substantial support than 
that which the critics are likely to give it, for crit- 
ics have always shown themselves to be only too 
anxious to pick out flaws and to be led by their 
prejudices rather than by good sense and public 
spirit. The truth is that what this new enterprise 
needs for the present is just that very thing which 
the New York Press denies it—flattery. In other 
words, the Century Opera Company must be helped 
just as any political party or any other large enter- 
prise has to be helped if it is to succeed. 

It would, of course, be absurd to say that the per- 
formances of the Century Opera Company are flaw- 
less, but they are supplying a demand which has 
“long been felt in this city, and it is sure that the 
audiences which have filled the auditorium at every 
performance so far since the beginning of the sea- 
son are thoroughly enjoying what is offered them. 
It simply shows a lack of public spirit to make an 
attempt to injure this good work by criticism, and 
as for improving it by criticism, that is, of course, 
ridiculous. 

The managers and directors of the Century Opera 
Company are doing all that is humanly possible at 
present to give high class performances, and they 
are succeeding as well as anyone could possibly 
wish. It is only fair, and it is certainly the best 
policy, to give them not only our support, but also 
our unstinted praise for the present. 

Let the people of New York, and especially the 
newspapers, concentrate their efforts on a single- 
hearted attempt to help this undertaking along by 
making people in general feel that it is a good thing 
and that they are getting their money’s worth. This 
habit of indiscriminate and foolish criticism has de- 
stroyed more than one musical undertaking in this 
country. If low-priced opera in English ever is to 
succeed in this country or in this city, its success 
will certainly not be due to such senseless onslaughts 


of the critics. 
— © 


NOTICE TO LIBRETTISTS. 


Owing to the many requests that we have re- 
ceived from librettists who desire to enter into our 
prize competition, for a longer period of time in 
which to complete their works, it has been decided 
to extend the time limit to December 31 of this 
year. As was originally stated in our notice, the 
libretti to be entered for the Musica Courier 
prize were to be in this office before October 31. 
It being now evident that this time limit was too 
short for many of the aspiring librettists to com- 
plete their works, this extension to the end of the 
year is made herewith, and the prize will be award- 
ed about the end of January of next year. There 
will be positively no further extension of the time 
limit. 

We have been greatly gratified by the interest 
which has been taken in this competition, both by 
librettists and by composers. A number of Ameri- 
can composers have visited the offices, or have 
written us, wishing to know if we would permit 
them to examine the libretti which we have on hand, 
in order that they might select from them any that 
might appear suitable either for competition for 
the prize offered by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs or for submission to the opera houses 
for acceptance in the regular course of things. 

As was already stated in the Musica Courter 
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at the time that this prize was offered, the object in 
offering it was solely that of providing American 
composers with libretti, and it is now proving that 
these American composers are taking advantage of 
this opportunity to become acquainted with persons 
able and willing to write libretti for them. And it 
is at least possible that out of some of the libretti 
which we are receiving the “great American opera” 
will come. We hope so, at all events. And it 
would certainly not be for any lack of effort on 
our part if it is not so. Certain it is that the in- 
terest stimulated by all this propaganda work, both 
by the Musica Courter and by the National 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

The librettos to be submited for the 
Musical Courier prize must be received by 
us before December 31, 1913; and the prize 
will, if possible, be awarded before January 
31, 1914. The libretto will remain the ab- 
solute property of the author. The Musical 
Courier arrogates to itself no rights of any 
kind whatsoever. In order that the requisite 
anonymity should be preserved, the name 
of the author of the winning libretto will 
be made public, but not the title of his 
work, 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, the Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

Manuscripts must be marked “Libretto 
Prize” and include full name and address 
of the author. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that 
the Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 











Federation of Musical Clubs, nas aroused wide 
public participation and has made more possible the 
acceptance in opera houses of works offered by 
American composers. 

——— 6 - 


BOSTON ANALYSIS OF “‘CONCHITA.”’ 


H. T. Parker, in the Boston Transcript, gives a 
careful analysis of the achievements and possibili- 
ties of Zandonai, whose “Conchita” was heard in 
New York last winter. A later work, “Melenis,” 
leads Mr. Parker to say of it: “Compared to this, 
‘Conchita’ seems almost like apprentice work. 
‘Melenis’ is written in every note by a man who 
has his means fully under his control and knows 
exactly what he wants to do at all times. It does 
not contain a great deal that might not have oc- 
curred in ‘Conchita,’ so far as technical means are 
concerned, but it is more firmly and consistently 
ordered throughout. It is the work of a practically 
mature style.” 


MIIhGIicat#n romptic wD 


ENGLISH PROVINCIALISM. 


In the Manchester (England) Guardian of Oc- 
tober 6 there is an article referring to the abandon 
ment of the English opera season. The company 
was under the management of Ernest Denhof, and 
in his interview with the above mentioned journal, 
he states that he has Manchester the 
third time with a scheme the most gorgeous and 
expensive that has ever been given.”” And Man 
chester people stayed at home. Thomas Beecham, 
the well known conductor of the Beecham Orches 
tra and other large musical enterprises, has come 
to the rescue, and hopes to carry out the tour. 

It seems that English opera is not wanted in 
England; at least, not English opera on a high 
plan. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
English nation wishes to hear opera in a language 


“come to 


which it does not understand, for there is no city 
on this globe which “todies” to the foreigner more 
than London does. Even the newspapers of that 
city (including Punch) have pointed out that a mu- 
sician with an unpronounceable name or an eccen- 
tric appearance, if he comes from Russia, Galitzia, 
Scandinavia, Germany, or wherever English is not 
the vernacular, immediately has a following in the 
Chis can be seen by the con 
the 


English metropolis, 
cert and 
dailies. 


opera advertisements in Londor 

Such a psychological phenomenon is hard to ex 
plain, and it may be for this very same reason that 
there is such a lack of Shakespearian performances 
in England. Henry Arthur Jones, the well known 
playwright, recently stated in a letter to the London 
Times that “not a single Shakespearian perform 
ance is promised for the whole season in London; 
and that in the provinces of Great Britain, there 
were two performances a week in some of the large 
cities, and a few others in small out-of-the-way 
Whereas, in Berlin eight theaters had 
twenty-five different Shakespearian productions 
last year, and that some times as many as five or 
six Shakespearian productions might be seen on as 
many successive evenings, In Germany outside of 
Berlin last year different 
played twenty-five different Shakespearian plays. 
One thousand one hundred and four performances 


towns. 


sixty-six companies 


of ‘Merchant of Venice” were given. 

Now, if the English people are so indifferent to 
the immortal bard of Avon, how can they be inter 
ested in opera in their own language? 

The Denhof Company made one great mistake, 
however ; its sponsors should have studied the suc 
cessful New York Century Opera 
House and asked its managers for the secret 

ALGERNON 


system at the 


NODS. 


If Homer nods occasionally, so does Algernon 
Ashton, the busiest (even if unsolicited) contribu 
tor to the Musicat Courter. Mr. Ashton attempts 
to make a correction, as follows: 

Road 


to Holmdale West Hampstead, N. W } 


London, October 12, 1913 
To the Musical Courier 
In your issue of September 24 a long and interesting 
Dublin,” 


hundred and seventy-one years ago, April 13, 1782, at high 


article, headed “Messiah in begins thus: “One 


city of Dublin ‘The Messiah’ was first given to 
Handel himself 


There is evidently some con 


noon im the 
the world, conducted by the great who 
also presided at the organ.” 
fusion of thought here. The writer correctly states that 
hundred and 
“The Messiah” received its first performance, but how he 
arrives at the conclusion that the year was 1782, I do 
quite understand. I myself should imagine the year to be 
1741! Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON 


one seventy-one years have clapsed since 


not 


ASHTON 
As far as our knowledge of higher mathematics 
permits, we cannot figure one hundred and seventy- 
one years ago to be anything else than 1742. 
—— @e-—- - 
THere are schools of expression. 
schools of repression? 


Why not also 
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BAUER’S RARE PIANO ART. 


vould be an easy matter to let enthusiasm for 
Bauer carry us into hyperbole and group 

in alliterative sequence the names of Bach, 
ven and we should offend the 
this truly great pianist if we did so. 

vs the towering grandeur of Bach and Bee- 
» well to rank himself beside those giants 

t. He could not interpret them as he 


Bauer But 


lid not have the mind to penetrate the 


enigmas of their works. 


pianists of the preceding generation 
Is whose mantle surely must 
We refer, of course, 
and profound Hans von Bilow, 


great 

m Harold Bauer. 
isterls 
we can recollect, has had no worthy 
sach-Leethoven player in the best 

, till the arrival of Harold Bauer. 

tement with our memories wel 
interpretations of Rubinste:n 


Paderewski and Busoni Rubinste:n's 


}cethoven sonatas are not likely to 


n by those musicians who were able to 


more or le 


cleariy what the Russian 


‘ 4 


ne Yet we maintain that we got more 


and les auer recitals than 


pianist at the 


nstein s \nd it 1s 


precisely this quality of 
on which makes Bauer so preeminently 
Jach and Bex thoven 

learly understood that this sinking of 


difficult 


We are con 


lity, so to speak, is a most 


r pianist cannot do it 


reminded of an objectionable medium be- 
But Harold 


piano we hear the prelude 


us and the when 


its down at the 


compose! 


i¢ as it must have sounded in the com 


ind We 


m wined his 


feel convinced that Beethoven 
sonatas in exactly the 
We are directly 


ed Bauer gives us. 
} 


the master minds of the great com 
elves and come away deeply impressed. 
Harold Bauer, 


concert hall 


and shout 


Bach and Beethoven 
lovers who 
with all the 


uncultured crowd at a 


with music 


ippl iud “Bravo” 
enthusiasm of an 
noment does the pianist 


never for a 


t 
not 


required by the physical 


playing the notes. Great are Bach and 
en, and Harold Bauer is their prophet. 
Hall, 


October 


ignificance of this recital at Aeolian 


Saturday afternoon, 


25, 


he ivr 


gnored. It shows that there is 


the highest class of piano music, and 


hat Harold Bauer is an artist so great 
ke no personal display whatsoever. 
for him to rush through 


thunder out rhapsodies to exhibit his 


necessary 


han it is tor 


John D. Rockefeller to dis 
immense pocketful of money like a suc- 


fighter ‘to show the world he has 


in no possible way to imply that 


auer cannot play the showiest music of 
the most sentimental nocturne of the 
m. But it is unnecessary for him to 
Pluto’s hell without a sop 


the many headed monster with 


an enter 
nd lull 
modern Orpheus. He can resusci 
Beethoven and bring back to life old 
at the keyboard, and say to his 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is my privilege 
t two greatest composers of 

for me to 
and I should not do so if 


it is necessary 


re not in the habit of dis- 
ng the performance of their works 


Thes« retiring composers, 


promised to remain if I will wait 


ladies and gentlemen, is why I 


the highest art of piano playing, 


then we have yet to live and learn. The complete 
Bauer program was: 

Prelude and fugue in C sharp, Bach; sonata in 
D, op. 10, No. 3, Beethoven; prelude and fugue in 
F minor, Bach; sonata in E flat, op. 81, Beethoven ; 





HAROLD BAUER. 


prelude and fugue in B flat minor, Bach; sonata in 
C minor, op. 111, Beethoven. 
-_-—- -—— 
DEATH OF DUBOIS. 

Francois Clément Théodore Dubois, composer 
of the famous “Toccata in G” for organ, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ” and “Paradise 
Lost” oratorios, many works for the stage, and a 
number of smaller compositions for various voices 
and instruments, died at Rheims, France, October zo, 
aged seventy-six. This distinguished musical scholar 
and technically flawless composer was a member of 
many societies, and at one time director of the Con- 
He was born August 24, 1837, at 
Rosney, entered the Paris Consevatoire at an early 
age, the Prix de Rome in 1861, succeeded 
Saint-Saéns as organist of La Madeleine in 1877, 
followed Elwart as professor of harmony at the 
Conservatoire in 1871, was elected to the Académ‘e 
in 1894 in place of Gounod, and finally director of 
the Conservatoire in 1896. He was one of the 
most successful teachers of musical theory that 
France has produced, for he had the faculty of im- 
parting knowledge without curbing the individuality 
of the young composer. 

SEER cana 
“Make Me Music.” 


servatoire, 


won 


Make me music for a night, 

Soft as slumber, faery-light ; 

Let the notes’ seductive play 
Charm the rhythmic hours away, 
Picture me in cunning stave, 

Sees no galley ever clave; 

Hills for roaming, happy streams 
Rippled with the breath of dreams; 
Isles that shipman never vaunted, 
Woodlands faun and dryad-haunted, 
Make me music! Bear me hence 
From the prison house of sense. 


Make me music for a night, 

Secret, wise with all delight; 

Tune it to a magic key, 

Opening wistful things to me; 

Joys far-holden, words austere 

Uttered for a prophet’s ear; 

Mystics’ vision, poets’ lore, 

Legends that are told no more; 

Bliss of sacraments unspoken, 

On the lips of lovers broken. 

Give me this and then, come, sorrow, 

I'll engage thee on the morrow, 
—Phil J. Fisher, in London Academy. 





ial VARIATIONS J&B 


It is not an ill wind which blows Ruffo into Brooklyn. 

gear 

Would one be justified in considering Oscar Hammer- 
stein opera mad? He comes by his hobby naturally, how- 
ever, for a cryptologist has pointed out to us that Oscar’s 
initials—O. H.—stand also for Opera House. 

nee 

We are waiting patiently for the excruciatingly funny 
story about Paderewski and the “hair apparent.” We've 
heard it on the occasion of every other Paderewski tour 
and feel sure that it will pop up sooner or later for the 
present one. Come, come, who'll be the first? 

nae 

Criticism is a two edged weapon, and the Boston Trans- 
cript shows how it cuts both ways, to wit: 

“Mme, Mélis, who is singing this autumn with the Tivoli 
Company in San Francisco, has been telling the interview- 
ers there, with many exclamation points, how she ‘suffered’ 
under three years of life in Boston. Yet probably no more 
than many Bostonians suffered through those same years 
under the fashion of her singing.” 

nRe, 

Leopold Stokowski and his charming spouse, Olga Sa- 
maroff, spend their summers in Munich, where they are the 
proprietors of a large villa backed by a spacious garden. 
Not long ago Stokowski was holding forth to a friend 
on the delights of raising flowers and vegetables in one’s 
own garden. 

“T little thought that I could be brought to care for such 
a bucolic pastime,” declared the conductor, “but to my 
surprise I found the cult a wonderfully fascinating one. 
The intense excitement of watching for the tiny green 
things to break ground and then to see them push their 
way upward and sprout and spread, is a thing hard to 
understand for anyone who never has had the sensation.” 

“And do you know,” broke in Mme. Stokowski, “we 
had the gardening fever so badly that we-——” 

“Please don’t tell,” protested Stokowski. 

“Indeed I will. We had it so badly that when we spent 
a day away from home and returned at night, we used 
to light candles and go out into the garden to see if the 
peas had done any growing while we were away, or the 
cabbage turned any new leaves.” 

Stokowski, when pressed, admitted the nocturnal prowl- 
ing, but begged the friend not to disclose it publicly. The 
friend promised, but we are breaking our word. 

nee 


And her gardening in no manner interfered with Mme. 
Stokowski’s piano practice. She has been spending her 
year's vacation in diligent study, and the season of 1914- 
15 will see her return to the concert platform, under the 
Wolfsohn management. We have grateful recollections 
of the extensive repertoire, fine musicianship, and excep- 
tionally skilful technic of the then Olga Samaroff, and we 
look for some very big things when Mme. Stokowski dis- 
plays her ripened powers next year. She is too real an 
artist not to have improved. 

nee 

This is the hunting period. We are hunting for some 
one who will refrain from asking us: “How does. the 
opera season look?” 





When the Evening Mail Magazine speaks facetiously of 
conferring the classic academic honor or Fiddle D, D. on 
a violinist, the journal in question really states a truth. 
That is exactly what all musical degrees are. It is terri- 
bly irreverent to say so, but a Professor of Music always 
reminds us of a Professor of Magic, and a Doctor of 
Music of a Doctor of Corns, Personally, if we were ad- 
dicted professionally to the tonal art we would feel quite 
satisfied to be called a musician. 

nRre 

An old but surely sturdy Irishman who had made a 
reputation as a gang “boss” got a job with a railroad con- 
struction company at Port au Prince, Hayti. One day 
when the sun was hotter than usual his gang of Haytians 
began to shirk, and as the chief engineer rode up on his 
horse, he heard the Irishman shout: “Allez!—you sons of 
guns—allez!” Then, turning to the-engineer, he said, “I 
curse the day I ever learned their language.”"—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 

nae 

Our suggestion, made just two years ago in this col- 
umn, that some one write a divorce march as an antidote 
to Mendelssohn's “Wedding March,” seems to have made 
a belated hit with the humorous weekly, Life, which prints 
it in this form: 

“At last,” cried the musician, “I have fame within my 
grasp.” 

“How so?” asked his wife, who had heard the same 
thing before. 
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“You know Mendelssohn's ‘Wedding March,’ and the 
marvelous repute it brought him?” said the musician. 

“Yes, but what of it?” 

“Well, I'm going to write a divorce march.” 

It is rather hard lines to have to force a bit of fame 
for one’s self on a carom, as it were, but we would rather 
have that than nothing at all. 

a2ear 


Hamburg is proud because it has celebrated its 500th 
performance of “Lohengrin.” That's nothing. Look at 
“The Merry Widow.” 

nemre 


In the Cologne Gazette there is a good story about 
Brahms and the late Erich Wolff, who on the occasion 
of a visit to the great composer was presented by him with 
a gold tipped cigarette, which the young musician imme- 
diately placed in his breast pocket. Brahms was surprised 
and asked: “Why do you not smoke it now? It is a 
very choice cigarette.” “Oh,” answered the recipient of the 
gift, “1 shall keep the cigarette as a souvenir from the 
great Brahms.” The master grunted and said: “Then 
kindly return that weed to me. If you mean to preserve 
it, a poor one will do as well. I have some of those, too.” 


nRre 


Fresh from Europe, where he had been “resting busily,” 
as he puts it, Dr, Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, spent a few days at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin in New York this week before proceeding to the 
scene of his winter labors, where he expects to begin re- 
hearsing his orchestra about November 3. When we called 
on Dr. Kunwald, that gentleman had just risen from a 
grand piano, upon which he had been doing finger Delsarte 
in the shape of arpeggios and double note scales. “Why?” 
asked the visitor. “In general, because I never have aban- 
doned by piano practice,” was Dr. Kunwald’s explanation, 
“and in particular, because I am to play the Beethoven C 
minor concerto at the Cincinnati Orchestra concerts on 
December 5 and 6.” Judging by the manner in which Dr. 
Kunwald did Chopin’s D flat nocturne on one memorable 
occasion when we were in Cincinnati last winter, he is a 
pianist whose every performance should be well worth 
hearing. Something tells us that we shall, if we are 
spared, be present at the Kunwald solo appearance in De- 
cember, and we look forward with pleasure to reporting .t 
for the Musicat Courter. When asked whether he had 
found any new works of value during his stay abroad, 
Dr. Kunwald winked with more delight than dignity and 
made answer: “Yes. There are nine splendid symphonies 
by a promising young man named Beethoven Ludwig is 
his first name, I believe—and I discovered also four worthy 
works in the same form by a gifted chap called Johannes 
Brahms, if I am not mistaken. Also Schumann, Schubert, 
Mozart, Wagner”—but we had taken the hint and fled 
In spite of Dr. Kunwald’s playful conservativeness, a 
glance over the Cincinnati Symphony prospectus published 
recently in the Musica Courier shows that he is keeping 
a sympathetic eye on the new output in Europe and has 
culled some of the representative examples for presenta- 
tion before the very critical public of Cincinnati. 


One reason why music writers get a pain in the spot 
where the backbone joins the head is because they have 
to read things like this, published by well meaning re- 
porters in the news columns of the dailies: “Maurice 
Warner, the nineteen year old violinist, called by the 
greatest artists and teachers of Europe America’s only 
true artist musician, says that back of his power is the 
magical influence of mother love that is the genius in 
him.” Which is from the New York (yes, New York) 
American of last Sunday. 

near 


When they interview actresses, the irrepressible report 
ers are just as original. One of them obtained a talk from 
Christie McDonald for the New York Press, and waded 
out of the meeting with these important reflections on the 
part of the comic opera star: “I like to have pink dinners 
and violet dinners and blue dinners, and so on. When I 
give a pink dinner the flowers used as decorations for the 
table are pink. It isn’t often one finds stunning purple 
decorated china, yet I have such a set, and I only use it 
when violets and irises are in season, for purple flowers 
are almost as great a rarity. But, most of all, I love 
green dishes.” 

nee 

Once in a while London Punch bursts into musical jest, 
and here is the latest specimen of its melodious funmak- 
ing : 

“Lillian Granfelt, interviewed by the Pall Mall Gazette 
on the subject of her forthcoming appearance in Raimond 
Réze’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ tells an interesting story of an inci 
dent which befell her in her student days at Paris: 

“‘One day I was riding on horseback with some Scan- 
dinavian students when my horse shied and bolted. My 
hat flew off, my hair came undone and fell round me in 
streams, but still I held fast and would not let go. The 
people who saw me shouted, “Bravo, Jeanne d’Arc!” and 


it was, I think, a sort of sign that I should one day be the 
creator of the Maid of Orleans in this opera.’ 

“Inquiries made of various luminaries of the musical 
world show that these premonitions are of comparatively 
frequent occurrence. 

“Mr. Boldero-Bamborough (née Bamberger), the fa- 
mous Scoto-Semitic violinist, writes from Boldero Towers 
to point out that in his early infancy the nursery rhyme 
to which he was always lulled to sleep by Madame Bam 
berger was ‘Hi Diddle Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle.’ It 
should be mentioned that Mr. Boldero-Bamborough pos 
sesses a very fine Persian cat called Beethoven, because 
of its addiction to Moonlight’ sonatas. 

“Jean de Reszke, in a recent interview Polish 
journalist, describes the curious omen which befell him 


with a 


_when attending a public elementary school in. Podolia 


One day,’ remarked the great tenor, ‘| was playing tipcat 
with some of my schoolmates on the banks of a small 
lake, when, in the ardour of the game, I lost my balance, 
fell into the water, and being unable to swim would proba 
bly have been drowned but for the timely assistance of 
an old swan, which seized my waistband with its bill and 
brought me to the The schoolmaster, who had 
been summoned by the cries of the boys, shouted out, 
“Buck up, Lohengrin!” and for the rest of my school days 
1 went by the name of the role in which I was subse 
quently some of my 


shore. 


destined to win most resounding 
triumphs.’ 

“Madame Melba is fond of telling a curious story of 
her school days at the High School at Mazawattee, which 
foreshadowed her success on the lyric stage. On her 
arrival at the school with other 
head mistress asked, ‘Which of you is Nellie Mitchell?’ 
and the future prima donna replied with ungrammatica! 
emphasis, ‘Me, me.’ As a nick- 
named ‘Mimi,’ in accurate anticipation of her ultimate 
identification with the heroine of Puccini's opera.” 

- 


We are in receipt of the attached advertisement, which 


several newcomers the 


result she was at Once 


has its good points: 
IT 1S TRUE 
That Karl E. Tunberg is a resident of Seattle 
That American composers are on his programs; 
That he has never been “commanded” to appear before 
Royalty; 
That he has not played in all the capitals of Europe; 
YET NEVERTHELESS 
He is offering a very interesting Concert at the Assem 
bly Hali of the Odd Fellows Temple, Tenth and East 
Pine, Monday E Oct, 27, 1913. Tickets are 
fifty cents and are now on sale at Sherman & Clay 
Co., Mariius, and Wood & Burns 
ane 
It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who unintentionally gave 


vening, 


us music critics a prod when he wrote: “The human race 


is divided into two classes—those that go ahead and do 

something and those who sit and inquire ‘Why wasn't it 

done the other way?” 
Rae 


This department feels that it owes a tribute to Verdi, 
as everyone else is tributing the great and good man jus: 


PARMA'S IDEA OF VERDI 
By G Ganzini, Parma. 


now. Therefore we publish the accompanying portrait of 
the sweet singer of Busetto, and as we gaze at the fea- 
tures of the maestro who wrote the deathless strains of 


“Aida” and “La Donna e Mobile,” we are moved by 
these reflections upon his life and his imperishable exam 
ple: 


zane 
Koven, according to Town T tells 
an amusing tale of the time when in his desire to compose 


Reginald de 


1) 
pics, 


amid silent surroundings he went to a cemetery and, para- 
doxically enough, started to pen some deathless tunes in 
that solemn place. “But,” adds Reggie, “it was a Lutheran 
burying place, and when a German brewer's funeral turned 
up, he was accompanied to his last resting place by five 
thousand Maennerchor members, who sang Teutonic 
chants feelingly, but oh, so loudly.” 
nner 

More corroboration comes for our pri 
week Ada 

Miss 


the gangplank carrying a doll dressed in Highland kilts 


phecy in this col 
Rehan and 


Mary 
| 


walked down 


umn some weeks ago. Last 


Garden arrived from Europe Rehan 


1 . 1" 


and jacket, and Miss Garden alighted leaning on a tall 


cane, which she manipulated 4 la Florian Tosca until the 
last of the reporters and photographers had seen it. Next! 
nee 
Wagner's “Ring” cycle is the marathon of mus‘« 
nee 
“Why was Richard Wagner always 
ing money from his friends sks 
Weekly, and answers interestingly 
“Because he was born a generatio 
get for his compositions more tl 


the most prominent German com 
Strauss, gets for his. The royal 
dred times what they wer: 


as Wolfganz von Gersdorf 
Buhne 
“When 


lin, Wagner demanded $750 


for camp was produced i 


That 
although the opera bad twenty-tw 


*‘Tannhauser,’ 
nsidered to 
rmances 

season there (1856-7) The on 
1870, the five hundredth in 1907. ‘1 ngris ich had 


first Berlin performance 1859 (nine Weimar ) 


reached its six hundredth last Mar peras 
royalties on which would have elped ¢t 


financially independent of his friends, fared bad 


‘Rienzi’ had only five hearings and w 
has nevertheless 


*The 
50, although this romantic 


eighteen years. It 


in that city altogethe Flying 

pera wit 
the first four hearings for no fewer than twen 
(1844-1868). ‘Die 


270 times and 


Meistersinger’ has been gi 
Tristan’ 150 times Altogether 
of Wagner performances that have taken place 
above 2,500.’ 
re Fe 

Quite blithely for a paper 
don Musical News heads an ; 
What shall one call 


the Friars’ Club gave a dinner th 


Irving Berlin 
the Democratic nominee for Ma 

( ommissioners. we 
za, 


justifiably that 


Fire and Police 
Can not one say Henry 
starboard 


healthy c ntempt 


strong Liszt to 


Reinald Werrenrath has a 
worshippers. After his 
1 


last T hursday evening, a crowd 


splendid recit 
of congratulators thronged into 
of the 
imner sanctum 


stage and waited for the artist to emerge 


‘Poor dear,” murmured one will 
cheeks and 


is soul to 


with pre-Raphaelite chin, “how deli 


be the attuning of | allow him t 


varying emotions so exquisitely.” Just then 
and Reinald emerged, smoking a long, thicl 
He mouthed the clouds of smoke as an ep 


gundy and said Gee. but this cieas 


part of my recital.” The pre-Rapha 


best 
away and as she glided up the steps that 
Forty second street she was overheard t 

be s the sare 
‘flow'rs 


‘whisp’ring leaves calling t 


panion: “And to think that 

so meltingly of his 

balmy fragrance,’ 

and ‘the rose dye of thy blushes!’ Oh 
an Ae 


To Charles Wakefield Cadman we are 
had 


longing sow 


dreadful 


ndebted for one of 


the best bits of reading we hav in many a day. He 
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a page from a magazine called The Kinetogram, 


IC CUES FOR EDISON FILMS REVIEWED IN 
THIS ISSUE. 
THE FOREMAN’S TREACHERY. 
the Welsh copper mines. 
Part I. 


arama 


unil 


Grithth dis¢ 


noderat 
overs a valuable deposit of ore.” 
unt 

Barcarolle until 

fears for the safety of his. money.” 


English folk song or quiet 
Part II, 
Agitato accord- 


ning through church arch. 


’ valse lente until 
Tremolo until 


next day, 
to toreman. 

x body. Plaintive until 
crime.” Agitato according 


ry ol the 


met with his punishment.” Plaintive 


TWICE RESCUED. t 
romantic drama. The characters are young people of 


The scenes are laid at a summer resort on the 


waltz unt] 
Agitato until 
Valse lente until 


Plaintive 


The Girls Go Bathing.” 
out of 
Betty 


water, 
is engaged.” 


irri¢ lady 


learns that 


waltz until 
increasing to agitato until 


Slow 
er,” tremolo 
Siow waltz until finish. 
HIRAM GREEN, DETECTIVE. 
medy tells how a country youth with aspir- 
1 detective captures a pair of crooks through 
neheaded luck. 
ramatic hurry until 
Che Village Store.” Barn dance until 
ovesick Youth.” Slow rag until 
Storekeeper Drives to Town to Deposit 


crooks. Bright rag, accelerating at 


REGINALD’S COURTSHIP, 
ht comed, 
until 
Valse moderato until 
Rag until 
waltz until 


tempo 
enters ofnce 
office. 
Slow 


ind her father leave 


Have a Headache.” 
Brighten until 
All off for ¢ Island.” 
Valse moderato until 

Hebrew melody until 


scenic 
oney Rag until 
estaurant 
His Last Resort.” 
Bright march until 

Accelerate 


scene 
pick up money until finish. 
HE SEAPORT OF JERUSALEM AND ITS ORANGE INDUSTRY. 
ers should be used for this picture. A swing 
other number of that type for the 
oriental intermesso of dervish char- 


rest of the picture 


rian 
i? é 


and an 


of Simon, the Tanner,” Oriental inter- 


Oranges to the Steamer,” back to 


Larrving 


inal number 


HIS FIRST PERFORMANCE 
h actor invites his parents to see him act in 
The comedy is furnished by the parents who 
that it is only a play. 


RY 


y until 
“Tommy McGuire.” 
rises. Melodramatic hurry until 
Sneaky music until 
Short cord then 


Bright waltz until 


lights cigarette 
points guns at Indian 
ry until finish. 


SILAS MARNER. 
Intensely dramatic throughout. An atmosphere English 
period about 1830 


Part I. 


country village, 
Pastora! melody until 

Silas falls into chair pear sick man. Tremolo according 
to action until 

and doctor enter sick room. Valse lente until 
Plaintive melody until 


Minister 


Money found behind trunk. 


After wedding party passes. Pastoral melody until 
Sub-title, “Perhaps Silas Will Loan Me the Money.” 
Tremolo until 


After scene in tavern, Valse lente until finish. 


Part II. 
Plaintive until 
Silas leads woman and child into house. Bright waltz until 
Silas enters with child. Plaintive until 
Godfrey leaves home of Silas. Bright waltz until 
Godfrey enters his home. Plaintive until 
Godfrey embraces his wife. Brighter until 
Godfrey gives money to Silas. Slower until 
Scene by fireplace fades. Accelerate until finish. 
a 
Thanks, Charles. 
nner - 
The New York Times tells us that Ivy Scott, of the Cen- 
tury Opera, “has sunk the title role of ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
four times.” As a matter of fact, she lifted it, but the 
poor typesetter did not know that. 
Rar 
“What's the difference between a teacher and a peda- 
gogue ?” inquires a lady questioner. About $4 per hour. 





GERALDINE FARRAR’S AMBITION. 


Sets Out to Establish Clientele for Recitals—Perf 
a Program of Songs and Achieves Mixed Results—Is 
Effective in Dramatic and Modern Music, but 
Misses the Spirit of the Older Masters— 
Constitutes Effective Stage Presence. 





Actuated perhaps with the idea that it is a good plan 
not to bank permanently on the favor which the public ex- 
tends to prima donnas, particularly when it begins to tire 
of them, young Geraldine Farrar seems to be taking time 
by the forelock in endeavoring to establish for herself a 
profitable clientele to attend her song recitals and insure 
popularity and pelf for the singer at such periods when 
she is not engaged at the Metropolitan Opera House or 
shall have outlived her usefulness there, a consummation 
not impossible since the coming of Lucrezia Bori to that 
temple of vocal exploitation. 

Aside from business motives, which are no more un- 
worthy in an artist than in any other human being, Miss 
Farrar no doubt is fired also with the high ambition to 
prove that nothing is beyond her in the realm of singing 
and that her musicianship, voice, and general intelligence 
fit her to be as successful in concert work as she has been 
in grand opera. Miss Farrar has brains in an unusual 
degree, and she has tremendous confidence in herself, and 
the mere fact that she lacked experience in the art of 
concert vocalism did not embarrass her very much. She 
argued rightfully enough, that the only way to get experi- 
ence is to get it, and so she promptly engaged upon a 
series of recitals, her first New York appearance in the 
role of a lieder interpreter taking place last Saturday 
afternoon, October 26, at Carnegie Hall, before an aud:- 
ence, friendly, expectant, and in decided holiday spirit. 

Whatever her purpose in taking up such a difficult line of 
endeavor, the fact remains that Miss Farrar must be given 
credit for entering upon it with determination, and her 
first move was in the right direction, for unlike Mme. 
Melba, she barred operatic selections from her program, 
as the appended list demonstrates : 

Wonnevoller Mai 

La Partenza 

Mit einem gemalten Band 
Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre 
Alleluja 

Non t’ accostar all’ Urna 
Heidenréslein 

Ach! Wenn ich doch ein Immchen wir’ 
Der Schmetterling 

Gute Nacht 

Der Edelfalk 
Walpurgisnacht 

Sternlein 


Sprédes Kind 
Er liebte mich 
Sylvelin 


Ouvre tes yeux bleus (request) 
I'm Not As Other Lassies 
The Maiden and the Butterfly 
The Bluebell 

Geraldine Farrar’s singing is not an unmixed vocal 
blessing, but it has its good points, of which her rich and 
even middle register, and her power to project especially 
those tonal modulations that symbolize lyrical ecstasy and 
poignant anguish, are the most striking. Her low tones 
lack resonance and her high tones sound best when they 
are given their full sonority and intended for brilliant 
effect—for operatic effect, let us say. Purely lyrical qual- 
ity is absent in the altitudinous regions of the Farrar 
voice, and when used with such intent becomes harsh and 
reedy. Only the middle register, with its mezzo soprano col- 
oring, has true sensuous appeal. The breath manage- 


ment is excellent. A fine legato and delicate sense for 
tonal tinting complete the list of purely vocal virtues pos- 
sessed by Miss Farrar. On the other hand she is woefully 
deficient in coloratura, and through lack of practice in that 
branch of song, sems to have lost even the little agility 
which she possessed as an executant of fioriture passages 
when she began her operatic career. Her production of 
the faulty upper tones mentioned before indisputably is 
the result of a bad method. Her tones above F are ex- 
tremely unreliable when employed in’ lesser dynamic vol- 
ume than forte. The present reviewer does not agree 
with those critics of Miss Farrar who say that she forces 
her voice. She has no need to; its resonance is ample. 
She does not remain on the key at all times. Her enuncia- 
tion is indistinct—notably in German. 

As an interpreter, the leading characteristic displayed by 
Miss Farrar is rare talent for discerning and exposing 
the dramatic kernel of a song. Her operatic training 
helps her m that. Fortunately her musical instinct is 
nearly always correct, and in consequence she avoids most 
tactfully any exaggeration in expression and all undue 
stress in emotional display. 

A frank survey of Miss Farrar’s shortcomings compels 
the assertion that she does not as yet find the true style 
of utterance for the songs by Gluck, Beethoven, Handel, 
Mozart, and Schubert, which figured on her program. The 
chaste classical style with its purity of phrase, its ele- 
vated sentiment, and its lofty dignity of conception, are 
at this time quite beyond Miss Farrar. Her delivery of 
Schubert’s “Heidenréslein” was particularly bad. The 
tenderness of the little song went lost completely in the 
rapidity of the tempo taken. Miss Farrar made a comic 
opera ditty of the classical gem. 

The Franz “Schmetterling” had charm, the Loewe num- 
bers revealed true dramatic intensity, and the Moussorgsky 
morceau stirred the imagination of the hearers deeply. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Er liebt mich,” Strauss’ “Zueignung,” 
Gretchaninov’s “Paix du Soir,” and Massenet’s “Ouvre 
tes yeux bleus” were the other selections that stood out 
by reason of their exceptional performance. 

When all is weighed in the artistic balance, the dispas- 
sionate reviewer must find that Miss Farrar has decided 
talent as a lieder singer, and with further study of the 
classics and fuller understanding of their ethical message, 
should in time develop into an authoritative exponent of 
the masterpieces of song. At present her recital perform- 
ance is interesting and entertaining, but not especially in- 
structive and not at all uplifting. She was applauded 
heartily and encored plentifuily by a large audience, whose 
feminine members cried enthusiastic and audible praises, 
between handclaps, of Miss Farrar’s attractive presence 
and modish attire. 





Outlook Club Musicale. 
Mrs. R. Russell Brant, of 480 Summit avenue, South 


Orange, N. J., entertained the Outlook Club at her home 
Wednesday afternoon, October 22, with a delightful mu- 


sicale. The program, with the exception of Mrs. Clyne’s 
solos, was in charge of Eugenie B. Abbott. Mrs. Abbott's 
pupils, Mrs. Brant and the Misses Andresen, played in a 
very artistic manner, and displayed the individuality char- 
acteristic of all of Mrs. Abbott’s teaching. 
Mrs. Abbott sings to the hearts of her listeners, her work 
being very artistic and her voice unusually sympathetic. 
Mrs. Clynes displayed a contralto voice of fine quality. 
The program follows: 
Overture, Der Freischutz 
Elsa and Isabel Andresen, Mrs. Brant and Mrs. Abbott. 
Voice, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (from Samson and 
Delilah) 
Leah Pearson Clynes. 
Piano solos— 
An den Frihling 
Waltz, A flat major 


Voice— 
re ey Pe Tap ee eS Schoenfeld 


Piano. duo, First Arabesque 
The Misses Andresen. 
Piano solo, Nocturne, G miner 
Mrs. Brant. 
Voice, Ein Schaferlied a Madrigal 
Leah 


Piano solos— 


Waltz, G flat major 
Polonaise, A major 


Mrs. Gilbert A. Pond and Theodora Brown, accompanists. 





The Kilties Band through its manager has offered Mr 
Bryan $2,000 a week for a four weeks’ lecture tour in com- 
pany with the musical organization. It would be worth the 
money to see Mr. Bryan in kilts—-New York Morning 
Telegraph. 
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Greetings from Titta Ruffo. 


Titta Ruffo, the great baritone, sent the accompanying 
illustrated postal card to the Musicat Courter. The trans- 


Parma, Prop. Art. Riservata. 
lation is as follows: “Titta Ruffo thinking of North 


Most cordial greetings to Mr. Blumenberg.” 


By G. Ganzini, 


America. 





FRANKO AT THE HIPPODROME. 


Nahan Franko, with his orchestra of 110 musicians, re- 
ceived a deservedly warm welcome from the good sized 
audience at the Hippodrome, New York, Sunday evening, 
October 26, when, with the assistance of Jenny Dufau, col- 
oratura soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera; Rafaelo 
Diaz, Jramatic tenor of Hammerstein’s Opera Company, 
and Paul Kefer, violoncellist, he gave the first of the con- 
certs of popular music which the Messrs. Shubert have ar- 
ranged to give at the Hippodrome Sunday evenings. 

The twelve numbers on the program included orchestral 
selections by Meyerbeer, Rossini, Handel, Grieg, Wagner, 
Ponchielli, Liszt and Konezak, all of which received music- 
ally intelligent, warmly felt, and technically satisfying read- 
ings by Mr. Franko. He is a true artist of the baton, and 
pleased his audience so keenly that its insistent demands for 
encores (among which Mr. Franko numbered the Dvorak 
“Humoresque” and the “Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoff- 
man”) lengthened the program considerably. 

One of the best features of the program was the effec- 
tive violin rendition of Handel's “Largo,” by Mr. Franko, 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite proved the most satisfactory 
of the orchestral numbers. Particularly did the “Asa’s 
Death” show the artistic capability of the orchestra. 

Jenny Dufau, who created a favorable impression on the 
New York musical public at her recital in Carnegie Hall 
last week, sang two numbers and two encores, both of 
which gave the soprano ample opportunity to disclose the 
great flexibility of her voice—one of very pleasing quality 

Rafaelo Diaz sang a “Boheme” aria (Puccini) with two 
recalls. Mr. Diaz is a native of San Antonio, Tex., and 
has just returned from a ten year period of study abroad 
His voice is a sweet vibrant tenor, and he possesses an 
abundance of temperament. 

Paul Kefer, violoncellist, gave a musicianly 
of “Kol Nidrei’” (Max Bruch) and encore. 

Daniel Lieberfeld was the piano accompanist 


rendition 





“This is a song that will live forever, father.” 
“Then I’m blamed glad I’m going to die some day !"— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


The experiment of grand opera at low prices at the 
Century Theater has been so successful thus far as to war- 
rant the hope that the second opera house may be here- 
after a permanent institution for esthetic development — 
New York Times. 


The theater Cassini of Venice opened the middle of 
October with a lyric season to last until December & 
“Favorita,” “Mignon,” and Massenet’s “Manon” will be 
heard, these to be followed by two new works, by Maestro 
Ferréeto: “Dilio Fragin,” and “La Violinata.” 


CORDELIA LEE’S VIOLIN PLAYING. 


Young Artist Plays a Taxing Program—Wins Respect in 
Spite of Handicap of Nervousness and Poor Accom- 
paniments—Possesses Temperament and 
Personality—Is Best in Bach. 


To say that Cordelia Lee achieved her best artistic re- 
sults in the Bach “Chaconne” at her Aeolian Hall violin 
recital last Thursday afternoon, October 22, is to tell prac- 
tically the whole story of the concert, for the number was 
placed in the middle of the program, after Miss Lee’s 
initial nervousness had worn off, and also it represented the 
only piece she played without the piano accompaniment of 
Falkenstein. That hindrance 
He seemed to have no 


gentleman was a 


n onception of 


George 
rather than a help. 
the broad spirit in which Miss Lee essayed to read Handel, 
and in the Bruch concerto acted as a brake on the soloist, 
with his rigidity of rhythm, lack of alertness, and inno- 
cence of even a suggestion of flexibility. It speaks volumes 
for Miss for the 
clearness of her own conception that she rose superior to 


Lee’s knowledge of those works and 
her piano partner and accomplished her artistic task in 
spite of his devastating work. 

Miss Lee’s tone and her sweep of bow had splendid 
opportunities in the Handel D major sonata, and made 
themselves apparent to all those who know how to discount 
the effect of nervousness on the part of the player. 

Bruch’s G minor concerto represented sympathetic ma 
terial for Miss Lee, as it exhibited the volume of her tone 
—so large was it, in fact, that there seemed no need what 
ever for the occasional forcing in which her nervousness 
induced her to indulge. 

It is not an easy matter to inject sustained interest into 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” but Miss Lee held her hearers 
with the lightwaisted work. Hubay’s “Zephir” was cloud 
ed here and there in intonation. 

Bach’s “Chaconne” was given a reading based on musi- 
cal appreciation. It can be said unreservedly that Miss 
Lee did an admirable Bach performance. 

“Ave Maria,” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Wieniawski's 
“Souvenir de Moscou” ended the regular program but not 
the applause of the audience which, lavish before in its 
marks of favor, now crescendoed its enthusiasm so marked 
ly that numerous recalls and encores confirmed the pleas 
ure which the concert had given 

Miss Lee’s aureole of blonde hair, her lovely features 
and her clinging robe that revealed unusual graces of fig- 
ure, made her a picture of youth and beauty most pleasing 


to behold. 





Riheldaffer and Middleton in Pittsburgh Concert 
Before a large and fashionable audience, Grace Hall 
Riheldaffer, soprano, and Arthur Middleton, basso, ap 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 


peared on October 23 at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
a concert given by the benefit of the United Presbyterian 
Orphans’ Home. 

Never, it is believed, has the gifted cantatrice been heard 
to better advantage. For the critics she sang “Wie nabte 
mir der Schlummer” beautifully, but she captivated the 
audience by her astonishing facility in “Staccato Polka” 
and her charming rendition of the often sung “Lass With 
the Delicate Air.” Her best work was with the Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” with an admirably rendered violin obbligato by Sol 


Marcosson, and in Cadman’s “Groves of Shiraz.” A fea- 
ture of the concert was her brilliant presentation of 
“Comes Ecstasy” from the new cycle, “First Love,” by 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart and L. M. Genet—a cycle dedi- 





GRACE HALL-RIHELDAFFER. 
cated to Mrs. Riheldaffer and given first performance at 
this concert. The duet from Mr. Mid 


dieton, was a triumph for both singers and formed a fitting 


“Trovatore,” wit 


climax to the concert 
Mr. Middleton’s rich basso won 

deepened the favorable impression er: 

cember in the “Messiah.” 


instant appr i and 
ated by him last Dx 


His aria, “Le Tambour Major 


commanded a recall in response to which he gave Carpen 


ter’s “Looking Glass River”—one of the most artistic m 
ments of the evening 

The pleasure of the occasion was greatly augmented b 
the magnificent work of T. Carl Whitmer 


the accompaniments for both singers 


who furnished 


Those Sweet Little Voices. 


(From 
The girl with a sweet little 


the Wellington Leader.) 


voice need not feel discour 


aged because she has no opportunity sing in grand 


opera. She can give great pleasure by being a songbird 


if she 


or pencil, let her give her artistic 


in the home nest. Or with her brus 


full 


has a knack 
tendencies Sway in 


making her home pretty 
little voice 
Many little 


ambition. Every 


The girl with a sweet 


sing im grand opera sweet 


rumed by too much girl has ; 


tle voice if she will but 
of the 


husband and children \ 


train it to sweetness, and 


train it is one duties she owes to her parents and t 


her future 


sweet voice is a fin 


dowry for any bride. The wife who can sing a simpk 


song in a musical voice and play | mpaniment on the 


piano has the makings of a happy life. Far better for 
that 
little home than that sh 


the 


a one she should be a positive success in her 


should be an uncertain success 


operatic stage. But the musical voice does not mea 


a voice that is constantly busy in song. Singing 


right, and every girl should be able and willing to sir 


but it is better to have a good nversational 
good singing voice if one can not have both. 


are 


vice than 
Harsh voices 
with 
To 


girl's 


unconsciously associated harsh te npers, swee 


ee " 
voices with sweet tempers educate her voice is a 


much a rightful part of a training as to educa 


her mind. Every woman, to be sure, should have an ed 


cated mind, but when she—as all ladies do—has occasi 


to’“speak her mind’’ she should articulate musically 





“Your work bears the closest 
marked the girl with the dimple. 
“What infinite pains you must take with it!” 
“Perhaps,” replied the artist, “but, do you know, I ¢ 
the pains.” 
“Then,” she rejoined with a bright smile, “you, too, 
pursue art for art’s ache."—Chicago Tribune. 


kind of 


nspection,” 


“The show was ruined because the calcium light would: 
work right.” 

“No, not ruined, but it put the performance in a very 
bad light.””"—Baltimore American. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS NOVELTY. 


Sibelius Symphony Keisiuii Discussion and Dif- 
fering Opinions—Pavlowa and Troupe of 
Dancers Delight Large Audiences—Sousa 
and His Band at Colonial Theater— 
Henry Russell Returns from 
Abroad—Melba at Sym- 
phony Hall. 


Mass., 
Sibelius’ 


October 25, 1913. 

rf the Symphony in 
m the program of the third pair of 

suc- 


Boston, 


season 


and 25, and 

difference of 
All might agree 
even irrever 


ncerts, October 24 
much discussion and 
tonians, 


cientious Bos 


riginal music (some might 
imagination and im- 


The 


prevailed 


abor that it has 


ginal), 
characteristically delineative. 


vod and expression which 


f the work may be characteristic of the 
but that does not particu- 
that it is 
strange and yet 
which defy definite analysis, 


ronment, 
stener,—-the fact remains 
agmentary, and dissonant, 

ng qualities 
first hearing, but impress strongly and pow- 
mecerto for string and 
No. 2, and Haydn's 


remainder of the pro- 


tanding Handel's cx 

Gluck's Ballet Suite 

wr formed the 

ing of the orchestra was of the highest 
ae 

ver 25, Anna Pavlowa assisted by L 

Russian dancers, gave two 

At the mati- 

Chopin,” in 


ind her company of 


the Boston Opera House 

re given “Une Soiree de 
preludes, two waltzes, 
music by Chopin, 


Zalich to 


turne two 
1 were danced to 


arranged by M music 
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gathered the finest of Jensen’s 
: collection of rare excellence 
ho wishes to be ready with 
yire, and every concert 

and most 


nes an essential 


Write sbout our Easy Payment Pian 


JENSEN'S SONGS. 
omposed some of the most beautiful 
nd 8 a real service to the musical 
Ditson 4 ompany 
» the convenient, 
and d Musicians Li 
lumes.— Musical 


by Seroff, Moussorgski and Rimsky-Korsakoff with the 
settings and costumes designed by Leon Bakst, and a group 
of divertissements or miscellaneous dances. It is difficult 
to be original in extolling the marvelous art of Pavlowa, 
since not only has almost every rhapsodic phrase been 
used before, but there is that in her art which is so di- 
vinely, transcendentally beautiful and complete that it 
defies ordinary description. Very true are the words of 
Ernest Newman, the London critic, who says of Mme. 
Pavlowa that she is a dancing soul where others are only 
dancing bodies. Much interest at this performance was 
centered in the ballet, “Orientale,’ seen here for the first 
time, in which the gorgeous barbaric splendor of the scene, 
the wonderful colorings of the costumes and the marvelous 
pantomime and dancing of Mme. Pavlowa, M. Novi- 
koff and M. Oukrainsky alike contributed. At the even- 
ing performance a rather old fashioned ballet, “The Magic 
Flute,” arranged by L. Ivanoff, with excellent music by R. 
Drigo, comprised the first part of the program. In this 
M. Cecchetti, the principal mime of the company, Mme. 
Pavlowa and M. Novikoff carried off chief honors. Fol- 
lowing this came Weber's “Invitation to the Dance,” ar- 
Zajlich, and after that the usual number 
In M. Novikoff, Mme. Pavlowa has 
his virility, grace and technical 
equipment varying demands. His “Dance 
de Pirate,” given at the afternoon performance and re- 
peated in the evening, was superb in its abandon and dis- 
tanct.on. The supporting company is one of unusual ex- 
cellence, and the orchestia was led by Mr. Stier with fine 
authority and musicianship, There were crowded houses 
at both performances and immense enthusiasm, particu- 
larly at the close of the evening program when the “incom- 
parable” Pavlowa was recalled time and aga.n to acknowl- 
edge the tributes of an enraptured audience. 
nRe 

It was to be expected that Symphony Hall would contain 
a capacity audience at the concert given by Mme. Melba 
and her associates, Edmund Burke, baritone, and Marcel 
Moyse, flutist, on Sunday afternoon last, and these ex- 
pectations were more than fulfilled, with every available 
inch of standing room taken and nearly three hundred 
people seated on the stage. With due regard for the feel- 
ings and desires of her audience, Mme. Melba’s program 
contained numbers in which she delighted thcm in former 
operatic days, such as the “Addio” from “B heme,” aad 
“Ave Maria” from “Otello,” besides songs by Dcbussy, 
Charpentier’s aria from “Louise,” “Depuis le Jour,” and 
Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark.” The resonant bari- 
tone of Mr. Burke and Mr. Moyse’s flute playing were 
attractive features of the program. Gabriel Lapierre fur- 
nished sympathetic accompaniments for all three artists, 

eRe 

The first of a series of two concerts by Sousa and his 
band was given on Sunday evening at the Colonial The- 
ater. The numbers ranged from classical to popular and 
included Mr. Sousa’s new suite, “The American Maid.” 
Virginia Root, soprano, and Margel Gluck, violin.st, were 


the assisting soloists, 


ranged by M. 
of divertissements. 
a most skilful assistant, 
mecting the 


nRre : 

Clara Tippett, the well known vocal teacher and coach, 
has opened her Pierce Building studio and is already busy 
with a large and interesting class of pupils. 

anaes 
styled a lyric soprano, was heard in a 
recital at Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening. Of her 
performance the less said the better. She had the assist- 

Andrea de Segurola, basso of the Metropolitan 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, of New York, and Vir- 
ginio Capelloni, baritone. It was a pleasure to hear Senor 
de Segurola in concert work. Hitherto he has been 
known here only as an operatic singer. His sense of style, 
diction and interpretation, added to a voice of quality and 
compass, make him as successful in the concert field as 
he has been in the operatic. 

nue 

Ovto Urack, assistant conductor and cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, who returned a few weeks ago 
from his summer in Europe, is now comfortably settled 
in his new home on Warwick road, Brookline. When 
asked in the general course of conversation if he had 
spent a pleasant summer he replied quickly: “No, it was 
not pleasant, for it rained all the time.” On other sub- 
jects than the weather, however, Mr. Urack was more en- 
thusiastic, for instance, his new symphony, which Boston 
audiences will have a chance to hear later in the season, 
and which has been promised a hearing not only by Dr. 
Muck but by leading European conductors as well. 

nue 

Director Russell of the Boston Opera House and Con- 
ductor Andre Caplet returned from Europe on the steam- 
ship Olympic and reached Boston towards the end of last 
week. Mr. Russell had very little information to give the 
newspapers other than that already announced. 

nee 

A recital was given at Jordan Hall on Friday evening 
by Ramon Blanchart, member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and New England Conservatory faculty, assisted 


May Keon, 


ance of 
Opera ; 


by the following of his pupils: Ethel F. Brigham, 
soprano; Rosa V. Sharfsin, soprano; Bertha F. 
Manley, soprano, and Erminda Blanchart, contralto. The 
program consisted almost wholly of operatic excerpts, and 
in these Mr. Blanchart has transmitted to his pupils some 
of the qualities which characterize his own work. Of 
course on the individual aptitude of the pupil depends 
greatly whether these qualities are absorbed or not. Mr. 
Blanchart’s intelligence as a singer and his dramatic skill 
together with his years of varied experience make him 
essentially fitted for guiding youthful operatic aspirants in 
the right way. His own contributions to the program 
were, as usual, given with authority and taste. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


WASHINGTON SEASON TO BE 
OPENED BY BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 


Rubinstein Club Holds Meeting—Piano Teachers Associ.- 
tion Does Likewise —Personal Mention. 
~The Kenesaw Apartment, } 


"Phone, Col. 3098, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1913. 


Washington's concert season will be opened by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra November 4, when the first of a 
series of four Concerts will be given. Katie Wilson Greene 
is still local manager for this organization. Maud G. 
Sewall will give in Studio Hall on the day preceding each 
concert, an informal lecture recital of the program to 
be performed by the orchestra. 

Rare 

The Rubinstein Club held its first meeting last Wednes- 
day morning in the Hotel Raleigh ball room, with the 
largest number of members present in its history. Mrs. 
A. M. Blair, the club’s director, has returned from her 
summer trip abroad and is eager for work. An artists’ 
recital will be given November 15, with Inez Barbour 
soprano, of New York. 

nner 

The first meeting of the Piano Teachers’ Associat’on 
was held October 15, Frank Norris Jones, president of 
the club, led in a discussion on “How can the associat:on 
help toward the greater success of its members.” A pro- 
gram for the season’s work was arranged. 

naure 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson is adding to her list of en- 
gagements for the season, the latest being recitals at 
Murfreesboro, N. C., and Winchester, Va., while an en- 
gagement of importance is that with the Dutchess County 
Choral Society of New York, when Mrs. Lawson will 
sing the soprano part in Haydn's “Creation.” 

zee 

The Music Study Club is an organization of young mu- 
sicians deserving much credit for the:r constant seeking 
after the best in music. The first program of the season 
was given last Monday afternoon at the home of the 
treasurer of the club, Mrs. Orville B. Drown. 

nee 

Hope Hopkins Burroughs, pianist, has associated her- 
self with the DeGuerin School of Music. Mrs. Burroughs, 
with Miss DeGuerin, violinist, and Mabel Latimer, soprano, 
will be heard in concert, as several engagements are being 
arranged. 





zee 
Blanche M. Dalgleish has been made chairman of the 
press committee of the Rubinstein Club, and also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. This is all deserved, as 
Mrs. Dalgleish has given her time, talent and much 
thought to the best interests of the club. 
neuer 
Mrs. William T. Reed, contralto, responded to. the re- 
quest to substitute for a belated singer at one of the meet- 
ings of the missionary convention held in Foundry Church 
last week. Mrs. Reed was in the audience, but consented 
to sing, receiving an ovation at the conclusion of het 
songs. 
zene 
Susanne Oldberg will present in recital Gladys Kain, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Kain. The affair 
will be held in the Oldberg studio, Belasco Theater Build- 
ing, on the afternoon of Friday, October 31. This will be 
Miss Kain’s debut as a singer, and her friends are deeply 
interested. Mrs, Swavely, wife of the principal of the 
Army and Navy School, will pour tea. 
zee 
Mary Cramer, a girl possessing a fine contralto voice, 
and a pupil of Mme. Oldberg, sang for the Sunshine 
Club at the Columbia Theater during the past week. 
Dicx Roor. 





“At last,” exclaimed the long haired inventor, “I ha e 
evolved the greatest practical blessing of the age!” 

“Oh, tell me, Theophilus—tell me what it is!” begged his 
wife. 

“A collar button with a little phonograph inside that 
will call out when it rolls into a dark corner under the 
dresser: ‘Here Iam! Here I am!’'"—New York World. 
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HELENE KOELLING TO GIVE 
SONG RECITAL IN NEW YORK. 


Coloratura Soprano Praised by Press of Two Continents— 
Reported That New York Is to Be Her 
Place of Abode. 


Helene Koelling, whose recital is announced for Novem- 
ber 12, under the management of Antonia Sawyer, is a 
coloratura soprano who comes from Germany, where she 
has won a large reputation for herself, both in concert and 
in opera, She has always been a diligent 
and painstaking student, having studied 
several years with Gerster, Marchesi, 
as well as masters of other 
Mme. Koelling is quite a linguist, as she 


schools. 


reads, writes and sings in German, Ital- 
ian, French and English. 
musical parentage, her mother, a pupil 
of the elder Lamperti, having been a 
well known prima donna in Europe dur- 
ing her day. Mme. Koelling’s father is 
Karl Koelling, the well known composer 
of orchestral music. 


She comes of 


Her voice is one 
of rare beauty, wide range and of great 
flexibility, and as she is an artist of true 
musicianship, much is expected of her 
recital. She appeared in this country 
with the Manhattan 
Opera Company, and was afterward w th 
the Montreal 


several years ago 


Grand Opera Company 
Previous to that, she had sung for sev- 
eral seasons in Germany and Austria, 
and her work forth th« 
highest praise from the most important 


there called 


papers in the principal cities where she 
appeared. 


Professor Taubert, the famous Ger 


man critic, in the Berlin Post says: 


Helene Koelling’s singing and playing of 


the most difficult mad scene in Thomas’ “Ham 
let” had an enchanting and effect 
appat 


highest regis 


superb 


Her voice, a soprano, which reaches 
ently without any effort into the 
ter, sounds beautifully equalized in its entire 
scope, and at the same time very expressive 


The melancholy Scandinavian folksong was 


sung beautifully and with very characteristic 


expression. 
Karl 


Boston Sym 


And no less a critic than Dr. 
Muck, conductor of the 
phony Orchestra, speaks of her as fol- 
lows: 

Mme. Koelling’’s voice is most sympathetic 
and of great carrying power Her 
of the order. Het 
style are excellent, 


Mme 
don, 


technic is 
highest 


expression 


Koelling appeared also in Lon 


and the Times. which accords 
praise to few, voices the opinion that 

Mme. Koelling made a good impressix b 
her clear singing of “Ah fors e lui,” fron 
“La Traviata.” Her perfect control of breath 
in executing passages on high 


her to make great effect with the 


notes enabled 
cadence to 
the words, “delizia al cor,” and similar pas 
sages, and in 
judgment as well as technical skill. 

Mme. Koelling was a member of the 
Manhattan Opera Company, of New York, singing such 
roles as Micaela, Antonia, etc. The color and purity of her 
voice always attracted the critical operagoer, her perform 


showed artistic 


doing so she 


For two years 


ances here eliciting such frequent praise from the critics 
that it would be impossible to quote even a small portion 
of them, During the first season of the Montreal Grand Opera 
Company, Mme. Koelling appeared in many roles, being 
the first artist to create, in Canada, all three roles in the 
“Tales of Hoffman.” Montreal critics 
enthusiastic, and the Montreal Daily Star says that 


were extremely 


As the automaton Mme. Koelling was wholly satisfying. It is an 
mtensely trying role 
difficulties with a facile skill that means the whole success of the 
Olympia scene 
All the languorous grace, the seductive charm, the feminine fascina 
tion, she portrays with a power one is bound to admire 

La Patrie tells of her “consummate art, excellent acting 
and diction. 

Mme. Koelling’s great 
resources of her beautiful voice 

A voice which is clear and very hich and at all times absolutely 
at her of the automaton, Olympia, 
was remarkably clever and her singing of the florid measures de 


Myrtle 


physically and vocally She surmounts its 


As the Venetian courtesan she is equally effective. 


And Le Canada tells of 


qualities of actress and singer, and the 


command Her impersonation 








Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


lightful beyond cavil by reason of the ease with which she overcame 
every technical difficulty 

The Montreal papers were no less enthusiastic over Mme 
Koelling’s Lakme, and spoke of her “very high, sweet voice,” 
her “facility in her vocalization,” and her talent for im 
personating the character of Lakme. 

Mme. Koelling has also appeared frequently in this coun 
try as soloist with symphony orchestras and concert or- 
ganizations. Of her appearance with the Chicago Sing- 
verein the Staats-Zeitung says: 

She acquitted herself as soloist of the evening in the most bril 
appearance, her distinguished bear 


hant manner Her sympathetic 


HELENE KOELLING, 


Prima donna soprano, Montreal Grand Opera Company 


ing, a clear bell like voice, thorough training and o ndimirable 


diction at once secured for her the greatest possible 


success 


It is unnecessary to go into the merits of each offering with whi 


this estimable charmed her audience She songs by 


Mozart, 
greatness of her art was shown in her 


artist sang 


Brahms, Liszt and Wolf-Ferrari most beautifully, but the 
rendition of the “Bell Song, 
highest notes were 


from Lakme,” in which even the very produce 


with such ease and freshness as to evoke the audience to intens 


ipplause 


And the 
marks that 


A distinguished opera singer. she proved to be even more In 
stitietively musical and versatile, this artist masters every field of 
her beautiful art. She has 
trained, 
registers 

Mme. Koelling’s art 
the “Bell Song,” fron 
German and English songs 


4 sympathetic soprano voice, excellently 


warm and round—especially in the middle and hig! 
»s a coloratura singer showed brilliantly iv 
besides which sh« 
Mozart and Wolf-Ferrari 


of these two 


sang severa! 
How 


masters, % 


“Lakme,” 
from 
perfectly she comprehended | the 


widely different, was shown in her interpretation of Mozart's “Roser 


apirit 


Arie” and Wernung.” The charm of Mozart, the buoyancy of 


Brahms, the romanticism of Liszt, she interpreted most artistically 


The fact that Mme New 
York and that it is reported she will make her home here 


Koelling is now appearing in 


Abend-Post, in criticizing the performance, re- 


RENOWNED 
AMERICAN 


has caused much pleasure among music lovers and students 
who know of her inimitable art 

The program of Mme. Koelling’s recital at Acolian Hall 
New y 


Quel 


rk, is appended herewit! 
Paradies 
. Mozart 
F acx 10 
Proch 
Mans Huber 
Hans Huber 
Wolf 
Trunk 
Brahms 
An die Nacht Schubert 
Am Bache Dvorak 


Heimkehr Strauss 


Ruscelletto 
Deh vieni non tardar 
d’Ofelia 
Variations 

Auf die Nacht 

Der Tag wird kalt 
Das Mitleidige Madel Erich 
Pan .. hard 
Mainacht 


Sortita 


Inmitten des Bal Ischaikowsky 


1. tr ge Schumatn 
s Hidden 


t Dagma 


Brow: 


Rubne 


Helen 


Come, Sweet 


Mme. Koelling is booked t 
cital at the Illinois Theater, ‘ 
November 16, u 


Kins . 


Sunday afternoon 


the management of Car! D 


Where to Get Money. 


om the ¢ mbus, Ohio, Despatch 


rhe ordinary layman perhaps doe 
realize what a comparatively large 
ponditure is going to be made in C 


this year for musical artists 


was, and only eleven years ag 


perhaps $1,500 would have vered 


the money paid by Columbus, out 
side of theatrical attract or musica 
talent. Now, a t that fieure 
paid for number on tl 
rkal le cr 


the W 


year besides the 


vuurse being offered t 


mens Club 
um of S10 So 
the club for talent, in additi 


incidental expenses, there wil 


r five other concerts of 


including Francis Macmil 


the Marine Band, and 


beside 


mannounced 
of Paderew 
ed ring nis ex 


all $15,000 w 


spent tor grand opera and 
in theaters, and for band conc« 
al appearing 


Another Booking for Vera Barstow 


Ar 
lthy s 


\rion 


Charles Gall'oway 
t! ‘ und Daniel Hill, tl 
lent, and the f r otheers, t 
ucces he club is due, be of thei nsiinted con 


tribution 


All It’s Good For. 


A musical fish hawker has lately been varying the n 


notony street cric n Liverpool by utilizing ragtime 


melodies. The effect has been a trifle ludicrou 


Alexander's R: 
Flukes 


thought of 


stance, when to the 
he belk 


and cheap today.” ut latey nay he 


wed t he information that 


, ' ‘ 
pedient he hi adopt i n prime advantage, 


ré his public attention 


N.Y 


poimrt 
Tribune 
Your « ’ 
a pl 


mpany does it not?’ aske 


yeoer of lar latter waa tourin 
through the English province 


that we had 


PIANISTE 


I should say 
rected, “but we don't 


Morning Telegrar 





YN 


Now Booking For American Tour 1913-1914 
KIMBALL PIANO USED 
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Margaret Keyes Rejoins Opera Company. 


tralto of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
met with marked success during her 
last season (her first with the com- 
rejoin the company in 
»ver her new 


con 


who 


last week to 


nmer she has gone 


ompany 


iki (“Butterfly’’) and 
parts 1 Hattie Clapper Morris, 
notice. How well 


that last sea- 


m on a moment s 
mm the tact 
stral rehearsal, earning 
on the inside 


evident fr 
rout orche 
those 


, though only 


that she is an American 


best roles is that of 


f the fact 
: taught. One of her 
) she typifies the character vividly, nature 


the physical charms associated with the 


ilready engaged for the Cincinnati Fes 


LILLIAN WIESEKE AND 
OTHER FRIEDBERG ARTISTS. 


Wieseke Sings in Berlin Under Ochs and Schumann 
Starte Concert Tour in America January 8—Nina 
Picini to Be Heard—Viola Ellis Under 
Friedberg Management. 


cheduled to arrive in this coun 
ir, is filling important concert 
fessor Siegfried Ochs engaged 
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w a Bach cantata under Pro- 
October 31 she is to appear 
Marienwerder, and November 
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und who has coached her in 
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of conflicting dates she had 
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January 8 
time in Europe, Nina Picini 
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success in Paris 


1 large and varied repertoire in 
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many lyric gems included in it. 
of Milwaukee, who was 
hundred applicants by Reginald de 

Alan-a-Dale in the star revival 
laced herself under the exclusive 
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pursued with Oscar Sanger, of New York, 
cess at Chautauqua during the 


ntralto 
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unusual suc 


Balalaika Orchestra on Tour. 


th Mr Kiriloff as soloist, the celebrated Balalaika 
» which was so successful at the Hippodrome, 
arneg lall, and Acolian Hall in New York, and also 


at Newport, R. I, where a concert was given for the 


Russian Ambassador, is about to start upon an extended 
tour throughout the United States and Canada lasting 
in all forty weeks. 

In conjunction with this orchestra a Russian ballet, 
tango dancers and also headline vaudeville acts have been 
engaged in order to complete a high class vaudeville pro- 
gram. From the returns that are coming in from cities 
which will be visited by this orchestra and vaudeville com- 
pany, the outlook seems to be very bright. D. S. Samuels, 
the New York manager, is directing the tour. 


Gustav Huberdeau Arrives from Abroad. 


Gustav Huberdeau, the famous French basso of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, arrived in New 
York on Tvesday evening, October 21, on the steamship 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, in company with Director Campanini. 

After finishing his*séason at Coyent Garden, London, last 


GUSTAV HUBERDEAU. 


July, Huberdeau spent his vacation at his home at Royon, 
on the southwest coast of France, where he has a beautiful 
villa in sight of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Gustav Huberdeau will sing Leporello in “Don Giovanni” 
and Count de Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon,” Il Prefetto 


VILLA OF GUSTAV HUBERDEAU AT ROYAN, 
SOUTHWEST FRANCE. 


in “Linda di Chamounix”; he will also sing the role of 
Marco in “Monna Vanna,” by Fevrier, in the first produc- 
tion in America. 





“Saint Francis of Assisi,” the new oratorio by Pierné, 
which had its American premiere at the Worcester Musical 
Festival, will be heard at Aix-la-Chapelle this winter. 


A New Coloratura Soprano. 


An American singer whose career will be watched with 
interest this season will be that of Artha Williston, a 
gifted coloratura soprano. This young New Englander, 
who comes from Holyoke, Mass. is one of the few 
singers who planned for an entirely different career, and it 
was only upon the urgent advice of her teachers and 


MME. ARTHA WILLISTON, 
Coloratura soprano. 


friends that she finally yielded and decided to go on the 
concert stage. 

Mme. Williston has been a voice student from child- 
hood, but upon entering Holyoke College (where she grad- 
uated with a degree of B. A.) she intended becoming a 
teacher of language. For a long time she was soloist in 
one of the prificipal churches in her home city, and it was 
there she was heard by many prominent musical people. 

New York teachers who have heard her sing claim: she 
has a remarkable voice, one that possesses strength and 
rare purity of tone. It has natural beauty, and she uses 
it with skill and surety. 

Antonia Sawyer, Mme. Williston’s manager, believes she 
has secured an American singer who will, in the near 
future, rank with the best on the concert stage. She is a 
very beautiful woman. (Advertisement.) 





Thibaud and Bauer Encomiums. 

“In these days of half filled concert rooms,” says the 
Westminster Gazette, “it was pleasant to see a large audi- 
ence at Bechstein Hall, where Jacques Thibaud and Har- 
old Bauer gave a concert together. It would indeed have 
been a surprise if this particular concert had not been well 
attended, seeing both of the artists were of such eminence 
and the program so exceptionally attractive. Mr. Bauer 
gave an especially virile and satisfactory performance of 
Schumann's “Faschingsschwank,” while Mr. Thibaud was 
held to no less advantage in Bach pieces, which he played 
in quite superb style.” 

The London Star characterizes the performance as 
“splendidly virile with moments of extraordinary beauty.” 
The Daily Telegraph termed Thibaud “a violinist with few 
rivals,” referring especially to the ease, purity and accur- 
acy of the artists’ playing. The critic of the London 
Globe admired the two artists’ rendition of the Kreutzer 
Sonata. “The two performers,” said the writer, “were 
very much of one mind as to the spirit in which the work 
should be given—a result to which their previous asso- 
ciations contributed greatly. 

“The two artists gave great delight,” commented the 
London Times. “Mr. Bauer's playing of the Schumann 
“Faschingsschwank” was not only brilliant, but a thought- 
ful interpretation. Mr. Thibaud’s solo, the great ‘Cha- 
conne,’ of Bach, from the Suite in D minor, was wonder- 
fully played with a depth of tone and a force of phrase 
that were particularly enjoyed.” The Pall Mall Gazette 
sums up its review by saying: “There was an air of 
unanimity through the whole performance delightful to 
experience.” 

Mr. Baur inaugurated his American tour by giving a 
New York recital Saturday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
after which he left for the Pacific coast. Mr. Thibaud is 
due late in December. His first New York recital is 
scheduled for Monday afternoon, January 5. A joint ap- 
pearance with Bauer will be given in Acolian Hall late in 
January. (Advertisement.) 





Pittsburgh regards a pipe organ with sublime devotion, 
This is doubtless due to the fact that pipe organ music can 
often be heard distinctly through the heaviest smoke— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 
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OPENING OF VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Beautiful Quarters—Light Studios— Three Hundred Guests— 
Schillig, Stojowski and Vogel Give Program. 

The formal opening of the Von Ende School of Music 
at 44 West 8sth street, New York, took place Wednesday 
evening, October 22, when automobiles and carriages de- 
posited several hundred invited guests at the door. A view 
of the front of the building is presented herewith, show- 
ing the handsome, wide entrance; likewise a studio is pic- 


EXTERIOR, VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


tured, and from these one gets some impression of the 
handsome new quarters of the Von Ende School of Music. 
The move into the large quarters was necessary, being the 
natural outgrowth of greatly increased patronage, making 
more studios and larger recital rooms necessary, Invaria 
bly the former quarters contained so many visitors, pupils 
and guests that it was uncomfortable; this was the result 
of the high standard of teaching by a distinguished staff, 
and conscientious attention to students’ wants, which 
brought satisfaction to parent, pupil and public. 

Entering the spacious hall, guests were greeted by Her- 
wegh von Ende and Mme. von Ende (Adrienne Remenyi), 
passing then into the large parlors, offices, director’s room 
and studios located on the ground floor: up-stairs commo- 
dious studios were, during the evening, used as check- 
rooms. Descending the stairs, one saw many faces prom:- 
nent in the musical and social world, all come to wish Di- 
rector von Ende continued and increased prosperity in the 
elegant new surroundings. Brilliant lighting arrangements 
set off faces and costumes of the women guests, and the 
constantly moying throng presented a beautiful sight. 

Director yon Ende called for order, Edith Evans, the of 
ficial accompanist, giving a few premonitory chords on the 
piano asa call for attention. Sigismond Stojowski was in- 
troduced by Director von Ende, and greeted with a royal 
salvo of handclapping. Just returned from Europe, where 
he made sensational success with Nikisch as soloist at or- 
chestral concerts, Mr. Stojowski was never in better con- 
cert form, and the guests who heard him on this evening 
were privileged in the intimacy of nearness to the perform- 
er, as well as to meet him personally. He played several 
of his own works, including a valse and polonaise, of char- 
acteristic Polish grace and fire combined. The variety of 
touch, the skill in pedaling, the all-encompassing technic, 
all these qualities are Stojowski’s, with so much more 
that the present writer cannot name them. Enthusiastic 
applause would not down until he had granted an encore 
piece. 

Ottilie Schillig, dramatic soprano, who is the exclusive 
vocal product of Adrienne Remenyi (Mrs. von Ende), 
sang Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” aria, claiming atten- 
tion from the first through her beautiful voice and win- 
ning, youthful personality. The organ grows in richness 
and powers of expression with the passing months, and 
the young girl of two seasons ago now sings with an au- 
thority and repose that shows artistic control of those 
things that combine to make the successful singer. Few 
people know she was a first-rate violinist long before her 
voice was discovered; she played solos at the Von Ende 
School affairs, along with Kotlarsky and others, holding 
her own. This experience has made of her a far better 
musician than the usual run of singers, and given her a 
breadth of conception and poise quite unusual. Long con- 
tinued applause followed her singing, so enjoyable in the 
present, so full of rich promise for the future. 

Albert Vogel, the distinguished Hollandish reciter, who 
has appeared with the big orchestras of Europe (press no- 
tices from Berlin, Vienna, Munich, etc., show this), gave 
Max Schilling’s “Hexenlied.” It was his first appearance 
in this country, and judging from the warmth of his recep- 
tion and the sensation he created by his dramatic reading, 
it will not be his last. Youthful, full of fire and tender- 


ness, Mr. Vogel held his hearers spellbound, a furore of 
applause rewarding his effort. For the efficient piano sup- 
port of the evening, Miss Evans is to be thanked; she 
plays with entire sympathy. 

Following the informal program, guests mingled, and the 
hundreds present took pleasure in congratulating Director 
von Ende on the brilliant staff comprising his faculty, con- 
taining as it does such names as Stojowski, Remenyi, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Anton Wi- 
tek, etc. Past high ideals of the Von Ende School will be 
maintained and augmented, and it is safe to prognosticate 
increased success, following the largely increased registra 
tion of pupils from all parts of the country 

Following were some of the guests present at the open 
ing Maestro and Signora Tanara, Chevalier 
Luchelli, physician to the Italian royal family; Leontine 
De Ahna, Walter Bogert, Captain and Mrs. von Klenner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holden, Henri LeRoy, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Leifels, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Bennington, Mrs. Red- 
fern Mount, ‘Mrs. Henry J. Sewall, Hans van den Burg, 
Jean Marie Mattoon, Amelia von Ende, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Kefer, J. Darrington Semple, Mattie Sheridan, Mr. and 
Miss Ellsworth, Paulo Gruppe, Mrs. Bolton Cort Brown, 
Mrs. Alfonso Sterns, Emma A. Dambmann 

zene 


Von Enve Scroot or Music Nores. 


reception : 


Fernando Tanara, the famous operatic coach of such 
great singers as Caruso, Bonci, Slezak, Gadski, Farrar, Ho 
mer, and others, has arrived in New York and is resuming 
his teaching work at the Von Ende School of Music next 
week. 

Rear 

Sigismond Stojowski’s arrival last Saturday from his 
European triumphs, and his ovation in London with the 
Nikisch Orchestra, was simultaneous with the arrival of a 
number of piano students, who will take up instruction un 
der this master at the Von Ende School of Music. 

nar 

Invitation cards are out for a piano recital by Lawrenc: 
Goodman, Saturday evening, November 1, at 8:30 o'clock 


INTERIOR, VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
He will play works by Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Schloezer, Brockway, Dohnanyi and Scott 


BINGHAMTON CONCERTS. 


Binghamton, N. Y., October 22, 1913. 

The United States Marine Band gave two concerts in 
the Stone Opera House, Tuesday, October 2t. 
nae 

A capacity house greeted the members of the Pitis- 
burgh Ladies’ Orchestra in the Tabernacle Methodist 
Episcopal Church last evening. The large audience was 
lavish in applauding every number. Albert Liefeld de- 
serves praise for the able manner in which he conducted 
The soloists were Eda Keary, violinist; Marie Danberger, 
cornetist, and Gertrude Harris, Soprano. The program 
was as follows: March, “Banner,” Von Blohn; overture, 
“Orpheus,” Offenbach; cornet solo, Bohm; valse, op. 64, 
No. 2, Chopin; “Salut d'Amour,” Elgar; fifth Hungarian 
dance, Brahms; soprano solo, Needham; “Liebestraum,” 
Liszt; Serenade, Moskowski; violin solo, concerto, op 
1, Vieuxtemps; ballet music, “Faust,” Gounod; “Venetian 
Love Song,” Nevin; “Oasis,” Langey; soprano solo, “The 
Cuckoo,” Liza Lehmann; “All Hail America” (by re 

quest), Liefeld; “Grand American Fantaisie,” Herbert. 

Max Werrnerm. 





Ethel Newcomb Heard in Recital. 


Ethel Newcomb, the American pianist, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on October 22. Her program 
was made up of Beethoven's sonata in D major, op. 28, the 
Brahms-Handel variations and fugue, op. 24, and a Chopin 
group, including the nocturne in B major. Three etudes, 
the mazurka in D major and the ballade in F minor. 


APPRECIATIONS OF 
LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN. 


Singer Appeared on Spring Tour of Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman has received many testimonials 

of her work on the spring tour of the Minneapolis Sym 


LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN 


phony Orchestra and following are extracts from 


of the letters: 
My Dear Mme. 
Mrs. Higginson, honorary president of the 
as I told her the other day of your beautiful 
artistry. 
We are to have Mr 
will again fill the important soprano role 
Yours very truly, 


Ouamas-——Will you kindly write t 
Woman's Musical 


splendid 


CHILson 
Club 


eice and 


Oberhoffer again next spring and trust y« 


With kind re 


gards, 


Signed) Moncater, 


jouw J 


Conductor Winnipeg Choral Club, Winnipeg, Cansda 


My Dean Mas. Oneman—I om sure your work must be 
charming in recital judging from your work here last 
the Minneapolis Symphony 


you a royal welcome 


spring wit! 
and I can assure the club will 
Sincerely your friend 

i(BERLING, 


Akron, Ohio 


(Signed) Geeraupe F. S 


Honorary president, Tuesday Musical Club 


We greatly enjoyed your singing last spring 
4 f 


I a sure there are mar 


Dean Mas, Ounmar 
with the Minneapolis Symphony 
people in Grand Forks who would like to hear you in recital 


and 


Very truly yours, 
Signed | 
President. Grand Forks 


Grand Forks, N. Dak., September « 


My Deas Mue. Ourman—I should like autographed phot 


graph of you to hang in Music Hall, as you 
last spring places you as the bright shining 
still sounding your 


rk with the o 
ight and our folk are 
praises How about eital? 

Sincerely, 
(Signed R. G. McCurcmas, 
Dean DePauw University 


My Dean Mas, Oueman—I remember with great pleasur 


appearance here with the Minnecapol 
Yours ver 


Symphony Orchestra 


Conductor, Philharmon 


The Futility of Fame. 


Walking down Broadway the other night, a stout, elder 
ly gentleman with an enormous upturned mustache and a 
distinctly foreign appearance was staring upward at the 
bright lights with all the curious interest of a 
He was jostled by the indifferent crowd of pleasure seek 
ers and I should say was somewhat roughly handled by 
reason of his snail like progress, which interfered with the 
fast moving stream of typical New Yorkers. No one 
knew or recognized the portly old stranger. And yet the 
name of Leoncavallo, composer of “Pagliacci,” is a house 
hold word throughout the civilized world and will r 
main immortal. Such is fame.—Town Topics 


stranger 


Plonzaleys in Berlin. 


(By Cable.) 
Berlin, Oct 
To the Musical Courier: Ore 
Flonzaley Quartet, with their highly polished playing 
and masterful interpretation of the Schoenberg quartet, 
aroused great enthusiasm with distinguished audience of 
connoisseurs. Arruur M. Asett, 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA’S 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM. 


Marshall Field Choral Society Concerts—Apollo 
Club Holds Informal Reception—New 
MacDermid Compositions—Chicago 
Musical College Events. 


Chicago, Ill., October 26, 1913. 
nd pair Chi 
phony Orchestra was given on Friday afternoon, 
vening, October 25, under the 
Stock, in Orchestra Hall. The pro- 
vs: Symphony No. 36, C 


of concerts of the season by the 


Saturday « 


major 


t; Romantic Suite, Reger; Symphony 
Schubert 
nee 
Field & Co. Choral Society will give two 
n. The first will take place on Decem 


made up of part songs. The second will 
April 16, 
“Olaf 


sted by 


when Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” 


Trygvasson” will be presented by the 


members of the Chicago Symphony Or 
a 

first program of the second season of the Sinai Or- 

1 Temple this af 

The orchestra was composed 


ncerts was presented at Sinai 

n nday, October 26, 
twenty-two members of the Chicago Symphony Orches 
ction of Arthur Dunham. The 
Albert Lindquest, 
»f Gertrude 


nder the dire soloist 
tenor, who is under 
V. O'Hanlon. The 
“Merry Wives of 


aria “O! Prophet,” 


sion was 
lusive management « 
was opened with the overture 
which was followed by thi 
Mr. Lindquest. The orchestra was heard in 
South,” by Nicode, and “Poetic Waltz,” 


besides conducting with great 


from the 


Arthur Dunham 


| nth 
ana en 


iasm and having at all times his orches- 
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organ solo. Mr. Lindquest was also heard in “The Day Is 
Done,” by Lang; “Mammy’s Song,” by Ware, and “Hymn 
to the Night,” by a former Chicago resident and now in 
Paris, Campbell-Tipton, whose song was given a good 
rendition and was well received. The orchestra concluded 
the program with a potpourri of Delibes, “Pizzicato Polka,” 
“Valse Lente” and “March and Procession of Bacchus,” 
from “Sylvia Ballet.” 
nee 
The next musicale by the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority to 
be given by the Iota Alpha Chapter will take place at Re- 
cital Hall, 624 South Michigan avenue, next Wednesday 
morning, October 29. 
ed 
The Sunday afternoon concerts given by Ballmann’s Or- 
chestra at Turner Hall were auspiciously ushered in today. 
The assisting artists were a grand opera quartet and Josef 
Houdek, contrabass virtuoso. The season will consist of 
twenty Sunday afternoon concerts, and judging from the 
enthusiasm displayed at the first affair, Ballmann will be 
fully as successful with his orchestra at Lincoln Turner 
Hall as he has been wherever he has directed his famous 
hand and orchestra. Mr. Ballmann will produce many 
noveities this season. 
nee 
Jessie King, pianist, gave a recital at the Fine Arts 
Theater this afternoon 
neuer 
The Musicat Courter correspondent in Duluth sent this 
office the following telegram on October 20: “Concert of 
Senta Erd and Marx Oberndorfer great success. Many 
encores.” Mr, Oberndorfer is a well known Chicago pian- 
ist and Miss Erd is a dramatic soprano of Duluth. 
nee 
This office acknowledges receipt of an invitation to be 
present at an informal reception and musicale given by the 
Apollo Musical Club on Thursday evening, October 23, at 
the Art Institute. A previous engagement made it impos- 
sible to enjoy the entertainment, and regrets are herewith 
expressed. 
nee 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, has been engaged to 
play at Pittsburgh next March at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. On November 6 she will appear in Minneapolis be- 
fore the Thursday Club. On October 18, at the sixth an- 
nual “at home” of Mr. and Mrs. Carl N. Werntz, the mu- 
sical program was furnished by Mrs. Ryder. 
nae 
On Saturday morning, October 25, Felix Borowski gave 
a lecture at the Ziegfeld Theater on “Music of Ancien‘ 
Greece.” The lecture was followed by a musicale given 
by students of the Chicago Musical College. 
nerre 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, have 
heen engaged for the forthcoming performances of Haydn’s 
“Creation,” Sunday afternoon, November 9, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Monday night, November 17, by the Apollo 
Musical Club in the Auditorium Theater. This will be Mr. 
Kingston's first oratorio appearance in America and Mr. 
Witherspoon's first oratorio appearance in Chicago in a 
number of years 
nRre*R 
Vera Schlueter, pianist, will appear as one of the so'o'sts 
of the Metropolitan Artists Course second concert, 
December 7. A vocalist will appear on the 
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CREATION 


Two Gala Performances by the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago 





HARRISON M. WILD, Conductor 


ELIJAH 


same program, but definite arrangements have not as ye: 
been concluded, so that the artist will be announced later. 
Ernest L. Briggs announces that the soloist for “The Cru- 
saders,” to be given in Wooster, Ohio, on December 12, 
will be John Hofman, tenor; Mrs. Fr. Kaspar Lawson 
soprano, and Burton Thatcher, baritone. 

ner 

Mrs. Charles F. Dwight, of Evanston, Il, will give, as 
already announced in these columns, a series of musicales 
in that locality this season. At the secand concert an 
artists’ quartet, made up of Vera Allen Woodard, soprano; 
Mrs. W. D. Young, contralto; Mr. Brynes, tenor, and Ar- 
thur Tamous, with Johanna Hess-Burr at the piano, will 
furnish the program. 

ner 

Josef Hofmann will come to Chicago for a piano recital 
on Sunday afternoon, November 16, at the Studebaker 
Theater, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 

nae 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, will appear in both “Creation” 
and “Elijah,” and Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, in “Crea- 
tion” only, with the Apollo Musical Club. These two per- 
formances promise to be memorable in many ways. 

nere 

Helen Koch, pupil of Clarence Eidam, was heard at a 
pupils’ recital in the Auditorium Recital Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 25. 

nee 

Rosa Olitzka, prima donna contralto, will give her 
annual song recital Sunday afternoon, November 9, at the 
Studebaker Theater, under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann. Mme. Olitzka leaves immediately after her re- 
cital to join the National Opera Company, of Montreal, 
of which she is a member. 

near 

Lucille Stevenson, soprano, gave two concerts in Minne- 
apolis last week, and next Tuesday, October 28, will give 
a recital in Winnipeg, Canada, 

nere 

Last Saturday afternoon, October 25, Emily Parsons 
Hunt presented her pupil, Helen Leale Johnstone, pianist, 
in a studio musicale. Associated with Miss Johnstone on 
the program was Mary Hanson, volinist. Mrs. Hunt, who 
has opened a studio in the Fine Arts Building, was for 
five years head of the music department of Rockford Col- 
lege. 

nee 

Helen Koelling, soprano, will give a song recital 
Sunday afternoon, November 16, at the Illinois Theater 
under the management of Carl D. Kinsey. 

zee 

The Beethoven Trio, which is under the management of 
Gertrude V. O’Hanlon, has just returned from a success- 
ful tour through Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota and 
Minnesota. Referring to the Beethoven Trio, the Sheridan 
(Wyoming) Enterprise on Friday, October 3, 1913, printed 
the following: 

The appearance of the Beethoven Trio at the Orpheum, Wednesday 
evening, met with unqualified success, both for the musicians and the 
Amphion Society, who were instrumental in bringing the trio here. 
Roth popularly and artistically, the concert gave evident satisfaction 
to all, and a good sized audience left the theater at the close with 
expressed admiration for this splendid organization of artists. 

The hearty support afforded this entertainment by the local peo- 
ple speaks well for the musical development of the city, and the 
close attertion to each number, followed by enthusiastic applause, 
gave undoubted assurance of sincere appreciation of the entire pro- 
gram. The artists met the approval of the audience with a most 
gracious spirit, responding with encores as pleasing as the original 
program, At the close of the concert the musicians were brought 
back twice to acknowledge applause before the audience would leave 
the hall. 

To single out one member for special commendation would be 
manifestly unfair to the other two, for in the ensemble work their 
playing was perfect. Each one a soloist of exceptional ability, 
through long association have acquired that combined personality 
and understanding that is so necessary in the performance of 
chamber music. In the first movement of the Beethoven number 
the trio brought out the full beauties of this big composition and 
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the Arensky number was a gem of concerted playing. The closing 
number, the F major trio by Godard, was presented as a fitting 
climax to a generally pleasing program, full of delicate shadings, 
that seemed to appeal especially to an already delighted audience. 
In every number the players were in perfect sympathy, no instru- 
ment dominating and with a harmonious blending of tone that gave 
the impression of listening to a single performer. As chamber music 
interpreters this trio is without a peer. 

The first solo by Mr. Roehrborn proved him a violinist with a 
bread tone and well developed technic. He gave a splendid read- 
ing of the Mendelssohn concerto, showing a studied understanding 
of its worth. For an encore he played an etude by Helmesberger, 
an extremely difficult study in technic. 

Miss Loudon’s contribution to the program was the prelude and 
toceata by Lachner, a novelty new to Sheridan audiences. Replete 
with big tonal effects, she was at her best, and her fine musician- 
ship was evident throughout. Her encore, a “Meditation,” by Liszt, 
again displayed her splendid tone that made her playing so enjoyable. 

To Mr. Brueckner must be accorded the biggest success, for his 
work on the cello was superb. An artist through and through, he 
played the “O Cara Memoria,” by Servais, in a manner that literally 
brought the audience to its feet. Such cello playing has never been 
heard here, and it is doubtful if the impression he made will ever 
be eclipsed. His technic flawless, his tone beautiful in the extreme, 
we are proud to have entertained this master of a truly noble in 
strument, and we proclaim him a virtuoso of the highest rank. In 
response to insistent demands for.an encore he played a delightfully 
haunting melody, a lullaby written by his brother. 

From first to last, this was undoubtedly the most highly enjoyable 
musical entertainment ever heard here, and we bespeak for the 
Beethoven Trio a hearty welcome should they come again. 


nRuer 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the popular pianist, met with 
her customary success in Pittsburgh on October 9, and 
already has been reengaged for a concert in the same lo- 
cality in March. This will be the twelfth time that she has 
played in Pittsburgh. On October 18 Mrs. Ryder ap- 
peared before the Fine Arts Academy, this making her 
tenth consecutive appearance under the same auspices 
On Monday, October 20, she was heard at the concert 
given by the Amateur Musical Club, Mrs. Ryder will 
appear in Minneapolis on Thursday, November 6, before 
the Thursday Musical Club. 

nur 

The Paulist Choristers, of Chicago, seventy-five boys 
and fifty men, Father William J. Finn, musical director, 
will be heard in a concert next Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 2, at the Studebaker, under the management of F. 

Night Neumann. Father Finn has arranged an entirely 
new program, a number of the selections will be sung to 
the accompaniment of a string quartet. 

nur 

The program has just been announced for Mme. Gad 
ski’s song recital Thursday night, November 13, at Or 
chestra Hall, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey, 
and includes many interesting new numbers in German 
and English. Edwin Schneider will be the accompanist 

nee 

On fuesday evening, October 28, two of Herman Dev- 
ries’ most promising pupils, Harry Thomson, baritone and 
Montgomery White, basso, will furnish the program for 
the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago. Beside singing 
solos Messrs. Thomson and White will be heard in a duet 
by J. Sergeant, “Watchman, What of the Night.” The 
voices of these two rising young artists are of a rich 
quality and blend unusually well together 

nee 

Nellie Wolf, violinist, and a talented pupil of Alexander 
Zukowsky, played the Mendelssohn Concerto (first move- 
ment) last Sunday afternoon at Sinai Social Center, Miss 
Wolf met with great success in the concerto and was heard 
also in three numbers by Kreisler. Another exception- 
ally gifted pupil of Mr. Zukowsky, Ruby Davis, was the 
soloist last Sunday at the West Auditorium. The young 
violinist displayed a beautiful tone and showed the result 
of good training. 

nne 

A recital will be given by advanced pupils of Allen 
Spencer, Heniot Levy, Karleton Hackett and Herbert 
Butler at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 
1, under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 

a ne 

A very interesting article appeared in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of Boston on Wednesday, October 15, instead 
of May 15, as announced in these columns last week. 

zee 

The new compositions by James G. MacDermid at- 
tracted considerable: attention in the display window of a 
downtown publishing house recently. These new numbers 
are considered by many to be the best efforts of this writer, 
and are already in big demand. They are as follows 

Sacrament (a love song) 

Behold What Manner of Love (rcriptural song) 
Query (a romance for the piano) 

Reply (companion piece to Query) 

Mr. MacDermid has an able exponent of his songs in 
Mrs. MacDermid, who was the first to program them. 
Marion Green, Herbert Miller and Isabelle Richardson 
were among the first to sing “Behold What Mann'r of 
Love” in their respective churches, and the first programs 
in which “Sacrament” found a place were given by Ora 
Padget-Langer with the Steindel Trio at the La Salle 
Hotel; Frederica Gerhardt-Downing at the joint mectings 


of the Lakeview and Amateur Musical Clubs; and Hazel 
Eden Mudge at the Illinois Athletic Club. Mr. MacDer- 
mid’s natural melodic gift is much in evidence in his piano 
pieces “Query” and “Reply.” Emil Liebling, Birdice Blye, 
Lois Adler and other prominent Chicago teachers imme- 
diately voiced their approval, and William Zeuch will play 
his own organ arrangement of them at his first concert in 
Atlanta, November 2. 
nner 

The Chicago Musical College will be more active than 
usual in giving concerts and recitals during this season, and 
a most attractive list of programs has been arranged. 
Probably the most important announcement for the near 
future concerns the faculty recital, which will be given on 
Tuesday evening, December 2, in Orchestra Hall. Mem- 
bers of the faculty who will appear are: Leon Sametini, 
violinist; Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Mabel Sharp Herdien 
and Burton Thatcher, vocalists, all of whom will be heard 
as soloists, with an organization of seventy membcrs cf 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Karl Reckzeh. Next might be mentioned the ensemble 
program to be given by Sol Alberti, pianist; Herman 
Felber, Jr., violinist; Herman Felber, Sr., violin and cello, 
in the Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday morning, November 15. 
Saturday, October 25, students of the advanced violin, 
vocal and piano departments were heard in recital. 
urday morning, November 8, the students in the School of 
Acting, under the direction of J. H. Gilmour, will present, 
in the Ziegfeld Theater, two plays, both of which are ex 
pected to eclipse any production heretofore made by this 
department of the college. Saturday morning, November 
1, another most interesting offering will occur in the Zieg- 
feld Theater. Saturday morning, November 15, students 
in the school of opera, under the direction of Adolph 
Muhimann, will present the second act of “Freischiitz” in 
the Ziegfeld Theater. Students of Walter R. Knupfer 
will give four piano recitals in Rehearsal Hall, Chicago 
Musical College. The schedule of programs is as fol 
lows: Wednesday, November 5, 8 p. m., John Wiederhirn; 
Wednesday, November 12, 8 p. m., Elsie Reber; Wednes 
day, November 19, 8 p. m., Marie Simon; Thursday, No 
vember 20, 8 p. m., Dorothy Mendelssohn. Burton Thatch 
er, a member of the Chicago Musical College faculty, has 
been engaged to sing for the St. James Hospital Benefit 
to be given in Elks’ Hall, Chicago Heights, Thursday even 
Mr. Thatcher will furnish the entire 
Leon Bloom, a member of the 
Mr. will 


song 


>al- 


ing, November 13. 
recital program, with A. 
same faculty, at the piano 
Rosa Olitzka in her annual 
in the Studebaker Theater, November 7, under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. 
a ed 
Marie Jung, head of the Ballet 
cago Musical College, is now in Dallas, Texas, with her 
entire ballet class. Mme. Jung and her students appeared 
in the leading Southwest and Southern cities during th 
past three weeks, providing the divertissement and ballet 
in conjunction with the operatic offerings played by Tha 
viu’s Band. Their success has been tremendous, and the 
daily papers of the cities in which they have appeared 
have devoted columns of space to the exploitation of th 
marked degree of success attained by the native American 
a most artistic branch of terps cho 
Mme. Jung 


Bloom also assist 


recital, to be given 


School of the Chi 


girls in ballet dancing 

rean art hitherto left exclusively to foreigners 

will resume her lessons in Chicago on November 3. 
Rene Devers. 


A cornet player who is a barber is wanted in Charles- 
ton, Miss., to a fifteen-piece band. He doesn’t 
have to be able to sing—New York Morning Telegraph 


direct 


CONCERT BY MELBA AND KUBELIK. 


Noted Artists to Appear Together Next S 
at the Hippodrome. 


day Evening 





Mme, Melba and Jan Kubelik, who appeared individually 
before large houses in New York last week, will give a 
joint recital in the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, November 
2. The artists will be assisted by Edmund Burke, an Irish 
baritone, who appeared with Mme. Melba at Covent Garden 
and at her recent concerts in England and on the continent 
Other assisting artists will be Gabriel Lapierre, pianist, and 
Marce! Moyse, flutist. 

For this concert a program of widespread variety and 
strong popular appeal has been arranged. Mme. Melbi 
will sing the “Mad Scene” “Lucia,” with a flute ob 
bligato by Marcel Moyse, and Tosti’s 
request. To Mr. Kubelik’s obbligato she will sing the aria 
“Tl re Pastore” from Mozart's “Figaro.” 

Mr. Kubelik’s numbers include the 
certo in D major, and a group including among other num 
bers a Spanish dance of Sarasate, the Schumann “Abend- 
lied” and the Dvorak “Humoreske.” 

Mr. Burke will sing the “Benvenuto Cellini” of Diaz 
and several Irish songs, among them Moore’s “The Meet 
ing of the Waters” and “The Minstrel Boy.” 


from 
“Goodbye,” by special 


will Paganini con 


Ludwig Hess Cancels Engagements. 


Ludwig Hess has canceled all his early dates in America 
for this season, but has some important engagements in 
Europe and will not be in this country until about Janu 
ary 1. 

Mr. Hess has several joint recitals with Julia Culp, and 
also a number of engagements of his own. He will be ac- 


companied by Wilhelm Spohr 





At Nantes the operatic novelties this vear will be i 


special production of “Meistersinger,” “Carmosin« by 


Février; a new opera, “La Vissionaire,”” by Claude Guillion, 
and “Yatho,” by Mme. Labori 


“Noces de Figaro,” “Le Reve,” “ 


The revivals will include 


Phryné” and “TE‘rarger 





WANTED 


PIANIST who is thoroughly familiar with 
classical as well as popular music to in 
terpret and edit music for the making of 
music rolls used in connection with Piano 
Players Person must be familiar with 
all classes of and knowledge of 
orchestration \n exceptional oppor 
tunity for a person with ability in this 
line. Address “T. E.,” care of Musical 
Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 


musk 











MAESTRO 


Riccarpo Luccuesi 


Vocal Teacher and Composer 
Voice-Placing, Coaching, Operatic Finish 


Studio, No. 1 West 47th Street cor. Fifth Avenue 
"Phone, Bryant 58 

















on the limited tour 


Clara Bu 


and 


THIS NUMBER WILL FALL FAR SHORT OF 
FOR APPEARANCES. The impression made by the brilliant 
season will never be forgotten. 
of the year. 


ONLY FIFTY CONCERTS WILL BE POSSIBLE 


of 


Kennerley Rumford 


on their return to America this winter after their 
sensationally successful tour 
of Australia and New Zealand 
FILLING 


English singers last 
Their visit proved quite the most important feature 








THE DEMAND 





Sele Management, Loudon 





(By arrangement with Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett. London) 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


Hall, Kew York 
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Esther Pearson’s Many Appearances. 


rson, who made her professional Chicago 
last year at the Fine Arts Theater, was 
in a concert given by the Shriners. This 


ESTHER PEARSON 
yd 
engagement with the same or 


Miss Pearson furnished the program be 
d Woman's Club, last Tuesday 
her fourth appearance in 
s Pearson is booked to appear in re- 
and Wisconsin, and 


and 


successive 


hrough Minnesota 
i are as follows 
i Woman's Club, Chicag 
Oriental Consistory, A. A. S. R., 


Virgil Pupils Play at New Rochelle. 


(N. Y.) people enjoyed a delightful con- 
\. M. Virgil, at the First Presbyterian 
evening, October 23, the man- 

W. MacDowell, who is opening a Virgil 


under 
IK hell 

ere Emma Lipp, Marion Blair and Mo- 

These vung ladies already have become 

through their participation in Vir- 

York, Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 

They gave a brilliant and attractive 

tly was thoroughly enjoyed by the 


‘Moonlight Sonata” 
nd that of Modena Scovill in the three Mac- 
and Marion 
facility, together with her playing of the 


Emma Lipp in the 


especially the “Czardas,” 


Rhapsodie, deserve special praise, and men- 


f these 


artist students played 


effects All 


young 


ak, and secured many artistic 





compositions were played from memory, as is usual with 
Virgil students. 

Mrs. Virgil reports many requests for recitals in and 
about New York, and also through the Middle West. 

The New Rochelle program follows: 


Sonata, op. 27, No. 1 
Gondoliera 


To the Sea 
Czardas (Hungarian peasant dance) 
Modena Scovill. 

Technical illustrations from the Virgil Method explained by Mrs. 

A. M. Virgil, author of the Virgil Method. 
Chromatic scale, rate of velocity, 703 notes per minute. 
Rotation arpeggios, rate of velocity, 704 notes per minute, 
Bravura arpeggios, rate of velocity, 1008 notes per minute. 
Interlocking chords, rate of velocity, 400 chords per minute. 
Velocity scale, rate of velocity, 1,152 notes per minute. 
Rhapsodie No. 


1620 ... eh dapdeaovnve 


Bird as Prophet .....0ccccedscvscnccccssvorssseveseevess 
Spring Night 
Concert Mazurka ......... 


Recollections of Home 


Polonaise 


Modena Scovill. 


Louise Barnolt to Concertize. 

Louise Barnolt, whose successful appearances in opera as 
well as on the recital platform have won for her merited 
fame, is confining herself to concert work this season. The 
appended articles culled from the Montreal Star following 


LOUISE BARNOLT AS MALLIKA IN “LAKME.” 


her appearance in that city as Mallika, in “Lakme,” is an 
excellent example of the press tributes paid to this con- 
tralto’s fine singing: 

Mile. Barnolt was one of the most satisfying members of the 
cast. She has a fine contralto of considerable volume and expressive 
powers, and she uses it with discretion, sound art and unfailingly 
adequate results. (Advertisement.) 





Cleofonte Campanini Returns. 


Director Cleofonte Campanini, of the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, has returned to America, and 
is busy with operatic duties in these two cities. 

Mr. Campanini’s plans for the seasan have already been 
announced in previous issues of the Musica, Courter. 





Bendix String Quartet at Fulton Theater. 


Messrs. Wagenhals & Kemper have engaged the Theo. 
Bendix String Quartet for the run of “After Five,” which 
opens at the Fulton Theater, New York, this evening, 
Wednesday, October 29. 








First Appearance in America 1913-14 


CORDELIA 


Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER, New York 


LEE 


Bergman Makes Hit in Century Opera. 
Gustaf Bergman, the Swedish tenor of the Century 
Opera Company, New York, gave a notable presentation of 


GUSTAV BERGMAN. 


the role of Lohengrin at the Century Opera House recent- 
ly, and followed-this the next evening by a splendid pres- 
entation’ of Gennaro in the “Jewels of the Madonna.” 


Minneapolis School of Music. 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 26, 1913. 

Esther Jones-Guyer, contralto, pupil of William H. Pon- 
tius, and Mrs. George W. Frasier, pianist, pupil of Signor 
Fabbrini, gave two groups of solos before the Minnesota 
Educational Association at the Pence Auditorium, Octo- 
ber 23. Alma Ekstrom, of the faculty, played a group of 
piano numbers at the Auditorium Annex, October 24. 

Harrison Wall Johnson, pianist, will appear in recital, 
Friday evening, November 14, in the school auditorium. 

George Riecks, pianist, a new member of the faculty, 
who recently returned from his studies with Leschetizky in 
Vienna, is announced for a recital Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 18. 

The faculty recital for Saturday morning, November 1, 
will be given by Harrison Wall Johnson. 

Dr. Caryl B. Storrs gave a lecture before the students, 
Saturday morning, October 25. His subject was “Music 
and Its Relation to the Other Arts.” The lecture was not 
only interesting, but very instructive. As a prelude to the 
lecture George Riecks gave the following group of piano 
numbers: Gavotte, A flat minor, Sgambati; “Du bist die 
Ruh,” Schubert-Liszt; scherzo, Rosenbloom. 

Margaret Maddigan, contralto, pupil of Stella W. Spears, 
gave a recital in Waterloo, Ia., October 18. 

Fern Foster, of the class of 1912-13, is teaching and su- 
pervising the music and drawing in Jackson, Minn. 

Lila Cosgrove, pupil of Harrison Wall Johnson, played 
a group of solos for the missionary meeting held at the 
home of Mrs. S. H. Davis, 3248 Portland avenue, Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

A group of the dramatic pupils will begin rehearsais of 
“Ralph Rayster Dayster” this week under the direction of 
Charles M, Holt. This is the first comedy in English and 
was written by Nicholas Udall, of Eton College, to be per- 
formed by his boys. 

Mary G. Kellett has over fifty in her classes at the 
Y. W. C. A. this year, the largest registration these classes 
have ever had. Miss Kellett will give a reading of Shake- 
speare’s “Taming of the Shrew” in the near future. 

Alice R: O'Connell is coaching three plays at the Uni- 
versity Farm School this year. The first play will hb. 
“Hicks of Harvard.” 

The Seniors’ dramatic department will give an informal 
party and entertainment at the school on Thursday even- 
ing, October 30. 

Tessie Mellan, pupil of Harriet Hetland, read at Brown 
Bigelow factory in St. Paul fest week. Lydia Johnson read 
at Grigg’s cooper factory in St. Paul Friday noon. 
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Thal Pupil to Give Piano Recital. Ballatella, Pagliacci Stig ra iaiess ke ; aes . ++» Leoncavallo Oberhoffer Opens PR 





Fay Song cnued creshuns GEG 
The Little Damozel . : akka . ««-Novello 
ee ay mate eee ( Telegram.) 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 25, to13 
To the Musical Courier 
Opening concert of eleventh season tremendous success 
Sold out house. Enthusiasm of great audience increased 


Della Thal, pianist and teacher, will present one of her 
artist pupils, Dora Hayman, on Sunday afternoon, No- 


Nell MacFrederick has accepted the position of contralto 
soloist in the quartet of First English Lutheran Church, 
William G. Horn, director. This was the vacancy left by 
Cora Barker Janney, who has gone to New York. 

nRe 

Mabel Taylor has been appointed soprano soloist at the 
Eutaw Place Baptist Church. Miss Taylor is a young 
singer, a pupil of David S. Melamet. 

neRe 

Roberta Glanville is to sing with the Harmonie Singing 
Society on November 24, the occasion of the sixtieth an 
niversary of the society There will be an augmented 
orchestra, under the baton of John A. Klein. This will 
be the first concert to take place in the newly remodeled 
Lehmann Hall. D. L. F 


Baernstein-Regneas’ Opera Classes. 


It is of general musical interest and of value to operatic 
aspirants to learn that Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, the 
well known New York vocal instructor, conducts person- 
ally an opera class two evenings weekly, when this artist, 
alike famous as actor and singer, puts the fruits of years 
of study, research and actual experience, at the d sposal of 
the student. Here the subtle details of gesture, posture 
and facial expression, as well as the broader strokes of 
character painting gre taught, and the singer is equipped 


Photo by Moffett diudio 

DORA HAYMAN, ote Moffett Studio, Chicago, Ill 
EMIL OBERHOFFER 

Conductor, Minneapolis Symphor 


Pianist, who will give a recital November 9. 


} 


neaben ‘= recital at the How: Theate “hin S ; 
vember 9, in recital at the Howard Theater, Chicago, Hl. with each number verhoffer’s st appearance 


Miss Hayman’s program will be as follows with ovation; again after symphony Program 
Prelude and fugue, A minor Sach. Liszt was first American performance Strauss’ “Festiy 
Theme and variations, A major Paderewski 
Etude, op. 10, No. 3 . +». Chopin : 
Etude, op. 25, No. s « veee «Chopin ; whelming. Griswold magnificent Splendidly received 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 7 -+++-Chopin " . W.G 
Ballade, op. 47...... ..«++-Chopin } 

Clair de Lune........... ‘ ..» Debussy 
En \utomne ves - a . Moszkowski s / é Hemus Song Recital Next Wednesday. 
From a Wandering Iceberg ‘ .-MacDowell ; ——- 

Bre’r Rabbit * . +» MacDowell 
Rhapsodie No. 


lude.”’ Majestic, deeply impressive work iff ex 


Attention is again called to Per 


recital, with dramatic reading of 
at Aeolian Hall, New York 


vember 5. Groups of 


VISITING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS. | a Sate aaa eee 


which closes with the reading 


November Will Be Filled with Musical Events—Harmonie Pa eae j ae) setting by Arthur Bergh 
Singing Society to Celebrate Sixtieth Anniversary. a ee a half price by applying to Mr 


West Forty-second treet 


Saltimore, Md., October 24, / “3 ‘ . 
Roland Pars, : ; es : Following is t 
F : 2 


Telephone, Tuxedo 752 Nature rd Stepher 


After one more week of musical famine, Baltimore's ae = Separatior id Stepher 
concert season will begin, and continue all during Novem- Fs ; e ; 0 One Unkni \ Stepher 
ber, at a furious pace. Harold Randolph, in a recital at ; : g ; “ ance yay ’ ted f lemus d Stepher 
the Peabody on Friday afternoon, October 31, will start Slee “ f 


the ball rolling. Then follow, in close succession, the first ae Way Down 





Boston Symphony Orchestra concert, with Geraldine Far- wee 3 sing to Me 

4 Song of the 
“i A ‘ agi A Dilemma 
Boheme,” Rosa Raisa singing Mimi; Paderewski in a €: ! \ Py 


rar as soloist; the opening of the opera season with “La 
: yer for Sleer 
piano recital and Teresa Carrefio, pianist, at the second ae: A The Fate of the | 
Peabody recital. Later in the month Alma Gluck will = _ rhe Night Rider 
: 4 c J 4 . Dramatic reading he 
sing at the first concert here of the New York Philhar BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS, ramatic reading, 7 
monic Orchestra. During November the Peabody re- As The Cardinal in Halevy’s opera, “La Juive.” 
citals can boast of Evan Williams and Josef Hofmann 
aew G > in “Tasca” Nove » with so complete a knowledge of stagecraft that the ter- % : 
Mary Garden appears in “Tosca” November 14, and the ith so complete owledg g Mildred Potter for Spartanburg Festival. 
opera for the 21st is “Walkiire,” with an all star cast. So rors and awkwardness attendant upon first performances —_—— 
that after an absolutely barren October, Baltimore bids fe strikingly lessened. : : Manager Walter Anderson has booked Mildred Potter 
fair to have a case of musical indigestion in November. taernstein-Regneas, besides having an astonishinvly contralto. to appear at the Southern Atlantic States Festi 
nee large repertoire of roies which he has filled with marked yj at Spartanburg, S. C., May 7 and 8 (Edmund Mort 
The Roland Park Women’s Club opened its season Oc success, has, as it were, absorbed the operas from cover director), where she will sing in 
tober 8, with a song recital by Roberta Glanville, soprano, ‘'° SY" and one hears him giving the soprano her cue and excerpts from “Les Huguenot 
accompanied by Frederick D. Weaver. Miss Glanville here, the contralto her words there, and so directing the 
a . r » b ‘ NLS 12 : > _ _ 
action, words, and music of each opera as it comes 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


was warmly received. She presented the following pro- “I am sure that your leading lady 


A versatile artist, he portrays the snakelike charm of 
Dalilah, the rollicking Mephisto, the coquettish Manon 
the saintly Elizabeth, the diister Hagen with equal convic 


gram: wright,” suggested the theatrical criti 
Mon petit coeur soupire... Unknown 
Air of Asteria, from the opera I) Telemaco ; Gluck 
An Chioé : : Mozart tion. He acts and he knows, too, how he acts, so that he 
Hoffnung .. ; Reichardt is able to impart it. 

Eglogue ; .. Delibes 
>, ra 

ee ae : a “Madama Butterfly,” “La Boheme,” “Samson and Delilah,” “A scientific note says that only 2 per cent 
Die SORES 5 cies sensbccernacces ‘ ....Kahn “Lohengrin,” “Manon.” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Faust,” “Mar- m earth can sing.” 

Romanza, from Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni tha,” “Tannhdauser,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- “Well, that may be true, but it does not seem t: 
Vous dansez, Marquise (by request) . Lemaire ' 

An Old Garden ... re , - «Temple 


“You have noticed. then. that \ 
time things do not go to suit her.” answered the manaver 
tuffalo Express. 


Among the operas chosen for this winter's activities are 


acci,” each of which is performed in its original language damper over the spirits of those gay hovs whx 
and in English. from the club at 3 a. m.”—Austin Statesman 


CHUMANN-HEINK 


Direction: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


“STEINWAY PIANO USED” 


NOW IN AMERICA Dates Now Booking, Season 1913-1914 
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MAUD POWELL’S RIPE ART. 


Popular Violinist Plays New Concerto by English Com- 
poser and Group of Works by Americans— 
Her Artistic Gifts Delight. 


uid in violinists has already 


reports of Maud 


praise ¢ 
thousand times in the 
‘ To talk of fine staccato up-bowing, of 
und wrists, of perfect harmonics, just in- 
power, delicacy, and all other good qual 
is to utter platitudes which, in the words 
as tedious as a twice told tale vexing 

wsy man.” 
provided a program of 
herewith re- 


|, fortunately, 
may be written. It 
, S. Coleridge-Taylor 
to Maud Powell.) 
i Powell 
nd piano . 
i Francis Moore 


Bauer 

.. Grasse 
Burleigh 
-»+++Bergh 

. Gilbert 
Dvora4k-Barth 

. Beethoven 
Brahms-Joachim 
Chopin- Powell 


. Sarasate 


lor’s concerto proved to 


type, but was more enjoyable from a purely musical point 
of view. Maud Powell succeeded in making the Chopin 
waltz almost as interesting as if it had been played by an 
equally great pianist in its original key. It was not the 
transposition upward of half a tone which changed the 
nature of the composition, but the attempt to make the 
violin speak in the idioms of the piano. Sarasate himself 
used to play Chopin’s piano nocturnes on the violin. Maud 
Powell has plenty of precedent for her transcription. Her 
performance of the fleeting valse was perfection itself, 
and had to be repeated. 

After the Sarasaite “Dance,” the violinist was compelled 
to add another number before her delighted audience 
would disperse. 

The recital was in Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday 
evening, October 21. 


LAFAYETTE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
ENTERS UPON ITS FALL TERM. 


Increased Enrollment and Marked Activity—Member of 
the Faculty Married—Series of Artists’ Concerts— 
Oratorio Society's First Meeting of Season. 

Lafayette, Ind., October 21, 1913. 
On Tuesday evening, October 14, Lafayette music lovers 
and concertgoers had the privilege of hearing Orville 
Harrold and his wife, Lydia Locke, soprano, in a joint 
recital. The concert was given in the auditorium of the 
First Baptist Church before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
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ence. A well chosen program was given and the evening 
proved a delightful one. The accompaniments, by Agnes 
Morroe, a gifted young pianist, were charming. 
nee 
Antonio Pini-Corsi, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and his own company, consisting of Louise Cox, 
soprano; Attilio di Crescenzo, tenor, and Oscar Spirescu, 
accompanist, appeared Monday evening, October 20, at the 
Dryfus, and gave an evening’s entertainment of rare en- 
joyment. The delightful little “Il Maestro di Cappella” 
was presented, followed by selections from Puccini, Verdi 
and Rossini. 
zeae 
The Lafayette Conservatory of Music opened its fall 
term with an increased enrollment, and from present pros- 
pects the year promises to be a very successful one. 
Lawrence A. Cover, of Chicago, head of the voice de- 


partment, also director of a newly organized orchestra 

of forty members, is proving a promotor and an enthusi- 

astic musical citizen. Raymond A. Martin, of Chicago, a 

post graduate of the American Conservatory, has recently 

been added to the faculty as instructor of piano. 
nue 


Alma E. Crowden, pianist, a member of the faculty of 
the Lafayette Conservatory of Music, was married October 
2 to Charles Haven Smalley. Mr. and Mrs. Smalley will 
reside in Lafayette, and Mrs. Smalley will resume her 
work at the conservatory after November 1. 


The sixth annual series of Artists’ Concerts, under the 
management of Lena M. Baer, will be given this season in 
the First Christian Church auditorium. The series will 
be composed of four concerts and will be as follows: Gustaf 
Helmquist, Swedish basso, Raymond A. Martin, pianist, 
December 2; Willoughby Boughton, pianist, February 6; 
Koellner Quartet, March 2; Otto Meyer, violinist, and 
Mme. Meyer Ten Broeck, pianist, April 3. 

neuer 


The convocation program at Purdue University on Oc- 
tober 23 will be given by Laura C. Peters, violinist; 
Bernice Crowden, soprano, and Raymond A. Martin, 
pianist, all of the Lafayette Conservatory. 

nee 


The first meeting of the season of the Lafayette Oratorio 
Society was held October 8 and weekly rehearsals are now 
in progress. Preparations have begun for 
the annual midwinter concert and May Fes- 
tival. Much interest and enthusiasm as be- 
ing created by this organization. 

Lena M. Barr. 


WHO CARES, ANYWAY? 


Musical Canada Discusses Sanely the Foolish 
Custom of Trying to Fix Arbitrarily 
the Authorship of Patriotic 
and Folk Songs. 


That tiresome discussion about the origin 
of “God Save the King” has broken out 
again. A legal enactment should really pre- 
vent this, as well as discussion about the au- 
thorship of the Letters of Junius, and about 
that- mad Shakespeare-Bacon nonsense. 
Why don’t the national anthem faddists «c- 
cept the suggestion that the tune was writ- 
ten by Dr. John Bull, a composer who 
“flourished” in the time of the first “Jamses”? 
“John Bull” is the national patronymic, and 
surely nothing would be more fitting than to 
have “God Save the King” fathered on one 
of the name. But, forsooth, some must 
have it that Henry Carey, who wrote “Sa ly 
in our Alley,” wrote also “God Save the 
King.” It is not a superlatively excellent 
piece of writing anyway. Did not the late 
Sir W. S. Gilbert call it “our illiterate na- 
tional anthem”? Personally, | am sick of 
hearing it, and all the hackneyed talk about 
“loyalty” connected with it. 

Another tune they are always debating 
about is “Auld Lang Syne.” For the last 
sixty years or more, this world famous mel- 
ody has been attributed to a composer who 
has no more claim to it than Beethoven has 
to the air of “Yankee Doodle.” Even the 
most critical editors of Burns have fallen 
into the trap; while the writer of innumer- 
able articles on the song in newspapers and 
magazines have all, with a unanimity which 
is positively staggering in the circumstances, 
declared that to William Shield, and to no 
other, is the tune to be ascribed. 

Quite recently, in a book entitled “Stories 
of Famous Songs,” the statement has been 
repeated in the most dogmatic way. “To 
come to the point at once,” says this cocksure person, “the 
melody to which ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is now sung was be- 
yond dispute composed by William Shield, who was torn 
at Durham in 1784. The air is distinctly claimed as his 
own composition.” Thus is musical history “made” in some 
quarters, 








Shield neither composed the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
nor did he claim that he composed it. He incorporated it 
in the overture of the opera “Rosina,” produced at Covent 
Garden Theater, London, in 1782, It has been in existence, 
essentially as we have it now, long before his time, or at 
all events before the time of “Rosina.” It had been printed 
as a strathspey dance tune under the title of “The Miller's 
Daughter” in an Edinburgh collection of 178. What Shield 
did was simply to take the existing air and work it into his 
overture as an air for the oboe, accompanied by bassoons, 
“to imitate the bagpipe.” 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS NEW SYMPHONY. 


Kreisler Soloist at Second Pair of Concerts— 
Melba Heard After Three Years’ Absence— 
Matinee Musical Club Calendar— Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association 
Announcement. 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 26, 1913. 

Last year we had Ysaye with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; this year it is Kreisler. Though these men are the 
foremost exponents of the same instrument, it becomes 
more than ever evident that except in their technical ac- 
complishments they are in no sense rivals. In yester- 
day’s concert Kreisler’s art stood out as a distinctly dif- 
ferent thing from the offerings of the great Belgian heard 
here last season. While he retained all the polish, all the 
finish and scholarship of Ysaye, Kreisler was less removed 
from his hearers. There is more of the “popular” (in the 
best meaning of the word), more of the feeling that finds 
its echo in every breast, in the playing of Kreisler, and 
less of the sublimity which is always tinged with coldness. 
In their respective spheres these men are equally mar- 
velous. Kreisler was heard yesterday in the tremen- 
dously difficult Tschaikowsky concerto in D major. Its 
gruelling technical exactions offered no apparent difficulty, 
and the finer demands of the piece were abundantly ap- 
preciated. As an encore the violinist presented a number 
of his own compositions. Mr. Stokowski offered a new 
symphony by Rabaud as the instrumental novelty of the 
program. Mastery of method was exhibited in the work 
of this new composer. Its mood is, in the main, elegantly 
sentimental, and savors, as has frequently been noticed, 
of Franck. This is a resemblance rather, it seems, of 
method than of thought, for the symphony so well read 
yesterday by Mr. Stokowski lacks something of the great- 
ness, the depth of Franck. Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
and Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” completed the program. 

nee 

Three years’ absence apparently only whetted the appe- 
tite of Philadelphia concertgoers for the art of Nellie 
Melba. For on her appearance here last Thursday even- 
ing she was greeted by a large audience. Mme. Melba’s 
recital gives the Philadelphia concert season an auspicious 
opening. There were those in her audience who remem- 
ber vividly the singer of the Metropolitan Opera when 
Grau directed it, and again there were those of more re- 
cent generation who recollect the Melba of the last three 
years only. 

“The “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” and “Magdalen at 
Michael’s Gate,” composed by Liza Lehmann especially 
for Mme, Melba’s American tour, afforded the singer her 
chief -vehicles. Among the numerous encores which she 
granted the enthusiastic audience were Tosti’s “Good iye,” 
Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose” and “Comin’ thru’ the Kye.” 
Edmund Burke, the young Canadian baritone from Covent 
Garden, who is touring with Melba, sang an aria from 
“Benvenuto Cellini” and several other numbers with rare 
good taste. M. Marcel Moyse, fiutist, accompanied Melba 
in Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” and played a 
solo by Ganne. M. Gabriel Lapierre was at the piano. 

nee 

For the third consecutive season David Bispham will be 
heard here in an all English song recital. He will appear 
in Witherspoon Hall on Wednesday evening, November 
26. Harry M. Gilbert, New York pianist, will assist. 

nar 

The Maquarre Ensemble, organized only last year, will 
give its second concert in Witherspoon Hall on Monday 
evening, November 10. Unusual success greeted the offer- 
ings of this organization, unique in the Philadelphia con- 
cert season, last year, and this season’s concerts will doubt- 
less be equally well supported. It is to be hoped that 
Daniel Maquarre, who it will be remembered is the able 
solo flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will not limit 
his season to one concert this year. 

nee 

Dr. W. W. Gilchrist was re-elected president of the 
Manuscript Musical Society at its first fall meeting on Oc- 
tober 22. 

nae 

Helen Ware, young Philadelphia violinist whose early 
training with Frederick Hahn and other American teach- 
ers provided the basis for her unusual European success 
of last year, will make her first appearance here, since her 


“live through this voyage again for anything. 


return from Europe, in a recital at the Bellevue-Stratford 
on November 18. She will be assisted by Dr. Istvan 
Halasz, Hungarian baritone, in a program consisting largely 
of Hungarian music. Ellis Clarke Hammann will assist 
at the piano. 
nae 
The calendar of the Matinee Musical Club, announced 
last week, forecasts a season of unusual mterest. Open- 
ing day, November 4, will be celebrated with a miscella- 
neous program, under the direction of Mrs. William B 
Mount. The Verdi centennial will be observed with a 
special program on November 18. 


To introduce his new aioe with the Hahn Con- 
servatory of Music, Henry Hotz, basso, gave a song re- 
cital at the school on Friday evening, October 24. The 
program was given over mainly to German and English 
songs. 

nar 

The Hahn Quartet will give a series of recitals in Estey 
Hall on Friday evenings, November 14, December 10, and 
January 16. Gregory Kannerstein, pianist, will be the 
assisting soloist at the first concert. 

nur 

The usual high standards of the annual series of con- 
certs given by the local Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion is maintained in the announcement made this week 
that Henri Scott, basso, of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company, and Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, have 
been engaged for the first concert of the current season in 
Witherspoon Hall, on Wednesday evening, October 20. 
The latter will be heard in a MacDowell sonata and a De- 
bussy suite. Scott will sing a group of operatic arias and 
several numbers from the great German song writers 
There is every indication that the concert wil! be attended 
with a degree of success fully commensurate with the 
highly deserving purposes of the auspices under which it 
is to be held. 

nae 

Louise Sterrett, soprano, will give a ballad recital in 
Estey Hall, on Monday evening of next week. She will 
be assisted by George Dundas, tenor, and F. Avery Jones 
will be the accompanist. The concert is the second of a 
series to be given under the management of the Estey 
Concert Bureau. 

nar 

Frederick Hahn and his string quartet are to give a re 
cital at Harrisburg under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Club, on November 14. On November 7 they will be a 
special feature at a concert on the Steel Pier, Atlantic 
City. H. P. QuicKsate. 





Jean Verd’s Thrilling Experience. 


The accompanying postal card is from Jean Verd, th: 
well known American pianist, now a resident of Paris 
who, upon his return from America to France, was an cy: 
witness of the burning of the steamer Volturro, Mr. Verd 











relates a narrow escape of his boat to Mr. and Mrs. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer, of Chicago, as follows: 

We don’t expect to get in at Havre before Tuesday. 1 would not 
We went to the rescue 
of a burning steamer in the night and the sea was so mountainous 
as to render assistance impossible. Six hundred people on board 
that ship and soo were saved. We have fifty with us now. We 
had a very narrow escape from colliding with the “S.S. Carmania,” 
also on the spot. The whole business was horrible. 

(Signed) J. Vanp. 

A special performance of “The Girl of the Golden West” 
was given recently at Brussels with Destinn, Martinelli, che 
new tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Gally 
in the principal roles. The performance was conducted by 
Polacco. 
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CENTURY OPERA FLOURISHING. 


Splendid Performance in Which Leading Feature Is Excel- 
lence of the Ensemble. 


“Madama Butterfly” was performed by the Century 
Opera Company last week, and this popular work proved 
as successful in attracting people to the beautiful house on 
Central Park West as any opera which has been given this 
season. The scenery it is reported, was from the 
Metropolitan Opera House) left a good deal to be desired; 
and if it really was the equipment of the Metropolitan, a 
good many people will be surprised that such a great or 
ganization does not stage such a familiar work in a better 
manner. Those who saw the performance of “Madama 
Butterfly” by when it toured this 
country, will remember how attractive the stage setting of 
that production was, and it will certainly be agreed that it 
was in many ways more atractive than this outfit from 
the far-famed Metropolitan 


(which, 


the Savage Company 


The production by the Century Opera Company was de- 
lightful, thoroughly and satisfactory through 
out, The principals did well in their various parts, not 
only in the acting but also in the singing: and the orches 
tra played a precision and sonority entirely commendable 
It would be possible, of course, to find greater soloists than 
those at the Century, the get fabulous prices 
in some of the larger houses of Europe and America, but 
it would be difficult to find a more satisfactory ensemble 
performance than that of Puccini’s opera 

The usual popular program of the Sunday night concert 
was somewhat varied this week by including the Mozart 
concerto in E flat, which was very excellently played by 
Cornelia Rider Possart. The other numbers on this pro 
gram were taken from “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Meistersinger,” “Tannhf&user,” etc., and included also the 
two intermezzi from “The Jewels of the Madonna,” by 
Wolf-Ferrari, This concert was a great popular success 
and drew out a large audience 
of “Madama Butterfly” 

The opera scheduled for this week is 
is easy to predict that 
Company’s unparalleled success, both at the box office and 
on the stage. 


smooth 


“stars” who 


as did every performance 
throughout the week. 

“Tosca,” and it 
it will continue the Century Opera 


Dr. Istvan Halez to Tour with Helen Ware. 


Helen Ware and Dr. Halsz will join forces this season 
Miss Ware's interpretation of Hungarian and Slav music 
has won for her an international reputation as 
ponent of that art among violinists. Her soulful rendi- 
tion of this emotional music has placed her among the 
foremost violinists of the age. Hungarian and Slav 
pay the highest tribute to her thorough understanding of 
these works 

Dr. Halsz is a new name in America, but is well known 
on the Continent as Hungary's noted baritone and song 
composer. His life and energies are devoted to the inter 
pretation of the Hungarian folksons, and like his col- 
league, Dr. Willner, with his wonderful dramatic powers 
and glorious voice, Dr. Halsz has succeeded in giving to 
the Hungarian song its true place of distinction in the 
realm of music. Dr. Halsz has also won international 
fame as a composer of classical songs, which he sings in 
German, French, Italian and English 

The happy combination of such artists as Helen Ware 
and Dr. Halsz assures a high standard for the rendition 
of Hungarian and Slav music. 


an ¢xX- 


critics 


Beatrice la Palme to Sing at Century Opera. 


soprano, who 


Beatrice la Palme, the French-Canadian 
formerly was prima donna of the Montreal Opera, has 
been specially engaged for a series of appearances at the 


Century Opera Company in New York 
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LONDON REGRETS THE 
DENHOF OPERA FALL. 


Company Taken Over by Mr. Beecham, How- 
ever, and Now Giving Performances—Rea- 
sons for the English Unpopularity of 
Opera in English—Von Reuter, 
Former Violin Prodigy, Now a 
Matured Artist—Many In- 
teresting Concerts. 
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Thomas Russell, 
Society of Advertisement 
Denhof’s failure at 


another pom of 


nteresting ft te some 
Daily Standard, by 
incorporated 
“Commenting upon Mr, 


Manchester, Mr. Russell said that this was another in- 
stance of the need for desire creating advertisements. ‘I 
am considerably interested in music, said he, ‘and I had 
not heard of Mr. Denhof until I read of his failure. But 
Mr. Beecham, who, I understand, is to take over the pro- 
duction, comes from a great advertising family. What 
Mr. Beecham does in the musical world he takes care to 
acquaint everybody with. And it is not in the least dis- 
creditable to him. He has a good thing to sell; and he 
knows that a good thing is unprofitable unless it is pub- 
licly announced. An opera or a theatrical performan-e is 
exactly like anything else that has to be sold. It can- 
not be sold without suitable advertisement. There is no 
shop window at the disposal of the manager, so it must 
be announced in another way. Doubtless Mr. Denhof 
made it perfectly clear to everybody looking for a good 
chance to attend opera what he had to offer. Probably he 
But to make a success of 
Mr. Denhof 


supplied the existing demand. 
the tour he had to make a bigger demand. 
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fell down at Manchester. In that part of the country 
the people are very musical, and have money to spend on 
music. To get at these people it was not sufficient to an- 
nounce in the usual newspaper columns that the opera 
The people had to be aroused to the merits 
they are to the 

Theatrical ad- 
of the plain an- 
nouncement type in the ordinary column. I have seen a 
change lately, and this is possibly due to articles I have 


was coming. 
of the production in the 
merits of a particular cocoa or mustard, 


Same way as 


vertising all around has been too much 


HERMANN KLUM. 


written upon the subject. The theaters should go out and 
do some big advertising in the newspapers, as do the big 
commercial firms. This is the way to make a production 
pay, and without it failure must be expected.’” 
nar 

In reference to the above it may be adumbrated that so 
much in life and art and business, the mundane trinity, 
depends on illusion that it is a tragedy in itself to neglect 
paying homage to illusion’s irradiating and enveloping 


aura. Therefore, it behooves all those seeking public 
patronage to bow the knee before the wiseacres of pub- 
licity and follow the lure of the advertising man, who will 
see to it that the great public’s melodramatic craving for 
things as they are not is satiated to the full, for it is not 
really what one is that counts so much as what one seems 
to be. The false gods have ever had the greatest wor- 
ship and the most self sacrificing devotees, which is one 
of the secrets of the psychology of success. 
zee 

A violinist of superior talent is Florizel von Reuter, who 
gave the first of his three London recitals at Queen’s Hall, 
October 9, when, assisted by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood, he played the Brahms and the 
Dvorak concertos, and the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole.” 
That he is a thorough musician and one imbued with true 
musical feeling, he affirmed in all he did. His conception 
of the Brahms concerto was of the broad and stately or- 
der, his phrasing of the most noble and dignified, and his 
general presentment that of the refined and broadly cu!- 
tured musician. He possesses the instinctive sense of 
style and the ability to express the innate character of the 
differentiating numbers forming his program. In the 
Dvorak concerto he was perhaps heard to the greatest ad- 
vantage, the charm of his interpretation lying in the great 
brilliancy and tremendous vitality of his reading. Again, 
in the Lalo, the young artist revealed his extraordinary 
musicianship and spontaneity of feeling. Mr. von Reuter 
has emerged frdm his early “prodigy” days unscathed and 
with the added charm of maturity, he is the violinist cf 
deep and accomplished musical feeling and is no doubt 
predestined for even greater deeds than he has already ac- 
complished. At Bechstein Hall, October 16, Mr. von 
Reuter gave his first recital and proved his capacity for 
constructing a program of the extremely interesting and 
unhackneyed variety. He opened the afternoon’s work 
with the Tartini sonata in G minor, “Dido Abandonata.” 
which was presented with characteristic delicacy and bril- 
liancy. The Vitali chaconne followed, and then the Mo- 
zart concerto, No. 3, in G, played with true Mozartian 
feeling and with consummate ease in the several difficult 
passages. A ballade by Christian Sinding broug*t into 
prominence the big resonant tone of the violinest and . 
called attention to his really wonderful how arm. A 
charming “Chanson Triste” by the young violinist; Sara- 
sate’s “Jota Navarra,” its tremendous difficulties con- 
quered with ease and grace; “La Feé d'amour” by Raff; 
and then six of the Paganini caprices brought to a close 
this remarkable program. In the Paganini caprices the 
violinist rose to sublime heights. There was an exhila- 
rating freshness, an astonishing aplomb in the playing of 
these exacting caprices. There was rare merit in Mr. 
von Reuter’s reading as well as perfect mastery of every 
technical difficulty. His second recital takes place Octo- 
ber 24, and it awaited with much anticipation by the many 
friends and admirers of the young artist. 

nee 

Among the artists engaged for the Raimond Roze sea- 
son of grand opera at Covent Garden, beginning Novem- 
ber 1, are Bettina Freeman, Maude Garnette, Dora Gibso., 
Edythe Goodman, Juliette Autran, Lillian Granfelt, Renée 
Gratz, Violet Hume, Maude Millest, Maude Murray, May 
Storie, Irma Jevrani, Sibyl Vane and Marta Wittkowska; 
John Coates, Julian Kimbell, Baglanoff, Lissant-Be>ri- 


‘more,’ Manitto Klitgaard, Raymond Loder, Charles M tt 


Cormac O’Shane, Henry Rabke, Edward Ramsay, Harry 
Reynolds, Ernest Slater, Raoul Torrent, William Wank- 
lyn, Furness Williams and Norman Williams. The con 
ductors are Michael Balling, Hamilton Harty, Frank 
sridge and Julius Harrison. 
nnre 

A pianist of uncommon gifts and one who had a great 
ovation from his audience is Hermann Klum, who appeared 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry J. 
Wood, at the Promenade Concert of October 8 Mr. 
Klum elected to be heard in the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
No. 1, B flat minor, and in this work he was thoroughly 
at home. He has an excellent command of tone produc- 
tion, a strong, clear, singing tone, legato and beautifully 
cantabile when necessary, and in chord work of exceptional 
quality and sonority. His well trained musicianship was 
in evidence in all he did and his reading was brilliant and 
of much charm. In fact, the Tschaikowsky concerto is 
rarely played with so evident a feeling of true musician- 
ship and display of virtuoso accomplishments, as character- 
ized Mr. Klum’s interpretation. Mr. Kium is a pianist 
whom it is a great pleasure to listen to. He should be 
heard here in recital. 

neue 

Robert Maitland, who has been singing with the Denhof 
Grand Opera Company, has received some excellent critical 
comments in the English press. Ernest Newman in the 
Birmingham Post, said of Mr. ‘Maitland’s singing in the 
“Magic Flute”: “Robert Maitland was a most dignified 
Sarastro, singing his great arias finely, and declaiming his 
spoken lines very impressively.” Mr. Maitland was heard 
also, in the roles of King Mark and Pogner. He has been 
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engaged for the “Parsifal” concert performance in Man- 
chester, Halle, and Bradford the end of this month, 


Rene 


Harold Bauer gave his only recital of this season at 
Sechstein Hall, October 6, when he presented a program, 
in itself of compelling interest and interpreted with all 
the charm and musical temperament that invariably dis 
tinguish the great pianist’s readings. His first number was 
the Mozart fantasie in C minor, a work that Mr. Bauer 
has made peculiarly his own, and one infused with his per- 
sonality and individual charm. It was a wonderful inter- 
pretation in its general conception, and in beauty of detail, 
in thought and manner of expression. To enumerate each 
and every number on Mr. Bauer's program would mean to 
name fifteen piano compositions of the greatest charm and 
interest. If one selects from them, then, the Mozart fan- 
tasia, three preludes by Debussy, the Bach C minor toccata 
and fugue, and nocturne in C sharp minor, op. 27, and the 
F sharp minor polonaise by Chopin, may be given foremost 
place as revealing the interpreter in some of his greatest 
moods and virtuosity. 
delicacy and “atmospheric” charm of the Debussy, the 
great contrasting character of the Bach number, and the 
brilliant, esthetic charm of the two Chopin numbers, which, 


Certainly nothing could exceed the 


into the spirit of their moods and differing 
psychology of musical thought, the great pianist entered 
with the calm assurance and the profound understanding 
that is so essentially his. And, 
said in these columns, the esthetic side of Harold Bauer's 
art is never neglected, beauty in tone production, and in 


the mechanical means to the end of the unfolding of the 


varying 


as has often before been 


composition gives the great distinctive “tone” to his every 
message and new and undreamed of meaning to many a 
familiar work. Mr. Bauer 
United States for an extended tour. 


leave shortly for the 
He will not be heard 


will 


again in England for at least twelve months. 
meme 


On October 13 Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud gave 
a joint recital at Bechstein Hall. The Brahms D minor 
sonata opened the program and the Beethoven “Kreutzer” 
sonata brought it to a close. Between these two numbers 
Mr. Bauer played the Schumann “Faschingsschwank,” and 
Mr. Thibaud, sarabande, gigue, and chaconne (unaccom- 
panied) by Bach. - Little need be said on the work of these 
artists except that they were enthusiastically received by 
their audience, who thoroughly enjoyed the program, as 
shown by repeated recalls and prolonged applause at the 
close of the program. 


nne 


Another “farewell prior to his American 
tour” was the recital given by Kreisler’s at Queen's Hall, 
October 4. 
the audience and repeated recalls given the artist after his 
numbers. 


the transcription form of composition, many of his own 


appearance 
Here, also, the greatest delight was shown by 


various He reigns supreme in the playing of 
arrangements being among the most popular of violin com- 
positions of the day. At his concert of above date, he 
played five of these arrangements—namely, romance by 
Schumann; allegretto, Porpora; sarabande and allegretto, 
Corelli; tambourin in C major, Leclair; and fugue, by 
Tartini. In these he won his greatest triumphs of the 
afternoon’s work. 
nae 

Great refinement of thought prevailed throughout the 
interpretations presented by Archy Rosenthal at Aeolian 
Hall, October 13. That Mr. Rosenthal stu- 
dent and one possessing innate musical feeling, he fully 
demonstrated in a program made up of two preludes by 
Bach; the Beethoven opus 31 No. 3 four 
Chopin numbers, and three miscellaneous numbers. Mr. 
Rosenthal encountered no difliculties with the technical 
demands of his program and gave thoroughly enjoyable 
readings to a large and fashionable audience. Two more 
recitals are announced by Mr. Rosenthal for the 2oth and 
28th of this month. 


is a careful 


sonata, some 


The iirst concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society will 
take place November 4 and will be conducted by Herr 
Mengelberg, who will also conduct four other concerts in 
the serics. The program of the first concert will bring for- 
ward Strauss’ new work, “Festliches Praludium,” scored 
for some forty violins and said to take but twelve minutes 
for performance. Among the soloists engaged for the 
Philharmonic series of concerts are Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
Muriel Foster, Paul Franz, Manen, Lhevinne, and Sapell- 
nikoff. 

nee 


Among those who have taken up the study of “songs 
acted in costume,” and who have appeared before the pub- 
lic with success, must be mentioned Wilma Sanda, an 
American artist who has made London her home for the 
last few years. Mme. Sanda gave her first London recital 
at Steinway Hall last June, when in a program compris- 
ing German lieder, English folksongs, German folksongs, 
drolleries, and old French songs, she elicited the unani- 
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mous indorsement of the critical fraternity. The Daily 
Telegraph said: “Everything she did was accomplished 
with marked clearness and purity of diction”; the Morning 
Post speaks of her “charming personality,” and the Times 
avers that “she has a keen sense of atmosphere and a 
gift for suggesting ideas that cannot be put into words.” 
Mme. Sanda is now arranging for a series of concerts on 
the Continent, after which she intends visiting America 
for a tour embracing the United States and Canada. 
nner 

The Royal Albert Hall Sunday afternoon concerts were 
resumed October 12 for the ninth consecutive year. The 
program was given by the new Symphony Orchestra, under 
Landon Ronald, and with Harold Bauer and Kirkby Lunn 
An audience that nearly filled the hall, which 
for nearly 
lighted with the various numbers and several encore num- 
Mr, Bauer played the 
A minor concerto, and some solo numbers by 


as soloists. 


has seating capacity 10,000 persons, was de 
bers were given by the soloists. 
Schumann 
Liszt and Chopin; and Mme. Kirkby Lunn sang the favor- 
ite “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” and other numbers 
nner 

Albert Hall first 
ballad concert in the forty-eighth season of the London 
Ballad 
& Co 
ot great 


The preceding day at witnessed the 


series of under the auspices of Boosey 


rhe 
lengthiness. 


concerts, 

was, as is the 
The 
singers, some possessing excellent voices, and Melsa, the 
Polish 


program custom, one 


soloists were a number of 


young violinist, who played prelude and fugue, 
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Paganini-Kreisler, and the Sarasate “Gipsy Airs.” Though 
the Albert Hall is a tremendous place for the solo imstru- 
mental voice to make itself heard in, it is also a testing 
place of the sonority and resonance of the tone produced. 
As to the solo violinists, there are just a few whom it is 
a pleasure to hear in Albert Hall, and among them is 
Melsa. His tone was wonderfully big, broad, and of great 
carrying power. Even though the compositions played by 
him did not cali for breadth of tone, breadth of tone was 
there nevertheless, and justified and necessary 
considering the hall and the acoustic necessity. Mr. Melsa’s 
playing has all the charm of youth and freshness, qualities 
that made his first appearances in London so notable and 
Other contributors to the ballad concert pro- 
gram were Burke Leigh, tenor; Mabel Mann, who 
sesses a genuine contralto voice of great musical quality ; 
Wilfrid Douthitt, the English baritone, of whom much is 
expected in the future; Fifine de la Cote, a colorature 
soprano of excellent promise; Ivor Foster, and several 
Evetyn KatsMANN 


entirely 


interesting. 


pos- 


others. 





Oscar Hammerstein says that he will shortly propose 
that the directors of the Metropolitan should be inclosed 
for three performances in the Century Opera House 
“They will then,” he says, “be ready to confess."—New 
York Morning Telegraph 


On October 11 the five hundredth performance of “Car 
men” took place at the Theatre de la Monnaie at Brussels 
“Carmén” was first produced on February 3, 1876. 
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NASHUA ORATORIO SOCIETY 
CHANGES ITS NAME. 


Now Known as the MacDowell Choir—Result of Unani- 
mous Vote—An Enterprising Organization. 
“Nashua, N. Hi, 
with hearty approval from one 


October 24, 10:3 
that will 


end of the country to the 


An act meet 
ther by all who believe in up 
holding and encouraging 
its name the MacDowell Choir by the 


of Nashua, N,. H., by a unanimous vote, at its fir 


American art is the taking for 


Oratorio Socicty 


of the season, Monday evening. The move was made 


spirit of loyalty on the part of the officers and the so 
ciety, and in this they did what singing societies of Europe 
the com 


Mac 


American composers, the nat 


are noted for, the naming of such bodies after 


posers of their own country, and as the name of 


Dowell stands at the head of 


ural thing for this fine body of singers was to adopt it 


Also the officers feel that there is distinctness in the word 


“choir,” which will help this society to keep its unique 


place among singing bodies of America. The society was 


organized in 1900, with a limit of 100 to its membership, 


and set a high standard of efficiency the parts are kept 


in perfect balance, with thirty-five s« pranos, twenty-seven 


contraltos, eighteen tenors and twenty basses. There is-a 


long waiting list, which is being continually added to, from 


which the membership is kept to 100. Attendance at re- 


hearsals is compulsory, and those who join have to pass 


4 test as to voice and ability to read musi 


As the Nashua Oratorio Society, this choir has encour 
instrumental music in the 
Nashua each 


prominence, or some ch 


aged the cultivation of com 


munity by bringing t year a soloist of na 


tional umber music organization 


It has also given recognition to young solo 


ot singers, im 
cluding Lambert Murphy, of the Metropolitan Opera, wh« 
Nashua for the first time with an ort 


sang in hestra, and 


his choos 


Wer 


gives this society credit for being the cause of 


ing of a musical career for his lifework. Reinald 


renrath, the distinguished American baritone, mad 


of his earliest public appearances with this society 


has had five engagements here Besides, the society 


produced several novelties, among which was the rst 


American performances Coleridge-Taylor’s trilogy, 
“Hiawatha.” 

For the Mac Dowell 
concert in the first 
May concerts, 
ofheers are gb ) Wood 


J. Archibald Dunlap, secretary; Edwin S 


present season the Choir will give 
hold 


May 


president 


a mid-season part of January and 


its thirteenth annual festival of three 
14and 15. The 
age treasurer ; 
A. Woodbury, librarian. Executive Committee 

Annie M. Emmott 
Dowd, Ruth E. Ashley, 


Lapham, Eusebius G. Ho 


Clarence 
Anna Melendy Sanderson Florette T 


Wilfred H 


iheers ex-othecn 


Desparois, Miriam G 
ul and 


Tollefsen Activities. 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Cari H. T 
looking forward to another busy season for the 


llefsen are 
rollefsen 
Tollefsen played 
Academy of M 


sic, Brooklyn, and met with an ovation, having to respond 


and 


Trio and also in solo appearance Mr 
on Thursday evening, October 16, at the 
encore after each 
were two Kreisler 
“Souvenir de Moscow,” by Wieniawski, 


to repeated recalls and an number 


Among his selections pieces and the 
The f 
were of particular interest to the audience in view 
fact that 


building giving his own recital It 


rmer two 
of th 


saine 


Kreisler was in the adjoining hall of th 


was amusing to them 
rear corridor as they were going to 


and wished each other “good 
Lund, 


both to meet in the 
their respective platform 
luck,” 
soprano, and Marcus Kellermann, baritone, artistic 
wrence J. Mu 


attan, opened 


The other assisting artists w.re Charlotte 
whose 
with enthusi 


Holy Tri 


the concert wit ve and ihmely 


work met stic applause 
son, organist of 
and closed play.d 
numbers on the 


The 


in and out of town, among the 


great 
Tollefsen Irio i 


organ 

booked for a number of concerts 
important 
society | 


appearance before the Harvard 


records are also ver m ch in de tT! and, the 
pany having issued four in the last six month 
Dvorak quintet, op. 81, 


Mme. Tollefsen will play in the 


with the Kneisel Quartet at the second of its subscription 


concerts in Brooklyn, January 22 She also pieyed tl 
A minor concerto with the newly organized Scandi 


hestra on N 
ymcert work, Mr 


Grieg 

wember 23 

and Mrs. Toll 

One of Mrs 

an unusually gtfted gir 

Austin a acting a 

accompanist, and assisted at her recital in Aeolian Hall 
Mr. Toilefsen has a large ciass of private pupils, and is 

a member of the faculty of Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 

teaching there on Mondays and Thursdays 


navian Symphony Or 

Aside from the cx 
filled to capacity with teaching 
pupils, Edna Rothwell 
ent concertizing with Florence 


Eugen Ysaye’s first Brussels concert was announced for 


October 25. 
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WERRENRATH’S NOVEL SONGS. 
Baritone Sings a Program of Unfamiliar Works and Re- 


It is with unconcealed pleasure that oir musical public 
regards Reinald Werrenrath’s apparent resolve to remain 
in the exalted field of Lieder singing and to eschew the 
superficiality and inartistic dross of an operatic career. 
Singers of songs are few in the first rank, and when the 
concertgoing multitude meets with an exemplar like Wer- 
renrath, his path is apt to be strewn with the honey of 
praise and the incense of adulation. Perhaps that is why 
he prefers the pleasures and profits of reigning like a 
king in the limited realm of the recognized lieder inter- 
preters. 

Gifted from almost the start of his public career with 
an uncommonly sympathetic and well trained voice of large 
range, and possessing an unusual fund of musicianship 
and extreme artistic earnestness, together with tireless 
industry and ambition, it was a foregone conclusion that 
Werrenrath would achieve instant success and be glorified 
by audiences and critics, as they realized the importance 
and rarity of his gifts. The fact that the young artist 
has kept his head up and his feet on the ground during 
ail the earlier years of his career and has come through 
them with his dignity, his serious endeavor, and his rever- 
ence for art unimpaired, speaks volumes not only for his 
sound manhood and his real love for his art, but also 
presages a future measure of achievement which in his 
case can conservatively be said to be practically illimitable. 

Before all things, last Thursday evening’s recital (Oc- 
tober 23) at Aeolian Hall, showed conclusively Werren- 
rath’s courage in upholding what he considers to be right- 
cous art motives, irrespective of usage, tradition or box- 
office receipts. The names of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, 
Strauss, Brahms and Wolf were missing from the Wer- 
renrath scheme of songs, and instead he chose to devote 
his efforts to this list: 

Abendgebet 
Auf Wachtposten 
Wanderers Nachtlied 
DemMGeMBeNh acsccuccsancwsshseangesevesecsaviees 
Abend am Strande 
Wie Georg von Frundsberg von sich selber sang. 
Warnung 
Dank 
A Nocturne 
Witch Woman 
Give Me of Your Bark, O Birch Tree Carl Busch 
lo a Messenger Frank la Forge 
Why Does Azure Deck the Sky.............se0000- F. Morris Class 
Israfel Bruno Hubn 
Songs of the Sea. ....0csccesccsvencesccccceess C. Villiers Stanford 

Drake's Drum, 

Outward Bound. 

Devon, O Devon. 

Homeward Bound, 

The Old Superb. 

Hans Hermann is a well known song writer of the young 
German school, but his work has not become familiar in 
America, chiefly because of indifference on the part of 
our native singers, for nearly all the Hermann songs are 
well made, atmospheric, and exceptionally melodious. The 
selections made by Werrenrath are admirable specimens 
of sustained lyrical writing, showing thorough knowledge 
of the voice and finely sensed appreciation of piano accom- 
paniment. Joseph Marx’s number seemed to be more pro- 
found in intention than in inspiration. Willibald Richter 
pleases the ear with tune as much as he laves the soul 
with soothing harmony, and impresses the mind with ex- 
cellent facture and form building. 

Arnold Schénberg’s three songs, dating from*that dar.ng 
music maker’s earlier period, fail to show any startling 
measure of tonal anarchy. The rhythms are clearly de- 
fined, the general outlines follow accepted stylistic con- 
tours as practised by all the moderns since Wolf, and— 
mirabile dictu—most of the Schénberg harmonies are eu- 
phonious, and there actually is melody from time to time! 
The most characteristic song of the three is “Warnung,” a 
remarkable tonal study of jealousy. 

In the “American” group of numbers came unknown A. 
Walter Kramer's commonplace nocturne; Deems Tay- 
lor’s catchy, if somewhat lightly made, “Witch Woman” 
(which had to be repeated); Carl Busch’s heartfelt, mu- 
sicianly contribution; Frank la Forge’s delightfully at- 
tractive piece (also encored) ; a conventional bit of writing 
by Class, and the impressive and stirring version of “Isra- 
fel,” by Bruno Huhn, who sat in the parquet and looked 
modestly at the floor when his fine song received round 
after round of applause. 

The Stanford series exhibited lack of variety in color, 
harmony, and general musical structure. They are not 
the best examples of the Stanford talent. “Drake’s Drum,” 
essentially a man’s ballad, pleased the listeners most, of the 
set, 

In voice production, interpretation, enunciation, musical 
insight, taste and ability to modulate tone into semblance 
of all the shades of emotion, Reinald Werrenrath ranks 
today with the best of our lieder singers. To survive the 


Hans Hermann 
Hans Hermann 
Joseph Marx 
.Willibald Richter 
Willibald Richter 
-Arnold Schénberg 
Arnold Schénberg 
Arnold Schénberg 
p bv cnbcteceshessebneeed +s 60s ¢oeka gion ee 
Deems Taylor 


test of making interesting a whole evening of unfamiliar 
songs is in itself a proof of extraordinary artistic power, 
Werrenrath accomplished the feat brilliantly and gave such 
a display of vocal and interpretative versatility as not 
many of his colleagues are able to duplicate. Needless 
to state, the audience left no doubt of its temper toward 





REINALD WERRENRATH. 


the singer and lavished deserved favors upon him after 
every number. 


Mozart Society’s Attractive Program. 


Saturday afternoon, November 1, the New York Mozart 
Society (Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president) 
will give a musicale at the Hotel Astor, when the follow- 
ing artists will appear in an attractive program: Gertrude 
Manning, soprano; Yolanda Méré, pianist; William Hin- 
shaw, baritone; Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist. The 
program will be: 





Capriccio, B minor 


Aria, Largo al factotum, from The Barber of Seville 
Mr. Hinshaw. 


Crepucule .....-csccesccsctsecs Set Rbwsscvcge cucnneusessese 
Chauson d’ Armour 
Situle Veux 


Die Taubenpost 

Die Werkeluhr .......00sccescceseees ere TT 
Lind Duftig Haelt die Maiennacht 

Verrath 


Aria, Ah fors e lui, from Traviata 
Miss Manning. 
II Rhapsodie (with original cadenzas) 


Mother o’ Mine 


Duet, Mira di Acerbe Lagrime, from Il Trovatore 
Miss Manning and Mr. Hinshaw. 





Jensen’s Songs. 

Adolf Jensen composed some of the most beautiful songs 
ever written and it is a real service to the musical welfare 
of the nation that the Oliver Ditson Company has done in 
publishing forty of them in the convenient, excellently ed- 
ited, and superbly printed Musicians Library series of vol- 
umes. 





“Why is our guest wandering on 
“He’s an odd chap. Wants to listen 
and here I have some 
the graph — 
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De Treville’s First Costume Recital. 


Marked interest is manifested in Chicago and Evanston, 
Iil., musical circles in the first presentation of Yvonne de 
Treville’s costume recital, which will take place at the 
Woman’s Club, of Evanston, on November 5. There are 


rhoio by Frank Scott Clark. 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE 

many persons still alive who remember Jenny Lind and at 
this time they will have in the second part 
of the program, to hear some of the extraordinarily diff- 
cult pieces of her repertoire, have never 
been attempted by another artist until Yvonne de Trevi-le 
sang them in the native country of the Swedish Nightingale 


an opportunity, 


which, it is said, 


Great Demand for McCormack. 


In referring to the great demand for return engagements 
of John McCormack, one writer aptly calls it the “McCor- 
mack habit.” From the time when at eighteen years of age 
he won the gold medui for singing at the National Irish 
Festival in Dublin to the season of 1912-13, when his con- 
cert receipts were enormous, the growth in public favor of 
this tenor, not yet thirty years of age, has been most re 
markable. 

Singing is second nature to Mr. McCormack; he sings be 
cause he loves singing and because of his wonderful gifts 
He is none the less a student and indefatigable worker. 

Musicat Courier readers are familiar with John McCor- 
mack’s successes at Covent Garden, London, with the Chi 
cago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, with his triumphs attending the coro- 
nation season in London and his recent tour with Melba in 
Australia. 

Below is a splendid tribute to the capability of the tenor, 
written by Julian Johnson in the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times : 

In these strenuous times, when even the most conscientious of the 
Latin singers have bent the knee to the Baal of dramaticism—one 
would expect to find an unsullied lyric voice only on some en- 
chanted island where “Tl; igliacci” was unknown and “La Fanciulla 
del West” came not in to split throats and destroy. 

But when such a voice is found in the comfortably Americanized 
throat of an Irishman, the paradox is one to make the artistic world 
gasp. 

John McCormack is the only young tenor I know today who fills 
perfectly the purely lyric tradition. How this English speaking young 
man ever took time to learn to sing will probably remain one of the 
anomalous mysteries of contemporary music. 

Such limpid use of the voice, such a delicate command of ports 
mento, such mezzo voce, such round, luscious, appealing, ringing 
tone, floating on the breath and formed apparently without the 
slightest physical limitation or throaty pressure—to tell the truth, 
all these things do not seem logical o: even sane in these days of 
passion tattering. Mr. McCormack appears to bear the standard of 
bel canto pure and undefiled. 

McCormack’s classic Italian—the most perfect in pronunciation I 
have heard from any singer, Italian or otherwise, in years-—was 


notably evidenced in his jewel like version of the old familiar but 
never threadbare “La Donna e Mobile.” 

And I trust that the big audience noticed that English, as sung 
by McCormack, is just as beautiful as any other tongue. 

Mr. McCormack has prepared a special recital program 
for next season, also a program of folk songs of six na- 
tions, 

Between February 3 and April 15, 1914, he is available 
for a limited number of engagements, under the personal 
direction of Chas. L. Wagner. 

Next season only, Vincent O’Brien, of Dublin, will be his 
accompanist, through leave of absence graciously grante | 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. (Advertisement.) 





OREGONIANS CELEBRATE WAGNER AND 
LEIPSIC BATTLE JOINT CENTENARY. 


Various Societies Are Represented at Big Concert—Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra's Free Rehearsal for Public 
School Pupils—Canadian Opera Company's Season. 


+45 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., October 18, 1913. 


More than three thousand persons assembled at the Ar 
mory last Sunday to celebrate the joint centenary of the 
birth of Richard Wagner and the battle of Leipsic. An 
excellent program of Wagnerian music was offered. The 
soloists were Elfrieda Heller-Weinstein, soprano, and 
Bruno Coletti, cellist. Both were received with marked 
favor. A male chorus of 150 voices from six German sing- 
ing sang Kreutzer's der Tag Herrn.” 
Herman Hafner directed. Heller's Philharmonic Orches 
tra, Hermann S. Heller, conductor, played the “Tannhau 
ser” overture, “Walkiire” and “Lohengrin” selections 
This orchestra has a complete instrumentation 


societies “Das ist 


also 
and num 
Speeches were made by Judge C. U 
Salzmann. Martin Dudle read 
The celebration was given 


bers thirty-five men. 
Gantenbein and Rev. K. O 
a sketch of the life of Wagner. 
under the auspices of several German lodges. 
eRe 

\ free rehearsal for the benefit of the pupils of the pub 
lic schools will be given by the Portland Symphony Or 
October 31. Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony is on the program. The Gipsy Smith Audi- 
which has 7,500 seats, has been engaged for the 
afternoon, November 2, has been set for 


chestra on Friday morning, 
torium, 
rehearsal. Sunday 
the orchestra's opening concert, Moses Christensen will be 
the conductor. 


Alda, the distinguished soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, will open the Portland Musical As 
sociation’s series of concerts on October 23. She will be 
assisted by Frank la Forge, the American composer-pian- 
ist, and Gutia Casini, the eighteen-year-old Russian cel- 
hst. Mrs. Warren E. Thomas and Mrs. John F. Logan, 
two ladies of social charm, are at the head of the above 


lrances 


n.entioned association, 
nm ne 
The Handel Vocal Society, Clement B. Shaw, director, 
met last The society gave several concerts last 


season. 


week 


a2ae 
“Un Giorno in Venezia,” arranged for 
women’s voices by Charles Gilbert Spross, was sung at the 
first rehearsal of the Treble Clef Club, Rose 
Coursen Reed directed. 


Ethelbert Nevin’s 
October 9 


nae 
The Portland Grand Opera Association has booked the 
National Grand Opera Company of Canada for four per- 
formances, beginning February 23, 1914. “Lohengrin,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Madama Butterfly” and “Otello” will be pre- 
sented. The prices range from $1.50 to $5. The opera 
association has just opened an office in Sherman, Clay & 
Company's piano store, Sixth and Morrison streets. 
nner 
Among the rising violinists of Portland must be men 
tioned Harry Parsons, a pupil of Carl Denton. 
Joun R. OatmMan 


Inez Barbour Liked Down South. 


Referring to the New York soprano Inez Barbour, the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel says: 


Miss Barbour gave a most 
Traum.” 


artistic interpretation of “Elsa's 
She has a fine sense of artistic values and sings with 
her brains as well as her voice, which is a clear soprano, fresh and 
sweet and under most excellent control. (Advertisement.) 


Composer—I've got a new song that’s bound to make a 
hit. 

Concert Manager—Any sense in it? 

“None at all.” 

“Any fun in it?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Any music in it?” 

“Not a note.” 

“Quite right! You've got a success !”"—Tit Bits. 


The operas which have been announced for presentation 
in Montpelier, France, at the Grand Theatre, are “Walk- 
tire,” “Werther,” “Don Quichotte,” “Carmosine” (Fevrier), 
‘La gepage de Faust,” “L’Attaque du Moulin” (Bru- 
neau), “Le Coeur du Me alin,” “Caval- 
(Leroux), and 


‘Samson et Dalila,” 
leria Thusticana,” “Sigurd,” 


“Lonise.” 


? SODER-HUEGK 


Famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concart, Opera, Stage. Voice trial by appointment 
STUDIO : Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


CARROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER OF SINGING—lItalian Method (Lampert! dipioma) 
Studio: 27 W. 67th St. Tel.: Columbus 1123 


EDITH HATCHER HARGUM (.:2%, 


CONCERT PIANIST TEACHING Brya Mawr, Pa. 
KIDD KEY CONSERVATORY “353é4" 


— Richard has been made Director in the Conservatory and is as slated by on a by an able 
teachers. Bendetson Netzorg bas aise been added te the Conservatory 


ps of 
feoetty. For catalog 
MRS. L. A KIDD KEY. 


om* GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
817 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Columbus 


MARGARET KEYES ° CONTRALTO 


CONCERT, 0 ORIO and R 
Macagemeat, THE WOLFSOHN MU MUSICAL BUREAU, a ¥. om St., New York 
Personal Address, 2469 Broadway. "Phone, 4848 River 


i WIESIKE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
IN AMERICA JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1914 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway (Met. Opera House) 


PERCY HEMUS == 


BARITONE 
booking recitals inc dramatic readings 
Now wookine us GLADYS CRAVEN at the plano 


HEAR THE HEMUS VICTOR RECORDS 
Address The Clinton, 253 West 42nd Street, New York 


“Le Chemineau” 





























“The perfection of Quartet playing.”"—London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


ONZALEY 
QUARTET 


In America Season 1913-1914 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 


Maud 
Powell 


Acclaimed by Press 
and Public as the 
World’s Greatest 
Woman Violinist. 
Also, and without 
Sex-distinction, the 
Greatest Violinist 
America has;,Pro- 
nae, £¢ 8S = 
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LOS ANGELES MAY BUILD 
OPEN AIR AMPHITHEATER. 


Favorable Site in Griffith Park—Fifty Thousand Seating 
Capacity—Verdi’s “Requiem” Performed—Tivoli Opera 
Company, of San Francisco, Visiting Southern 
California—-Leoncavallo to Conduct His 
Opera in Los Angeles. 

1110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., October 18, 1913. 
r piece of news is the fact that the prospects 
e presenting to Los Angeles of a great 
Greek theater on a colossal scale. 
part be through the munificence of 
who has given to Los Angeles one of the 


1 real 
liarac 
parks ever presented to any city—a park 
of acres and spreading over the Holly- 
Near the East Hollywood entrance 
, Mt. Hollywood lies a natural amphi- 
natural arrangement 

for a huge open air 
haps fifty thousand people, and a stage 
an unlimited pageantry. 
great outdoor thea- 
he says, envied them because of the 
afford for pleasure and education. 
of the 


unturned to 


h seale. The size, 


found favorable 
almost 


ed nearly every 


the discovery arena in 


leave no stone assist 
interested in giving to southern 
great nature of the world 


adapted fo 


ind those 
theaters 

was ever more perfectly 
lich a feature. 

an ed 

yple’s Orchestra, the People’s Chorus 
urtists gave for the first time in Los 
It was a performance to be 
appreciated by the audience, 
While the 


the volume of tone 
excellent, and it 


“up ” 
Requiem. 


1 


thoroughly 


in the house chorus 


ght be desired, 
pitch and tempi 
egott’s ability to produce a finished 
rifying result. The quartet, composed of 
soprano; Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
Paul, tenor, and Fred C. McPherson, 
ind the 
receded by a 

yrza del Destino,” 


con- 
bass, 


Vaughn, 


orchestra did itself proud 
short program, consist- 
and the Credo 


from “Otello,” sung by Fred G. Ellis so beautifully that 
it had to be repeated. The march from “Aida” was 
given with the added feature of Egyptian trumpets. 
Reynold Blight delivered a few remarks on Verdi and the 
significance of the program. Just before the “Requiem” the 
orchestra, through one of the members as spokesman, pre- 
sented Mr. Lebegott with a medal as a public token of the 
affection, esteem and appreciation in which he is held by 
his men. Mr Lebegott was quite overcome at this unex- 
pected tribute and the audience was vociferous in its ap- 
proval, The fact that hundreds were turned away last Sun- 
day decided the management to repeat the program tomor- 
row, and indications point to another sold out house. 
nee 

The Tivoli Opera Company opened a four weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Auditorium last Monday evening. The 
offering for the first week was “The Bohemian Girl.” Years 
do not dim the melodies of this tuneful old opera, and it 
apparently has lost none of its charm for the public. The 
company is a San Francisco organization, the members of 
the chorus, orchestra and some of the principals being from 
that city. It is a good company, made up in the main of 
fresh young material, and, barring the tedious waits be- 
tween acts incident to a first night performance, the pro- 
duction went with verve and spirit. Rene Vivienne, for- 
merly with the Savage Opera Company, and whose Madama 
Butterfly will be remembered, is leading soprano. Later 
she was with “The Chocolate Soldier” Company as Nadine. 
She has a fine soprano voice and is a good actress. John 
R. Phillips, the tenor, is well known on the I'ght opera stage, 
having sung with both the Whitney and Aborn forces. 
Henry Santrey, the baritone. Myrtle Dingwell and Sarah 
Edwards are all excellent, but Charles A. Gallagher, the 
basso, deserves special mention as Devilshoof. The opera 
for next week will be “The Chimes of Normandy.” 

nme 


Manager Behymer’s offerings for November are: Frances 
Alda, pianist, 
composer and accompanist, Gutia Casini, the young cellist, 
on November 4 and 7; Harold Bauer, November 15; Mime. 
Schumann-Heink, November 18. Then the Western Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company comes November 24 for a six 
weeks’ run. This company has been formed by the manage- 
ment of the Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco and the 
Auditorium here to give Italian opera under the direction 
of Ettore Patrizi and Eugene d’Avigneau. The company 
includes Carmen Mellis, dramatic soprano; Lucia Crestani, 


prima donna, assisted by Frank la Forge, 
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Season in America October 15, 1913, to May 1914 


Management THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


of La Scala, Milan; Umberto Chiodo, dramatic tenor; 
Pietro Schlavezzi, Georges Mascal, and many others. 
Among other offerings will be Leoncavallo’s “Zingari” and 
“Zaza.” It has been announced that the composer himself 
will conduct these. 
nner, 

Mrs. Willis N. Tiffany left on October 11 for a year’s 
study abroad, going first to Berlin. 

France Woodmansee, pianist; Mrs. Tiffany, and Axel 
Simonsen, cellist, gave a Grieg program before the Friday 
Morning Club on October 10, which is said to have been a 


most delightful affair. 
ne 


Alfred Wallenstein, the young cellist, is to have a behefit 
recital at the Gamut Club Auditorium, Thursday, October 
23. He will be assisted by Grace Freeby, pianist; Theodor 
Gordohn, violinist, and Mildred Langworthy, soprano. 

nee 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus have taken studios in the 
Majestic and are rapidly filling their time with pupils. 
They are living out at the beautiful Beverly Hills Hotel, 
and Mme. Dreyfus gives two concerts a month, which bid 
fair to become very popular. She has brought back with 
her from abroad a quantity of new songs little heard, and 
her programs present many novelties. 

Jane CaTHERWOOD. 


Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham Program. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and Claude Cunningham, 
baritone, will give their only New York joint recital this 
season in Carnegie Hall next Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 2. 

The program is as follows: 

La dove prende (Magic Flute) 
La ci darem (Don Giovanni) 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham. 
Voi che sapete (Nozze di ermine 
0, 
Auftrage 
Die Mainacht 
Ungeduld 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey. 
In Questa Tomba (by request) 
Intermezzo 
Waldesgesprich 
"Zwei Cophtische Lieder (I und I) 
Lasset Gelehrte sich zanken und _ streiten. 
Geh! Gehorche meinen Winken. 
Mr. Cunningham. 
* Liebesprobe 
"Der beste Liebesbrief 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. 


Cornelius 
Cornelius 
Cunningham. 
Le colibri 
I] pleure dans mon coeur 
A des oiseaux 


Le Moulin 
L’adieu supréme 
Le sais tu bien? 


The Rainbow 
Long Ago 
The Bluebell 
Retreat 


Henschel 
MacDowell 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey. 
© Ray Cele en Wher Whe Baio obscénckeaecend cccceuaonas Sinding 
Neue Liebe, neues Leben 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham. 
Charles Albert Baker at the piano. 


*These songs and duets, 
New York for the first time. 


Constance Purdy’s Worcester Recital. 


Constance Purdy, the New York contralto, opened her 
season on Wednesday, October 15, with a recital before 
the Friday Morning Club of Worcester, Mass. The re- 
cital, which was largely attended, in spite of its taking 
place so soon after the Worcester Festival, was held in 
the spacious new home of the club in the G. A, R. Hall. 

Miss Purdy’s program was enthusiastically received. 
This young singer is making a special effort to bring the 
songs of Russia to the notice of American audiences and 
the greater part of her program was devoted to them. 
She has lived several years in Russia and is therefore able 
to give to these songs proper atmosphere and color. 
Mabel Hammond as accompanist again proved her artistic 
worth. 


The program follows and it will be observed that Miss 
Purdy is not neglecting the songs of other nations, being 
especially interested in those of her own country: 

A Lever and His Lass 
Over the Hills 

The Cock Shall Crow 
Vergebliches Standchen 
Im Herbst 

The Highroad 

Air from Russalka 
Romance Orientale 

As Soars the Lark 
Trepak 


it is believed, are being presented in 





J'ai pleure en reve 
Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 
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Nothing To Compare With It In Concert History! 


Record 
Being 
Made 


Mecea = KuBELik 


At the outset of their remarkable tour of America 





Sold-out houses in Montreal, Toronto, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Buffalo and New York. 
Advance sales in other cities soon to be visited are quite without pre¢edent. 


The tour has already» -stablished itself as the most important concert venture of the decade. The 
tremendous audiences that have heard the famous artists gone wild with enthusiasm. 





on Tae Jowt-rour MADAME MELBA and MR. KUBELIK 1% assisro wy 


MR. EDMUND BURKE, the Celebrated Baritone of Covent Garden, London 











MR. GABRIEL LAPIERRE, Pianist and MR. MARCEL MOYSE, Fiautist 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, New York 


(By arrangement with Messrs. Schulz-Cartius & Powell, London) Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Exclusively 
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FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH 
WINS PRAISE IN THE WEST. 


Young American Cellist Will Make Four Transcontinental 
Trips This Season. 

Frederick Preston Search, the American cellist, is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention in the West. After thir- 
teen years’ study in Europe, the last five of which were 
spent with Dr. Julius Klengel, of the Royal Conservatory 
at Leipsic, he returned last year to his native land. With- 
out the help of a so-called European reputation or the ser- 


PINNEY OPERA HOUSE, BOISE, IDAHO, 


Where Frederick Preston Search, the American cellist, opened the 
oise Artists’ Course with his recital on October 6. 


vices of a highly imaginative press agent, he began his 
career quietly, and whatever success he has attained has 
come through his playing alone. 

Many interesting things have happened to the young 
cellist on his various tours. When he played in his native 
city of Pueblo, Colorado, he received an ovation from his 
townsmen, headed by ex-Governor Adams. He had to 
hire a special train at one time to reach Los Angeles, 
where he played before an audience of 4,000 persons, 

The San Francisco Sierra News speaks of him as “a 
musician of wonderful power.” At Riverside, California, 
where he played two recitals, the Daily Press reports that 
he astounded his audience. At Pocatello, Idaho, the pub- 
lic demand was so great that he was compelled to play 
four recitals in a single week, the Pocatello Tribune re- 
porting his engagement as “the greatest musical event. in 


FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH. 


the history of Pocatello,” and that his playing was “little 
short of marvelous.” The Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel re- 
marks, “There is only one sentiment—an artist has surely 
been among us.” At Aberdeen (S. D.), where the electric 
lights went out and remained out during the entire time 
of his recital, the Daily News said: “The sweet notes of 
his cello thrilled every one”; while the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, in speaking of his appearance at Miami 
University, says: “The talented young cellist played a 
wonderful program of glorious music, holding his au- 
dience enthralled by his matchless tone and magnificent 
technic.” 

On October 6 Mr. Search, assisted by his accompanist, 
Walter Chapman, filled his first engagement this season 
with a concert at Boise, Idaho. The following program, 


which is a good example of the ambitious character of his 
selections, was played: 
Violoncello concerto in B mimor............... isee eae 
Piano solo, 
Sonata in E flat major for cello alone............... 
Cello soli— 
SERENE. cin cide c avensinipe soundness vn edwwlbn cakarien - -Chogin 
Melody from Madame Butterfly.....................-.-Puccini 
Butterfly Waltz ........ Ciantevenbie’s Frederick Preston Search 
Piano soli— 
ASOROBGUS cc necccvccvocccdccsvcccrsccogsosoeses cadenee 
Etude, op. 25, No. 9 pen taaennes one 
First movement from cello concerto in E minor 
In speaking of this recital, the Boise Capital News said: 


The program played by Frederick Preston Search is one of un- 
surpassable beauty. Undoubtedly the two colossal numbers are the 
Dvorak concerto in E minor and the famous Bach sonata for cello 
alone. The Dvorak concerto ranks as the greatest concerto in all 
cello literature is so full of tremendous difficulties that it is rarely 
attempted even by the greatest artists and therefore more seldom 
heard. The sobbing of the instrument in the wonderful adagio 
movement, as played by the young cellist, and all the more effective 
because of the contrasting brilliancy of the marvelous allegros, is 
one of the most powerful heart appeals in the entire realm of 
music. The John Sebastian Bach sonata in E flat major, for cello 
alone, as so competently played, is a marvelous piece of virtuosity. 
Here the solo instrument plays also its own accompaniment, with 
difficulties so great as to be almost staggering to artists. Frederick 
Preston Search is exceptionally qualified, not only by amazing tech- 
nic, but also by rare past associations, for a masterly interpretation 
of this famous suite. For six years he was almost constantly under 
the shadow of the old Thomaskirche in Leipsic, where for twenty- 
eight years Bach was cantor. Not only was he intimate with 
Straube, who now holds Bach’s old position and is the greatest 
living Bach authority, but for five years the young cellist and com- 
poser studied composition under Dr. Gustav Schreck, the greatest 
harmonist in the world, and next to Julius Klengel, the master 
cellist, probably the most eminent professor in the Royal Con- 
servatory. 

The Capital News further remarked: 

Mr. Search is at all times master of the cello, his fingering is 
always accurate and his expression in all numbers, from the plain- 
tiye strains to the more heavy chord work, show the work of the 
artist. Both cellist and pianist have won renown on their respective 
instruments and added to their admirers in their concert at the 
Pinney Opera House last night. 


The Idaho Statesman adds: 


Mr. Search's rendition of the several numbers on the program 
demonstrated his splendid technic and musicianly feeling, the hand- 
ling of his instrument being that of a master. Of all the 
numbers played, the nocturne from Chopin gave the most intense 
pleasure and the audience would have enjoyed hearing it again. 
It was played without the piano accompaniment, as was also the 
muted melody from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly.” As an encore 
Mr. Search played a dainty bit of his own composition, the “Butter- 
fly Waltz,” which brought to mind a whole flight of the airy winget 
beauties hovering over a beautiful garden. Upon request the 
cellist played “Traumerei,” the beautiful haunting melody being 

quisitely d. His ined notes at the close of his num- 
bers were beautiful. 

One of the finest tributes which the young cellist has 
yet received is that of Dr. Minnie F. Howard, president 
of the Art Leagues of the State of Idaho, who writes: 


We must call attention to the essential quality of the greatness 
in Mr. Search’s music, its absolute sincerity and directness. It is 
as simple and convincing and wnerring as a Bible story or the 
Iliad or a passage from Shakespeare; and to the renown of America 
as a rising nation in the world of art it must surely live as a 
national achievement. Since the cellist’s appearance, the writer has 
examined the portraits of the world’s musicians and in not one face 
is found the intentness shown in the physiognomy of Frederick 
Preston Search. Michael Angelo has given delicate and beautiful 
expression to it in his painting of Daniel on the Sistine Chapel 
wall. . . . If few have equalled the cellist in attainment, few 
have equalled and none have surpassed him in devoton to his 
beloved art. The world’s first place is not attained without the 
exact price. The violoncello is the/most powerful and 
expressive stringed instrument, wonderful in soul expression and 
passionate slumberings; and in no hands does it give forth more 
glorious tones than in those of Frederick Preston Search, whose 
name will, without doubt, become known in the American household 
as one of America’s greatest musicians. 


Mr. Search has been booked for many engagements this 
season, and his itinerary will require that he make four 
trips across the continent. 


Toe ee eee ee eee ee Tees seeeee . 








Composers and Committees. 


Nearly every painter has to submit his works to a se- 
lection committee; nearly every author has to send his 
manuscript to a publisher, and nearly every dramatist has 
te run the gauntlet of acceptance or rejection—the pro- 
duction of these works entails considerable labor and ‘ex- 
pense on the part of both painters and literary men, and 
why the musician should be exempt, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to see. We do not believe for a moment that either 
festival committees or the public at large has any objec- 
tion to new works by British composers, but possibly re- 
form in one direction is desirable. It might take the form 
as it does in the case of literary work, of either a fixed 
sum or a percentage on results being paid to the composer 
for any composition that is accepted for production. And 
we think that if it was clearly understood that festival 
committees were in a position to receive and pay for new 
contributions, composers would respond.—London Musical 
Standard. 





Another Engagement for Grace Kerns. 


Through Walter Anderson, her manager, Grace Kerns 
has been engaged to appear with the Brooklyn Choral Art 
Society, March 19, 1914, in a miscellaneous concert. 
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FLORENCE AUSTIN GIVES LECTURE- 
RECITAL AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Violinist Presents Instructive and Enjoyable Talk and 
Musical Selecti 

Florence Austin, the popular violinist, gave a lecture 
recital upon “The History of the Violin and Its Ancestors” 
in the Horace Mann Auditorium, Columbia University, 
New York City, on Friday afternoon, October 24. This 
lecture, presented under the auspices of the extension 
teaching, of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia 
University, proved both instructive and enjoyable. 

Miss Austin chose the following topics for discussion: 
“Pedagogic Reflections,” “Ancestors of the Violin,” “Fam- 
ily of Violas,” “The Violin,’ including Cremona and the 
Amati, the Guarneri and the Stradivari, and “Great Violin 
Virtuosi,” which aptly illustrated with 
views and well chosen violin selections. 

Among other pedagogic reflections, 
was made of the use of the right arm in playing, which 
Miss Austin called the “brain” or “artist”; and of the left 
hand, the “artisan.” Miss Austin also referred briefly to 
Handel, “The Father of the Chorus,” following which that 
composer's picture was thrown upon the screen, while his 
sonatas in A was played. 

Two pleasingly contrasting numbers by Fiorillo, with 
view of the same, followed the discussion of “Ancestors 
of the Violin.” March” 
caprice in D, 

Vieuxtemps’ “Polonaise,” “Slumber Song” 
“The Bee” (Bohm), “Mazurka de Concert” (Musin), 
“Legende”’ (Wieniawski), musical numbers, 
whick, together illustrated “The 
Violin” discussion. 

Musin’s “Mazurka de Concert,” 
violinist and 
Violin, New York, when only 
of particular interest 

Following the presentation of views of 
Virtuosi,” the last of which Miss 
“that king of kings, Paganini,” she concluded her program 
with a violin number, by Ernst. 

Edna Rothwell accompanied Miss Austin at the piano. 


were stereopticon 


particular mention 


These were his “Funeral and 


(Weitzel), 


were the 
with attractive views, 
written by the famous 
Virtuoso School of 
fourteen years of age, 


founder of the Musin 


was 


“Great Violin 
Austin referred to a; 


“Airs Hongroise,” 





Teachers from H. Rawlins Baker’s Studio. 


Among those who have had their entire training under 
H. Rawlins Baker and his pupil teachers is Charlotte Elma 
Davis. Those who heard her in the special recital at the 
Baker studio and were so enthusiastic about 
her playing, little realized what a busy young woman Miss 
Davis is. While continually 
Mr. Baker, she herself has 


last winter, 


studying each season with 


a large class of pupils (be- 











We hear much regarding the “soul” of the 
piano. Whether this “soul” is found in the 
soundboard or the action, or in the combina- 
tion of both, is fully described in literature 
eee by Kranich & Bach. It is well to 

w something about the grand piano, if one 
is going to purchase one. Study the claims 
of the Kranich & Bach, which present many 
inventions that place these instruments in a 
position strictly individual. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 











tween thirty and forty) in Ridgefield, N. J., and is also 
organist and choir director in one of the churches there. 
Miss Davis’ recital at the Ridgefield Club Casino last sea- 
son made a fine impression upon the summer colony there 
She is back again studying with Mr. Baker and will later 
in the season be heard in a recital. 

The Talmage Studio of Music, Brooklyn, features in its 
circular another Baker pupil, Jessie Hopp Talmage, Mrs 
Talmage, having the class in piano and accompanying he: 
husband, David Talmage (pupil if Bendix and Witek). 
having a large following of violin pupils. Mr. and Mrs. 
Talmage have recently returned from the Catskills, where 
they spent the summer. They were, together with a cell- 
ist, often heard in solos and trios, and will soon resum 
the series of recitals, which have been such a success dur 
ing the past seasons, at their commodious studios, occupy 
ing an entire house in Greene avenue. 

Ella G, Pearce, teacher of piano, accompanist, and for- 
mer organist, of Yonkers, N. Y., is one of those who go 
to the Baker Studio for musical refreshment. Miss Pearce 
also has a long list of piano pupils in Yonkers, whom she 
April. Miss Pearce is 
She is already study 


presented in annual recital last 
much in demand as an accompanist. 
ing with Mr. Baker, preparing for a busy season. 


Rebecca Davidson's Pittsburgh Successes. 


Rebecca Davidson, the pianist, 
agement of Walter Anderson, made two successful appear 
ances in Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 14, when sh« 
New York Symphony 


who is under the man 


recently ; 


appeared in recital, and with the 











naw. SCCA DAVIDSON 


Orchestra at the Pittsburgh Exposition, last week, when 
she played Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G minor. 

On the strength of her success, she 
for a recital at Greensburg, 
Castle, Pa., February 28. 

Miss Davidson gives here New York recital 
evening, January 12, in Aeolian Hall. 

A few notices of Miss Davidson's recital are herewith 
attached: 

Rebecca Davidson achieved a triumph last evening when she gave 
the premier recital of the musical season in Carnegie Hall. She dis 
played a technic well nigh faultless, intellectual breadth of inte 
Pittsburgh Sun, October 15, 1913. 


has been engaged 
Pa., February 5, and at New 


Monday 


pretation and mature art 


Miss Davidson's performance was a revelation to those presen’ 
The program was admirably arranged and altogether it was a bri! 
liant performance.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times, October 15, 1913 


Miss Davidson was quite secure in a daring program. We hav 
seldom heard a young pianist whom it was so good to listen to 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 15, 1913. 


Miss Davidson's execution is brilliant, temperamental and sh« 
works with exquisite precision.—Pittsburgh Press, October 15, 1913 
(Advertisement. ) 





Sue Harvard Studies in Pittsburgh and New York. 


Sue Harvard, who is the soprano soloist at Calvary Meth 
odist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. has just returned to that 
city, after having spent a few weeks in New York. Miss 
Harvard studies in her home city with Geraldine Damon 
one of Pittsburgh's leading vocal teachers, and when in 
New York she studies with Eleanor McLellan, the well 
known vocal authority. 





Engagements for Albin Antosch. 


Albin Antosch, the cellist, who has just returned from a 
successful Middle Western tour, has been engaged to play 
at the next concert of the Arlington (N. J.) Choral So 
ciety, November 19. 

Mr. Antosch has also been booked by his manager, Wal- 
ter Anderson, to play in Brooklyn, Sunday, December 28. 
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BRUSSELS IN NEED OF 
A CONCERT HALL. 


Belgian Capital Has No Auditorium Suitable for 
Orchestral Concerts—The Conservatoire to 
Perform Oratorios and Symphonies— 
An Excellent Brussels Vocal 
Teacher—Random Concerts. 


s2 Rue de l’'Ermitage, } 
trussels, October 15, 1913. 

s perhaps the only city of its size (900,000 in 

the Continent which does not possess a 

ll sufficiently large enough for symphony 

The 


ncerts to be given with material success. 


which its few orchestra concerts 
ustrous. A city of 900,000 inhabitants, con- 
me of the musical centers of Europe, pos 
immense which give 


early, and yet having no permanent con- 


inder 


symphony orchestras 


hall suitable to house a large orchestra, and 


neue 
sible 


written to the 


Eugen Ysaye, in an 
states the facts 


this impo situation, 


re ently public, 
terms and pleads for the art of music to be 
least on an equality with her sister arts, sculp 
The only solution is for the government 

hall 
of a permanent symphony orchestra 

held. The 

neerts have Alhambra, 
rest theater in Brussels, but this year the Alhambra 
ible, fi 


auditions Ysaye 1s 


able, modern large enough and 


erts and music festivals may be 


hitherto been given in the 
w material reasons, to provide a hall 
therefore forced 
to reduce his concerts from six to four, 
visionally in the Salle Patria, a con 


ally half the 


which is much too small to 


riven pr 

practice seating capacity of the 
ith a stage 
At last the public and au- 


the situa 


1 
arge orchestra 


been awakened to the gravity of 


d that the agitation will not be 


accom 


be hope 
come permanent good has been 
nReR 


oncerts were founded seventeen years ago 


and several concerts each year are con- 
During his absence on tours Ysaye trusts 
f the orchestra to other well known con- 


rsonnel of the orchestra is, with a few 


same as that for the Concerts Populaires. 
yposed that these two symphony organiza- 
bodies of musicians for 
of concerts given during the The 
onducted this season by Ysaye, 
Arthur Bodansky 


Rae 


have existed as an organization 


separate 
year, 
rts will be 


endel and 


ncerts Pt 


pul ire 


during the last forty-nine years An average 


iestral concerts are given yearly where the most 
Che orchestra proper 


ists are heard as soloists 


principally of the body of musicians forming the 


Monnaie Opera 


f ¢) 
tne ] 


lor the past two years 


} 


ebrated conductors of Germany, France and 


been called direct these concerts, 
The list of 
Reger, 


Richard Strauss and Ruhl- 


upon to 


the Theatre de la Monnaie 


this year will include Lauweryns, 


D'’Indy, Debussy, 


nne 


orchestra concerts are given yearly at 
which has one of the most beau- 
But the Con 


ds this hall, which is a marvel in 


know of anywhere 

sly guar 
» acoustics and architecture, for the few concerts 
and refuses to rent the hall for any other 
hall and orchestra association has another 
Ultra- 
luded from its programs by a rule 


ssession of a beautiful pipe organ. 
which does not permit the presenta 
the death of The 


the Brussels 


the composer. 


nsServatory is best in 
mservatory, considered by tradition 
the “haute 
iety and all seats are always taken 


tative, are attended by 


hese financial conditions enable the body 
unlimited rehearsals and give extraordinarily good 
nces. The orchestra members divide the profits 
e concerts 
RRR 
rhe Royal Conservatory announces four concerts during 
first 


winter, the of which will be devoted to Handel's 


and the fourth to the “Beatitudes” of 
rhe program of the second concert will in 


As 


ac] in Egypt” 
ur Franck 
two cantatas by 


Mahle: 


Bach and the second symphony 
Of unusual interest will be the third 


Siave 


are. 


concert, at which the development of the classic symphony 
will be demonstrated by the performance of symphonies 
by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms. Leon Du- 
bois, director of the Conservatory, will conduct these con- 
certs. 


nene 


An interesting gift recently was made to the Monnaie 
by the widow of a former director and will be placed in 
the foyer of the Opera early in October. This is the bust 
of Lapissida, an ancient director of the Monnaie, made by 
the sculptor Lagae. Lapissida rose from the modest rank 
of third tenor to the directorship of the Opera, in which 
position he proved to possess fine talent for theater or- 
ganization, joined to great kindness to his theater person- 
nel, whose moral and material conditions he tried to 
ameliorate during the whole epoch of his functions as di- 
rector. It was largely due to his efforts that the Monnaie 
became one of the best opera houses of Europe. 

n-ne 

Recently I had the occasion of listening to several pupils 
in the Felix Welcker, the well known vocal 
teacher of Brussels. I was especially struck by the talent 
of a young Belgian baritone, Felix Georges, who is at 
present studying French and Italian repertoire with the 
view of entering on an operatic career, for which he seems 
to have the best qualifications. A recent arrival in the 
studio is that of Elsa Riess, a mezzo soprano, who has 
already sung in opera at Bayreuth and also in’ Hamburg, 


where sh the Aida, as Ortrud, 


studio of 


e was heard in roles of 
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Fides, etc. Miss Riess is planning to remain during the 
winter in Brussels, coaching with Mr. Welcker. 
nee 

Mr. Welcker, who has spent twenty years in serious 
study of the voice, in Belgium, Venice and St. Petersburg, 
attributes his success to the fact that he believes the bel 
canto Italian school of singing to be the best. He gives 
his principal attention to deep breathing, singing . with 
“open throat” and with resonance of the head, and the re 
sults he has already obtained prove, more than any amount 
of praise, his correct and intelligent system. A former 
pupil, Robert Maitland, of London, who never fails to ex- 
his unlimited admiration for his teacher, Mr. 
Welcker, sang last August with great success the farewell 
of Wotan and an air from “Figaro” at a symphony concert 
given at the Wauxhall, Brussels. 

nre 

To Kreisler belongs the honor of launching the musical 
season by his recital at the Salle Patrie, Thursday evening, 
This was his farewell concert on the Con- 
tinent before leaving for England, and later for his long 
American tour. In no other city is the number of v ol nists 
and violin students, in proportion, greater than in Brussels, 
so long the home of great violinists. Therefore, the pro- 
gram of each remarkable violinist is followed with absorb- 
ing interest and the applause is accorded with enthusiasm 
if merited. Kreisler’s frequent return to Brusse's shows in 
what esteem he is held here, and Thursday evening added 
another to his many He played Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” sonata, the Bach suite in E major, with piano 
accompaniment (excellently arranged, but I prefer these 
sonatas as they were written by Bach for violin alone); a 
group of short solos, in the playing of which Kreisler is 
unique, and three Paganini caprices, followed by numerous 
encores. 


press 


October 2. 


successes, 


Hildegarde Brandegee, violinist, of Boston, spent a short 
time in Brussels before her return to America in Septem- 


ber. Miss Brandegee, who is a former first prize winner 
of the Royal Conservatory of Brussels, was heard several 
times during her stay here. Miss Brandegee had much 
success as soloist in the United States last year and re- 
turns to fill numerous engagements this winter. 

nee 


Among the many artists appearing at the Ghent Exposi- 
tion concerts, an extraordinarily favorable impression was 
made by Maria Levinskaja, the young Russ‘an pianist, who 
after playing the E minor concerto by Chopin with the 
Sechiari Orchestra of Paris, was after a great success, im- 
mediately re-engaged, the second time playing the Liszt 
E flat concerto and the paraphrase on the opera “Eugene 
Onéguine,” by Tschaikowsky-Pabst. Mlle. Lev.nskaja was 
also heard in two recitals in Ghent, where press and public 
were unanimous in praise of this young pianist, whose 
playing is marked by much originality, temperament, fine 
musical feeling and flawless technic. I had the pleasure 
of hearing Mile. Levinskaja, who passed through Brussels 
on her way to England, and I believe her to be an artist 
with a brilliant future. LueLta ANDERSON. 





Egan to Give Concert in Brooklyn. 

Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, is to appear at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music November 16. 

The Jersey Journal, October 20, refers to “the fine pro- 
gram” given by this tenor, before “a large and apprecia- 
tive audience at the Majestic Theater,” Jersey City, on 
Sunday evening, October 19. The same paper also contin- 
ues: “Mr. Egan gave a concert which will long be re- 
membered by those who were privileged to hear it.” 

The concert was given under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus. Lilian Breton (soprano), Anna Maria De 
Milita (harpist), and John Reilly Rebarer (pianist) as- 
sisted. 

This was the program: 


Piano solo, Prelude 


Prayer (La Tosca) 
Good-bye 
Lilian Breton. 
Harp, Marche Triomphale of King David 
; Anna Maria de Milita, 
Songs 
Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded?................. Moore 
Ould Doctor MaGinn Branscombe 
The Rosary 
The Minstrel Boy 
Duet (Carmen) 
. Breton and Thomas Egan. 
Harp solo, Irish Airs. 
Anna Maria de Milita. 
Arias— 
O Paradiso (L’Africana) 
Siegmund’s Love Song (Die Walkire) 
Thomas Egan. 
Songs— 
At Parting 


Lilian Breton. 
Duet, Tristan and Isolde 
Mme. Breton and Thomas Egan. 
Piano solos— 
Poem ...+ Sudihs UGE CRAMER Rin 6 008 dRd fb dad een ves cbse MacDowell 
Polomaas | cvcsevesssepesieves ph eieuheads cosdur vanes MacDowell 
John Reilly Rebarer. 
Songs— 
Fainne Geal An Lae 
Pi: tas FOGG 65 a5 6 60 hie'n-n peed Caves cc cnng 
Eileen Alanna 
Kings Highway 
Thomas Egan. 





As sweet as the breath that goes 
From the lips of the blown rose, 
As weird as the elfin lights 
That glimmer of frosty nights, 
As wild as the winds that tear 
The curled red leaf in the air, 
Is the song I have never sung. 


In slumber a hundred times 

I have said the mystic rhymes, 
But ere I open my eyes 

This ghost of a poem flies; 

Of the interfluent strains 

Not even a note remains; 

I know by my pulses’ beat 

It was something wild and sweet, 
And my heart is deeply stirred 

By an unremembered word! 


I strive, but I strive in vain, 

To recall the lost refrain. 

On some miraculous day 

Perhaps it will come and stay; 
In some unimagined spring 

I may find my voice and sing 
The song I have never sung. 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 





October 29, 1913.] 











[This department is designed by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
composers born in the United States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 
the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 
formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 


States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER list. 


All communications referring to this department must be 


addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


Bartlett, Homer N.—“Meditation Serieuse,” cp 
gan), played by Clarence Eddy, Williams College 
liamstown, Mass., May 8, 1913. 

—*“ Meditation op. 243 
Clarence Eddy, Johnson Memorial Church, 
ton, W. Va., June 16, 1913 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A—“The Year’s at the 
svng by Helena Cassell, Henneman Hall, St 
Mo., October 18, 1913. 


243 (vl 
Wil 


played by 
Hunting- 


Serieuse,” (organ ) 


Sprins,” (song), 


Louis, 
sung by Nina Kohler, Kidd- 
Tex 


—‘*Cradle Song’ (song), 
Key Conservatory of Music and Art 
May 9, 1913. 

Bohannan, Jean—‘If Man 
(song), sung by Tilda van 
Epiphany, Allendale, N. J., August 17, 1913. 

Cadman, Wakefield—“I Hear a Thrush at Eve” 
(song), sung by Will A. Rhodes, Jr., Bellevue Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 9, 1013 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The 
Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by Hildur Levida 


Sherman, 


Me” 
the 


Will ¢ After 


Houten, 


Any yme 


Church of 


Charles 


Lindgreen, Kalamazoo, Mich., October 3, 
—“As in a Rose Jar,” “I Eve,” 
“I Found Him on the Mesa,” “The Groves of Shiraz,” 
“At Dawning,” “Far Off | Hear a Lover's Flute,” “The 
White Dawn Is Stealing,” “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,” “The Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung 
by Princess Tsianina The Hutchinson 
Music Club, Hutchinson, Kan., October 6, 1913. 

“Melody in G fiat,” “The Pompadour’s Fan,” 
“Dawn,” “A Legend of the Plains,” “Sounds of the 
Night,” “The the Lodge,” “Bes'de the 
Niobrara” (piano), played by the composer, The 
Hutchinson Music Club, Hutchinson, Kan., October 6, 
1913. 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (two new 
arrangements for the organ by Clarence Eddy), played 
by Clarence Eddy, Music Hall, Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 4, 1913. 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (organ), 
played by Clarence Eddy, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., May 8, 1913. 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (organ), 
played by Clarence Eddy, Johnson Memorial Church, 
Huntington, W. Va., June 16, 1913 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (organ), 
played by Clarence Eddy, Third Methodist 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., 

“At Dawning” (song), sung by 
Saskatoon, Sask., August 7, 1913 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
played by Clarence Eddy, First 
Seattle, Wash., August 18, 1913. 
—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue 


1912. 
Hear a Thrush at 


Redfeather, 


Sadness of 


Elmwood 


Avenue 
1913. 
Florence 


August 7, 
Fenton, 


Water” ( 
Baptist 


rgan), 
Church, 


Water” 
sung by Helena Cassell, Henneman Hall, St 
Mo., October 18, 1913. 

“My Lovely Rose,” 


mer,” 


(song ) 
Louis, 
“At Dawning,” “Indian Sum- 
(songs), sung by Charlline Loflin, 


Tex., April 28, 


“Memories” 
Kidd-Key Conservatory, Sherman, 
1913. 

—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
sung by Susie Dickson, Kidd-Key Conservatory of 
Music and Art, Sherman, Tex., May 9, 1913. 

—"“At Dawning” (song), sung by Christine Blewster, 
Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music and Art, Sherman, 
Tex., May 9, 1913 

—“Memories” (song), sung by Virgie Patterson, 
Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music and Art, Sherman, 
Tex., May 9, 1913. 

—From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ (song), 
sung by Selma Couch, Kidd-Key Conservatory of 
Music and Art, Sherman, Tex., May 10, 1913 

—“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Mrs. Henry 
J. Widenmann, The Beringer Musical Club, Century 
Club Hall, San Francisco, Cal., October 10, 1913 

Campbell-Tipton, Louis—“A Spirit Flower” (song), 
sung by Ida Mae Heatley, Bellevue Methodist Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. October 9, 1913. 

Demarest, Clifford—“Melodie Pastorale” (organ), played 
by Herman F. Siewert, Congregational Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., October 3, 1903. 


Clarence—Festival Prelude and 


Eddy, “Old 

Hundred” (organ), played by the composer, Johnson 
Va. June 16, 1913 
Festival Prelude and Fugue on “Old Hundred” (or- 


Fugue on 
Memorial Church, Huntington, W 


gan), played by the composer, Third Avenue Metho 

dist Church, Saskatoon, Sask., 7, 1913 
Festival Prelude and Fugue on “Old Hundred” (or- 

First 


\ugust 
gan), played by Clarence Eddy Baptist Church 
Seattle, Wash., August 18, 1913. 
Foote, Arthur—Prelude Fugue, D 
played by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
Episcopal Church, 
“Come Live With Me and Be My Love” (duet), sung 


and minor (piano), 


Methodist 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 9, 1913 


Bellevue 


by Helena Cassell and Mary Maiben Allen, Henneman 


Hall, St. Louis, Mo., 


Homer, Sidney 


October 18, 1913 


Ida Mae Heat- 
Pa, O 


“Dearest” (song), sung by 


ley, Bellevue Methodist Church, Pittsburgh, 


tober 9, 1913. 
Kramer, A. Walter 
by W. H 


“Chant Negre” 
Humiston and dedicated to Clarence Eddy), 


(organ), (arranged 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 
GODOWSKY 
GERARDY 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 


This Trio in exclusive Beethoven programs is booked to 
appear as follows: 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, JANUARY 7th 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, ee 8th 
CONVENTION HALL, ROCHESTER, sis 13th 
LYRIC THEATRE, BALTIMORE, Me 22nd 
NATIONAL THEATRE, WASHINGTON, % 23rd 
ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 10th 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, oe Zist 
ARMORY, DETROIT, se 24th 


For information, address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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played by Clarence Eddy, Elmwood Music Hall, Buf 
falo, N. Y., May 4, 1913 
“Chant Negre” (organ), played by Clarence Eddy 
Williams ¢ Mass., May &, 1913 
Negro Chant” played by Ramon Girvin, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, October 11, 1913 
Lipphard W. B.—“Art Thou Weary” 
the Morning Choir, Church of the Epiphany 
dale, N. J., September 14, 1913. 
MacDowell, Edward A.—“Thy 
sung by Selma Couch, Kidd-Key Conservatory of M 
sic and May 9, 1913 
Macfadyen, Alexander—‘Daybreak” 
Christine Blewster, Kidd-Key Conservatory of Musi 
Art, Sherman, Tex., May 9, 1913. 
—“Love Is the Wind” (song), 
Wandelohr, Kidd-Key Conservatory of 
Art, Sherman, Tex., May 9, 1913 
Nevin, Ethelbert—“The 


Anthony, Kidd-Key Conservatory of 


ollege, Williamstown, 


(violin), 
(anthem), sung by 

Allen 
Beaming Fyes” (song) 
Art, Sherman, Tex., 
(song), sung by 
and 

Adelaide 
Musi 


sung by 
and 
Rosary (song), sung by Ruth 
Music and 
Sherman, Tex., May 9, 1913 
“Oh, That We Were 


by Genevieve Holmberg, the 


Two Mayine™” (song) 


3eringer Musical 


sung 

Club, 
Century Club Hall, San Francisco, Cal., October 10, 
1913. 

Rogers, James H.—“How Long, O Lord, Wilt Thou For- 
get Mc?” (song), sung by Mrs. Clarence Eddy, Elm 
wood Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y.. May 4, 1913 
—Sonata, in E minor (organ), played by Clarence 
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' 


Sonata, in E minor (organ), played by Clarence 


Eddy, Saskatoon, Sask., August 7, 1913 
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Clarence Whitehill Delights Chicagoans. 
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accompaniments for the recitalist 


interesting 
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Looking 


Schindler, “Stella 


Glass River,” by Carpenter, a Chicago composer, an ultra 


modern song, beautifully written for the voice, was given 


a masterly reading. This number was repeated A Song 


was the ontribution and 


“The 


and “Harty’s “Homeward” concluded the 


of Tristam,” by Borowski next 


met with approval. Almaes’ Sailor’s Last Voyage 
American group 
The fourth and last group was made Irish folk 
songs. 


Clarence Whitehill might well be proud 


Ip f 


» reception 
he received from the Chicago public at is first, song 
recital here Devate 


“And have you music in your church?” 


I asked the rural squire 
“Not ez I knows on,” he replied 
“Jes’ singin’ by the choir.”—Judge 
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Bl AnD Reviews & 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. : 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also undersiood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicat 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


F. E. C. Leuckart, Leipsic. 
Sonata Erorca, iy C SHarp Minor, ror P1ano Soxo, com- 
posed by Waldemar von Baussnern. 

This exceedingly difficult, austere and lengthy work of 
forty pages is not likely to find favor among the amateurs 
who buy music, If the composer is content to give it away 
to professional pianists and is fortunate enough in having 
an artist interpreter to reveal its hidden beauties to the 
public, he may then reap the reward of his labor. Other- 
wise we fear that the composer will find his task as 
unprofitable as the building of sand castles on the sea 
shore. The first movement is strong, long and moody, 
with several quiet passages and moments of rest by way 
of contrast, which, however, do not disturb the character- 
istic passion and impatience of the whole. The first move- 
ment requires fifteen pages and about a dozen changes of 
speed and rhythm to deliver its closely worded and emo- 
tional message. 

The second movement is a slow romance with rhap- 
sodical interludes, and the last movement is a rapid and 
vigorous sort of rondo with variations. There is more 
weight than brilliancy in this sonata, and more force thar 
beauty. But a work of such dimensions and scholarly 
construction cannot but win the admiration of those who 
are capable of appreciating such an achievement, especially 
when one remembers that by no possible chance can the 
composer gain any material remuneration for his trouble. 

If the composer wishes his work to circulate outside the 
Fatherland he ought to renounce 2 good deal of the ultra 
patriotism which prompts him to give all his directions 
and remarks in German. The foreign eye finds something 
ominous and foreboding in such expressions as “Wuchtig, 
nicht rasch, durchweg in Kraftvollem Rhythmus,” “Etwas 
Beschleunigen,” and “Schwer,” which are the only words 
to be found on the first page with the exception of the 
familiar riten., a tempo, cresc., and ritard. The German 
words may convey a more precise meaning to the mind 
of the composer than the conventional Italian expressions 
do, but they are almost as exasperating to the musical 
world outside Germany as the Russian hieroglyphics in 
Tschaikowsky’s scores are to the uninitiated. 

Toccata BriLLante, op. 144, For Two Pranos, by Algernon 

Ashton. 

This genial, sparkling and by no means difficult toccata 
is published in score form with the two piano parts to- 
gether, so that the performers can understand clearly what 
each one is doing. The only drawback to this excellent 
plan is that it necessitates the purchase of two complete 
copies of the work. The musical advantage, however, is 
so great that we hardly thirk that two performers bent on 
playing compositions for two pianos will be deterred by 
the slightly increased cost of these scores. 

Algernon Ashton is a prolific composer with high and 
serious aims, but who is the possessor of a rich vein of 
humor which now and then mingles with the more serious 
elements of his make up to produce works of this genial 
and bucolic nature. We heartily recommend this thor- 
oughly effective and well written toccata. It is within the 
powers of the average good pupil at music schools and is 
available for pupils’ concerts. The work is dedicated to 
the Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, whose recitals of two 
piano music have been responsible for the composition of 
much music in this form. 

Among the compositions for two pianos published by 
F. E. C. Leuckart, of Leipsic, are to be found the follow- 
ing works to which we call our readers’ attention : 

Bargiel, Woldemar— 
Op. 6, Erstes Trio in F-dur. 
Berlioz, Hector— 
Works for two pianos, arranged by Otto Singer. 
Benvenuto Cellini, overture. 
Le Carneval Romain, overture. 
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Berlioz, Hector— 
Romeo et Juliette, symphonie. 
No. 1. Grande Féte chez Capulet. 
No. 2. Scéne d'amour. 
No. 3. La reine Mab ou la Fée des songes. 
Braunfels, Walter— 
Op. 21, Konzert in A-dur. 
Dupare, Henri— 
Lenore, Symphonische Dichtung, arranged by C. 
Hassenstein, Paul— 
Op. 38, Waldfrieden. 
Op. 40, Lust und Lied. 
Kronke, Emil— 
Op. 80, Konzert-Variationen 
Major, Julius J.— 
Op. 12, Concert Symphonique. 
Mozart, W. A.— 
Konzert Allegro, arranged by Carl Reinecke 
Variationen in F-dur, arranged by Josef Rheinberger. 
Ocsten, Max— 
Op. 175, No. 
Op. 17s, No. 
Op. 175, No. 
Op. 175, No. 4. 
Op. 175, No. 5. 
Op. 175, No. 6. 
Scharwenka, Xaver— 
Op. 82, Viertes Konzert in F-moll 
Scholtz, Hermann— 
Op. 47, Variationen diber ein Originalthema. 
Schubert, Franz— 
Op. 99, Trio No, der Original 
Pianofortestimme, arranged by Theodor Herbert 
Op. 100, Trio No. 2 in Es-dur. 
Singer, Otto— 
Op. 8, Konzert. 
Strauss, Richard— 
Op. 40, Ein 
Singer. 
Straesser, Ewald— 
Op. 8, Grosses Konzert in E-moll no. 
Wilm, Nicolai von— 
Op. 62, Priludium und Sarabande. 
Op. 64, Variationen. 
Op. 72, Walzer. 
In the catalogue of this same publisher we may mention 
Emil Kronke’s short suite, op. 88, for piano duet, 
number of pieces for piano solo, including 


Op. 56, No. 1. Chant Napolitain. 
Op. 65,, Deutsche Tanze. 
No. 1. Placido, a Il’ Antico. 
No. 2. Giocoso, Gracioso. 
No. 3. Minuetto, 
No. 4. Valse Noble 
. 68, No. 1. 
No, 2. Scéne Romantique 
No. 3. Valse Légére 
. 75 Trois Pensées Musicales 


No. 1. 


Saint-Saéns. 


Sinfonische Ballade. 


Morgengruss. 
Weihnachtsnahe. 

Zum Geburtstage. 
Grossmiitterchen erzahit. 
Herzblittchens Wiegenlied 
Glickliche Stunden. 


1 in B-dur mit Beibehaltung 


Heldenleben Tondichtung, arranged by Otto 


and a 


Minuetio 


En Forme d’Une Gavotte 
No. a. Aveu Discret. 
No. 3. Caprice. 

Up.79, Trois Valses Erotiques. 
No. 1. C-dur. No. 2. G-moll. No. 3. Es-dur. 

The same composer is also represented by two works 
for violin and piano, op. 56, “Chant Napolitain” and “Danse 
Polonaise.” 

José Berr is the composer of a very modern, 
richly harmonized piano solo called “Resignation,” fcr 
which title the English language must consider itself flat- 
tered. 

Paul Ertel has a suite in the old style, op. 38, for violin 
and piano. Issay Barmas has edited and fingered an 
adagio in C minor for violin and piano composed orig- 
inally by J. S. Bach, whose son, Ph. Em. Bach, is repre- 
sented by a sonata for two violins, bass and piano, which 
work has been edited by Georg Schumann. 

Walter Niemann has written an album of sixteen little 
piano pieces, and Roderich von Mojsisovics has produced 
six instructive pieces in a short suite for the same 
ubiquitous instrument. 

Heinrich van Eyken has written three simple and melo- 
dious songs with English as well as German texts, “Love's 


Dream,” “Far Away” and “Mother.” 


On Hearing Maud Powell Play. 


Is there some green valley in Arcady, 

Or slope where the roses bloom, 

Where the moods of dream, at the call of Art 
Steal over the longing, vibrant heart 

From out of the spirit’s loom ?— 

Where the festal flowers of old romance 
Turn to interludes of song, 

And the sweet minuet, like a fairies’ dance, 
In the memory lingers long? 


restless, 





For the viol’s sob, with its pleading strain 

And its cadenced pathos deep,— 

With its passionate peal and its rhythmic runes, 
That throb in the music’s measured tunes, 

Is a pain that knows no sleep; 

Yet ever is peace with the keen-edged grief, 

And a sky with a lotos dome,— 

And the old Cremona’s whispered word 

Like a prayer in the heart's dear home. 
—Leslie Bayliss, in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 





Recent productions of “Otello,” “Tosca” and “Manon” 
at the Tivoli in Barcelona were successful. “Parsifal” is 
to be given early next year. 


GeoRGE EX AX TWEETS TINT [enr, “e200 crane opera co 


Management: Haensel & Jones West of 
Aeolian Hall, New York Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 


RIHELDAFFER 24 GAILE 


(SOPRANO) (VIOLINIST) 


VAN YORX “s2:-=- 


BI S ¢ y A aS 
WHITERILL “=== 


sti LOUISE BARNOL CONTRALTO 


All Communications to Pri- 
vate Address 

OF THE MONTREAL GRAND OPERA IN CONCERT AND RECITAL. Press comments mailed on request 

ADDRESS: 202 WEST 103rd ST., NEW YORK 


PauLco GRUPPE 


BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
“One oi the World’s Few Great ’Cellists” 
SEASON 1913-1914 Sole Representative: A. L. HUNTER Tilden Bidg., 106 West 40th St., New York 


“CUNNINGHAM "= 
RIDER-KELSEY 


1461 Broadway, Cor. 4ist St 
New York City 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 1913-1914 


SOPRANO 
BEATRICE kl AR RISON ‘cells 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1461 Broadway 

Cor. Met Street SEW TORK CITY 

Whose success in Europe has been phenomenal. Her American début 

will be with the New New Yorks Philharmonic, December 11-12th, and her 
New York Recital on January Sth. For Dates address 
THE WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street - New York City 





Address: 
RUSSELL BRIDGES, 
Empire Life Bidg.. 

Atlanta, Ga. 




































































Dr. Wirtiam 6. Cars 


personally instructs each student at 
The Guilmant Organ School 


in the art of Organ-playing 








The course includes: the Organ, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Improv- 
isation, Orchestration, the Litur- 
gical forms of Church Music, 
Hymnology, Key-board work, 
Musical Dictation, Boy - Choir 
training, Organ tuning, Students’ 
Recitals, etc. 











44 WEST 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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Fanning Popular in Home City. 
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under 


That teacher, 


Turpin, contributed in a large way to the concert with his infi- 
nitely helpful accompaniments and his interesting comments. 
Yesterday was the first time that the writer had ever heard Mr. 
Fanning in a concert program, due to the singer’s continued ab- 
scence It was therefore refreshing, even in the face of 
assurances from trustworthy folk here and from stern Pilates in 
terlin, to find a baritone who must rank with the very best sing- 
ers of the period. In his own field Mr. Fanning is unique. He 
is one of the most pleasing artistic singers on the concert stage; 
an interpreter who tends to the songs of several languages some- 
thing of the distinction that Ludwig Wuellner has won in respect 
There was a ring of sincerity; a touch of dra- 
shading; a transcendent ex- 
pressiveness about everything he sang. He seemed equally at home 
in every school, whether it was German, French or English, and 
for so young a singer has a really marvelous diction in all of these 


abroad. 


to German lieder 


matic unction; a feeling for careful 


languages 

It is difficult to pick out the most pleasing portion of a program 
To both layman and 
nothing which de- 
Old English folk- 
he was suggestive 
buffo, Francesco 
Phadher’s 
was first sung, followed by a dance song of the 


informed number. 
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of no one else the 
Daddi, in his singing of Neapolitan folksongs. 
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professional, however, 


lighted more than his French 


rongs In these he himself, 


more than inimitable 
delicate 
Rose” 
This was done irreproachably and 
with such vivid acting, that even thote who have nothing Gallic in 
caught 
other Mr. Fanning has a way of establishing rapport with an audi- 
felt auditorium 
This feeling was still more apparent in two 
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the program was “Der Flieger” (The Aviator), 
young Berlin Hubert Pataky. 
Fanning had the of introducing this song both in Ber- 
It is navel in construction, depiciing the sudden 
appearance of a flying machine in the midst of a summer twilight. 
An is gained by constant use of the porta- 
menteau Mr. 
Beethoven's very 
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haps the most moving 


Keat’s pathetic 
of tenderness, 
songs by 
was the Cooper’s song from ‘‘Roccaccio.” 

Mr. Fanning’s voice is one of substantial largeness, of splendid 
flexibility and range He has the faculty, however, 
of making one forget the voice itself and listen only to the song, 
which, after all, is the supreme test of vocal art, whether it be dis 


core 


of effective 


Pp ayed in concert or in opera, 
Many have been the times when Mr. Fanning has been praised 
as an operatic possibility and he would indeed be a “find” for any 
But for the sake of the concert stage, which has so 
singers of Mr. Fanning’s calibre, we hope that he will 
call for a long, long while.—Columbus Dispatch. 
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Interview with Spalding in Helsingfors. 
(Translated from the 

Yesterday I had occasion to interview Albert Spalding. 

1 called early in the afternoon, and found the American 
violinist busy at some work of orchestration. A genial 
greeting and a cordial handshake made me feel at home 
immediately, and I found no dearth of subjects to be 
discussed. Mr, Spalding’s personality is one which reflects 
the many interests of his life; this is no mere virtuoso 


Finnish.) 


going from town to town, to tickle the ears of a circus 
public with the deft fingers of a trickster. True, his fing- 
ers are deft enough, but this deftness is very quickly for- 
gotten, when once we are absorbed in listening to the great 
message which he delivers. 

I asked him, “Do you find Finnish audiences as receptive 
A laugh interrupted me. “Now, surely,” 
said Spalding, “we ought to be able to bury that moth- 
eaten question in a deep grave; I verily believe that news- 
papermen the world over have but one formula of open- 
ing an interview with an artist. What do you expect me 
to reply to you? Of course I must vow by all that is 
sacred that no culture exists like that in Helsingfors; that 
I have an incurable nostalgia when I am away from Fin- 
land; that only before Finnish audiences can I do my best; 
Finnish music alone ‘hath the charm to soothe the 
savage breast,’ etc., and then repeat the same thing to a 
kind gentleman who interviews me next week in Copen- 
hagen, and the following week in Amsterdam, and so 
on down the list. Is it not all a little bit tiresome and 
foolish? But seriously if you want an answer, it is found 
best in the fact that I come back here year after year, 
and each time with more pleasure than the time before.” 

“You may be well congratulated, Mr. Spalding,” I re- 
marked, “for up to now you are the only artist who has 
had good houses this year. As you know, it is the week 
of the annual Finnish fair, but this week it appears to 
have become a Spalding fair, with the news of your three 
concerts on everybody's lips, the incessant sale of Spald- 
ing postal cards, and the revolut‘on caused in violin cir- 
cles by the advent of the Spalding technic. I must tell 
you a funny little story. I was standing in the music 
shop the other day, when an oldish gentleman entered to 
purchase two seats for one of your concerts; he was most 
particular as to the position of those seats, explaining that 
his daughter was a violin student and that it was impor- 


as elsewhere?” 


that 


tant for her to have an excellent view of the violinist’s 
left hand and his bowing. Her teacher had said that to 
hear one of Spalding’s concerts was worth ten lessons. 
Interested in spite of myself, I asked the old gentleman 
a few questions about his daughter, adding that I had 
met you several times, upon which he became greatly ex- 
cited. ‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘is it true that he shuts himself 
up in his room for twenty-four hours before each concert. 
refusing to see or speak to any one? They say that dur- 
ing this time he works himself up to a state of feverish 
exaltation, and it is this gives him the power to so com- 
pletely dominate his audience.’ I was sorry to disillusion- 
ize the old gentleman, and to shatter the popular belief 
of some of your disciples, but after all, I had seen you 











ALBERT SPALDING. 


at a moving picture show two or three hours before your 
last concert.” 

Mr. Spalding was delighted with this anecdote, and in- 
sisted that I should repeat it to his accompanist, André 
Benoist, who just then entered. We were getting on 
famously when the cigarettes were passed. But this would 
never do for an interview, I thought. So I took the 
plunge again. “Do you play any of our Finnish music, 
Mr. Spalding?” “Of course everyone knows Sibelius and 
his violin concerto,” he replied, “and even in the smallest 
towns in America he is almost as well known as if he had 
been dead a hundred years, and one commences to hear 
also names like Jarnefeld, Melartin, and Merikanto. I 
was with Sibelius the other evening, and was delighted to 
hear that he had two new violin works in hand. They 
are to be, he tells, me, in rather free form, and with or- 
chestral accompaniment. This is good news for all vio- 
linists.” 





Metzger in Verdi Celebration. 


Appended herewith are two press tributes to the great 
German contralto, Ottilie Metzger; they refer to her per- 
formances at the Verdi celebration held recently at the 
Hamburg Stadt Theater: 

As far as the performance of “Il Trovatore” was concerned, only 
one role, that of Azucena, found so worthy an exponent that all 
scepticism must be set aside. Mme, Metzger has the artistic power 
that carries us over all improbabilities of the action, all discrep- 
Her beautiful sonorous voice rings 
out, and the dramatic illusion is established. This artist sings and 
—charmed, absorbed, oblivious of all else. We feel as 
Verdi did, who wrote the music.—Hamburger Frem- 


ancies “twixt song and text. 
we listen 
simply as 
denblatt. 


It is a piece of good fortune that the Hamburg Stadt Theater 
engaged such singers for the Verdi celebration, allowing the festival 
character to be strongly accentuated. If we leave out the most 
excellent performance which Mme. Metzger gave, in the role of 
Azucena, both in voice and action, the artistic sum of the evening's 
efforts was then more than the average.—-Hamburger Nachrichten. 

( Advertisement.) 





Anderson Artists to Sing in Providence. 


Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor of the Providence (R. L) 
Arion Society, has engaged Grace Kerns, soprano; Mil- 
dred Potter, contralto, and William H. Pagdin, tenor, for 
Verdi’s “Requiem” performance on December 17. 





Beatrice McCue to Sing at Waldorf Astoria. 


Beatrice McCue, contralto, will be the soloist at the con- 
cert to be given by the Daughters of Ohio at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, November to. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


© 
Mme. Ziegler on Tone Production—Mrs. Stev- 
. ° 
enson Issues Circular in Behalf of National 
° 
for Century Theater Club—Federlein 
Begins Sunday Recitals, November 9— 
s, ” > 
Dunn’s “Annabel Lee” for People’s 
° 
Symphony Concert— Doris Keane 
. ’ 
—T. Tertius Noble’s Toccata 
es 
Played— Musicians Club 
Announcements. 
New York, October 27, 1913. 

Anna E. Ziegler, the vocal teacher, writes on matters 
pertaining to the voice in such fashion that the reader is 
impressed with her thorough understanding of the subject, 
and lucid expression of her ideas and principles. Recent 
criticism of Farrar and other singers whose voice produc- 
tion is notably bad leads her to indite the following: 

The production of tone in the human singing voice takes, as a 
general process, a combination of muscular and nerve action stimu- 
lated by desire or will power to produce a musical tone, and is as 
different in the average singer production of scientific 
tone as all general processes are from specific 

If a growing man or woman was told to name every muscle used 
foundation for this or 
that dancing step, but that foundation would be so general that it 
would only act as a foundation, and vice versa. 
have to 

Just so with the tone production 


from the 
ones 
correctly in marching, they might lodge a 
The dancer would 
learn marching 

We are expected to use our 
voice in expressing soulful thoughts, clever sayings, with more or 
less volume, as the case may require, but we also have to produce 
our tones in swift and light connection with other tones for more 
ornamentation. The two processes are entirely unlike, as they have 
ditterent kinds of breath Besides 
differences, there is a great difference between the tone pro 
that of the 


attacks and different support 
these 
ducing action of the trained voice and natural voice 
The natural voice uses cach tone for its own basis, thereby actually 
producing the high tones differently from the low tones, and losing 
out al either end of the range, in accordance with the natural en 
dowment, which means that a naturally low voice soom comes to a 
limit in ascending, and a naturally high voice finds its restrictions 
in descending. 

degree that the 


ences between the 


These natural limits become eliminated in the same 
voice is trained well. So called breaks or differ 
registers are simply the result of poor training, 
Naturally these impediments are to be found in all voices, but scien 
tific 


physically, automatically and otherwise. 


training starts and ends with elimination of all difficulties, 


If the tone succession be conceived as having the first tone of 


every phrase or scale in central start, from which the next succeeding 


ones emerge as a larger compass (somewhat like an object thrown 


on the water and sending out larger and larger circles and waves), 


instead of conceiving one tone above or below the other, the singer 


has every chance of training the voice to perfection, as the very 


resonances will not permit any breaks The actual automatic tone 


production then, while being a physica, wift, but action, 
still 
rather by previous conception of the ideal evenness of blending. 


nee 
Nellie Strong Stevenson has issued a circular in behalf 


specihc 


is not directly controlled by consci 


ousness of this action, but 


of the National Federation of Musical Clubs pertaining to 
the department recently instituted, viz., 
music in various possible ways. Mrs. Stevenson is chair- 
man of the committee, and the circular indicates in what 
manner this department could assist students and others. 
The idea is to save them from the many mistakes and blun 
ders likely to occur to anyone new in this particular branch 
of music. 
tion by applying to Mrs. Stevenson at 202 West 103d street, 
New York. The circular says in part: 


to aid students of 


Those interested may obtain desired informa- 


A few of the matters which cause trouble and which require con- 


How to adequate 
circulating music libraries; 


churches, 


and adjustment are 
rental of 


sideration procure instru 
purchase or 
proper 


writing and 


ments; music; 
moderate and 
certs, teaching, 
gratis) ; 
to present bills by the term or by the 
lost and making up of same; program making 
ners and dress; proper comparative 
value and expense of European and American training and oppor 
tunities; value of mechanical dangers 
scrupulous managers; making of contracts and details to be em- 
bodied in them; effort to secure work. 
Many other problems will suggest themselves, and it would be inter 
esting to hear from both sides on these vexed and vexing topics— 
employers and employees; managers or agents and their patrons, and 


so forth. 
nur 
The first social meeting of the Century Theater Club 
(Grace Gayler Clark, president), held at Hotel Astor, Oc- 
tober 24, had on the program the name of Emma A. Damb- 
mann (Mrs, Friedmann), the contralto and teacher of 
singing. Following a greeting by the president, and the 
reading of plans of managers with regard to plays to be 
produced this season by Adele Durand Holt, Mme. Damb- 
mann sang the following songs: 


compensation tor services in con- 


other ways (too much work is done 


lessons im advance orf whether 
charge for 


stage presence, man 


whether to charge for not; 


month lessons 


advertising and its expense; 


aids to practice; from un 


lowering of prices in the 


+ «eee ««Mevyerbeer 
-+++. Schubert 
Franz Behr 
Clifford Page 
bnsvudee : e ..Kate Vannab 
Mme. Dambmann’s voice never sounded fuller or richer, 
and the wide range required for the Meyerbeer aria, two 
and one-half octaves, displayed it to advantage. A round 
of warm applause followed her appearance, and on all 
sides one heard exclamations of pleasure. Her sweetly 


Aria, Ah mon fils 
Wea? sccdivvavccie 
O Beloved Min 

Three Little Chestnuts 


sympathetic appearance, her distinct enunciation of French, 

German and English, and the depth of expression dwelling 

in all her songs, made her singing most enjoyable. 
nae 

Gottfried H. Federlein, concert organist, who gave sev- 
eral recitals in the auditorium of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, Sixty-fourth street and Central Park West, last sea- 
son, has been engaged by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York to give recitals Sunday afternoons, be- 
ginning November 9, at 4 o'clock, until further notice. The 
best organ literature as well as transcriptions will make up 
the program, and preceding the recitals Mr. Federlein will 
give a brief talk about the works to be played. The instru- 
ment is modern, containing many novel devices, enabling 
the organist to produce genuine orchestral effects. Those 
who know Mr. Federlein’s playing do not need to be told 
that he is one of the most brilliant and musicianly of the 
younger set and a Fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. The program for November 9 will be published 
in the next issue of the Musica Courier. 

nen, 

E. A. Jahn, basso of the University Quartet, is giving 
concerts with a pianist this week in Connecticut. 
booked for Columbia University later, a series of 
concerts in this vicinity following. With pianist Felix Ad- 
ler, Mr. Jahn appeared at a Sunday evening social musicale, 
winning praises for his delightful singing. Philips 
(Mrs. Jahn) and he appear much together, a recent affair 
being before a Newark German Singing Society 

nner 


Anita Reidenbach, pianist and accompanist, plays with 


They are 


eight 


Lucy 


unusual dexterity and sympathy, reads music well, and 
should find a place for herself in the metropolis. The 
present writer recently heard her play pieces by Ehrlich 
and Moter, in which she showed good taste and clean cut 
technic, She that 
lent musician, organist 
Stella Burr-Ward. 


exce 1 


Kate 


has studied accompanying with 


and superior accompanist, 


James F. Dunn’s “Annabel Lee,” for solo tenor voice 


and orchestral accompaniment, is the second number on 
the program of the People’s Symphony Orchestra concert, 
This 


When sung at a 


Sunday, November 9, Carnegie Hall, at 3:15 p. m 
song will be rendered by Frank Ormsby 
concert of the Manuscript Society, by John Barnes Wells, 
some time ago, the work made little less than a sensation. 
It is built on the so called “whole tone” scale, and Mr 
Dunn has himself orchestrated it 

nearer 

cellist in the 


Paul 


chestra, has gone to St, Paul, Minn., where he is solo 


Morgan, former Philharmonic Or- 
cellist 
of the symphony orchestra there 
of Geraldine Morgan-Roeder 


Doris Keane, who, as Margarita Cavallini in “Romance,” 


He is the only brother 


article in 
James 


writer traces the career of 


is touring the country, is the subject of a page 


Record-Herald, written by 
In it the 


using 


the Chicago 
O'Donnell 


the young 


Sunday 
Bennett 
sik h 


actress, as “A triumph of 


sane effort,” “Bewitching light and shade,” “The eloquence 


porases 


of her reticence,” and making special mention of her mu 


sical voice, which has been trained by Parson Price 


President Edward W. Berge issued a notice of the first 


regular meeting of the Fraternal Association of Musicians, 
held at the ( Eighty-third 

Tuesday evening, October 28, with dinner served 
at 7 o'clock. At 9 p. m. the regular business meeting takes 
place in the upper hall, and follow 
formal entertainment 


to be Hofbrau, 2306 Broadway 


street) 
ing this comes the in 


nue 
Litta Grimm recently sang—for private hearing—a suc- 
cession of songs and arias that showed off her fine mezzo 
soprano voice to advantage. She has beautiful repose, al- 
lied with deep expression, perfect enunciation in several 
languages, and looks handsome besides. 
Mrs. Wessell. 


She coaches with 


nae 
T. Tertius Noble's organ works figure frequently on pro 
grams of recitals in 
ganist 


America, and since becoming the or 
choir of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street, there is bound to be 
increased acquaintance with them. S. A. 


and master of the 
taldwin played 
his Toccata and Fugue in F minor at his last organ recital 
at City College. This is a work of interesting contents, 
containing unusual melodic and harmonic riches. 
Ss es 
The Boice Ladies Quartet sang at the first social mect- 
ing and luncheon of the Minerva Club, October 27. They 
have several important dates booked for the season. Mrs 
Henry Smock Boice (after whom the quartet is named) is 
now located in her new studio, 626-7 Aeolian Hall, her 
residence studio as for some years past being at 400 Wash- 
ington avenue, Brooklyn. 
ee 
Clementine Tetedoux’s pupil, Beulah May Pheiffer, of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, upon returning home had several 


church positions offered her. Another pupil, Bessie Walk- 
er, is now teaching in a conservatory in Iowa. 

zee 

The Assembly Salon has issued invitations for the first 

salon of this season, Thursday evening, November 6, Hotel 
Plaza, The program will consist of works by John Adam 
Hugo. 

nnre 


Some announcements by the Musicians’ Club include the 
following 
Music 
announces a series of five 


day afternoon of each mon 


Chamber Hans sub-committee, 


Mon- 


with the fol- 


ncerts, the hrst 
nning N 
lowing program 
Sonata by Handel in mi for violin and piano, 

Sonata by Grieg for violin, cello and piano 

Beethoven 

William F. Krafft, late of the Boston 
member of the New York Philharmonic 


Hans Kronold 
sub-committee, an- 


B flat major, by 
Violin 


Orchestra, now 


Trio, op. 97, 

The artists will be 
Symphony 
Orchestra; Hirschman: ce 
Eduardo 


nounces a series of five lectures, wit 


pianist, Carrie 
Lecture Recitals Marzo, chairman of 
singers, on the second Wed. 
nesday evening of each month, beginning November 12 


Homer N 


announces a series of five cx 


Composers’ Nights Bartlett, chairman of sub-com- 


mittee, neerts on the fourth Tuesday 
evening of each month, begi ng November as 
Sunday Nights The inf« Mem 


programs are 


| musicales have been resumed 


bers wishing to contribute their 
asked to notify the 


be open, as usual, 


services tor these 


Entertainment Committee. The restaurant will 


during the entire evening 


+ 


Banquet No. 2.—One bundred and one per cent. of the members 


first dinner QOotober > are 


Those 


who attended our demanding an im- 


mediate encore who were unable to attend are pleading 


another chance 
Your Board of 
the faithful and 


reward 
Tues- 
Seventh avenue 


Governors has ordered the committee to 
hearken 


November 1 at the 


mto the cries of the penitents on 


Hotel Navarre 


surging crowds wil 


day evening, 
and Thirty-eighth street The 
o'clock for 


served at 7.30 


gather at 7 


conve i preliminary libations Dinner will be 


o'clock 


lar and twenty-five at CY ‘ ' neluding tips Your 


reation ar 


sharp for the ridiculously low price of one 


com 


mittee will take care of ti latter item, members are urgently 


requested not to waiters privately 


There will be sp< 1€8, imor i he , songs by distin- 


guished artists, and a : tha i} the “high cost 
of living 
Nots—No 


singers are requested to « 


speaker will allowed mor han two hours, and 
» than eighty 


numbers, 


F. W. Reisberg’s pupils at 
32 Rockland 
18 at the 


avenue, Park 
first of a series 
Each played music for pian 


afterward united each, in tur: 
The young pianists 
Clarke, Ethel J. Hall, Helen 


Frederika Riesberg, 


trias 


and the 
freshments were then serve 


departed for home at 


Why Europe? 


for several years with the 


\ baritone 


pany of San Francisco, having studied 


inent teachers of Chicago and Nev 

ided to try European 

Paris, Milan, Florence 

yr took daily less 

experts. As a result « his personal investigation he 
New Y 


sulted « 
wrote his wife in yracti y wasted 


have remained 


} 
six months and $2,000, ar hz » should 


in America, and worked wit! i tol vho knows 
all the 


teachers 


sarte 


arts and “tricks uropean 


and is person among 


professionals. 


New Songs by Carl Hahn, 


Two male choruses by Carl Hahn have in the 


new publications of Luckhardt & Belder, “In 


ippeared 
Mutterlieb,” 
solo, with male chorus hestral ac- 


a baritone piano or or 


companiment (ad. lib.), the other a setting of Agu Rogge’s 
“The Sea 
from the German by Mr 
light on that 


Hans Merx, the German 


poem, Phe last named been translated 


Hahn, throwing an entirely new 
composer's activities 

vel and 
New York 


known 


lieder singer, in his n« 


original idea of featuring German songs by 


composers, successfully included Mr. Hahn's well 


“Nachtlied” on every program during his recent European 


oncert tour 





Selt Lake’s Tribute to Schumann-Heink. 


Salt Lake City’s Ernestine S 


Heink is shown in the appended telegram sent to t 


appreciation of 


sohn Musical Bureau 
Shoshone, Idaho, Oct 
New Yort 


broke all records for § 


Wolfrohn 
Mme 
nacle; ten 
for “Rosary,” 
audience 


Musical Bureeu 
Schumann-Heink 
thousand capacity; sold out lremet 
with McClellan at 


waited for 


famous organ 


entire Madame at automoh 


after the concert. 


greet hep 
Rvvices, 
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MME. VALDA’S BIRTHDAY. 


Paris, October 12, 1913. 
lebrated singing teacher, Giulia Valda, is so well 
th in America and Europe, that any account of 
interest to her 


For the 


or socially, 18 of 
the Atlantic. 
in Paris has attracted pupils 
for a 


’ 
protessionally 


friends on both sides of 


eal ner studio 


and abroad and has become a center 


life connected with her work 
Valda’s pupils have the benefit of her 
ion, but they have the sympathy of a friend 
takes 


cial closely 


Vi me 
herself in their welfare, one who 
ir comfort and happiness and brings bright- 
of all who are associated with her 

who it may be said, is a methodical person, 
she never 
This year 
rule, so when October 9 ar- 
to be celebrated in 


tablished custom from which 


she has a 


birthday every year. 
eption to the 

to be another birthday 

and festive manner 
Mime. Valda lives in a charming apartment on 
The arrangements of the rooms is such that 
the hall and the dining room can all be 
me large reception room, where there 
hundred or more the 
Mme. Valda during the 


in connection with Mme 


making « 
sembled a guests at 
€ and teas given by 
unnot say “season” 
In the summer there are many teachers 

me to Europe for their holidays, with 

of taking lessons and coach.ng with 
that days which would otherw:se be holi- 
ipied with pupils, all anxious to avail them 
opportunity of | from this great ex 


the old 


ssons 


he Lamperti ltalian—method of voice 
the birthday 


Valda said sh 
iat “her girls should have a good time,” so 


particularly wanted on her 


of that wish only pupils were invited to the 


vith the mothers or chaperons, as the case 


y certainly had a “good time”—so did Mme, 


day flowers began to arrive from friends, 


guests came the apartment was a bower 
the 


and fragrance, every flower of season 


ss of the 
1 that Mine 


. { 
vay ure ot 


rovousne occasion 


Valda is a charming hostess, her 
1 warm welcome, and of being 


during their stay, no one is neglected, all 


d, introductions take place, there is a general 
so it is no wonder that her teas and mu- 
to last 


she 


owded from first 

guest, as he arrived, re- 
a few words of welcome, a look, 
girls.” 


tion of one yt my 


a beautiful bracelet watch of 
being one of them 
said Mme, Valda, “and most use- 


When 


found a 


hat, tea was announced 


to peur the tea, she 
contents of this proved to be a 


| set in diamonds. Having a birth- 


s the wearing of opals, that being 
month, a fact quite well known 
In addition to 
Mme 


with another ring, an opal 


presented the ring 
thstone for October, 
onder that this gift, which 


— 
surprise, the k 


ve and affection of “her 
»vercome Mme. Valda 
thanks, but the 


l than words, 


ld have quite 


) express her tears 


perhaps more ¢cloquent 
iad to be passed around for every one 
t finally reposed on Mme, Valda’s 
s a little book, inscribed on the 
From her loving and admir- 
names of Eleanor 
O'Brien, Juha | Mrs 


Ruth Lipscomb, Francis 


the pupils: 

Porte % 
EK. Dargie 

n, Clara Strain, Amy Hewese, Annie 
Aste, Marie Glover, Nora Pluth, 

ictoria Harrel, Mrs, Stephens, Mrs 
Cherry 

“May 3 


f all your 


i birthday u have many 


friends,” dear 


he pupils, were Mrs. 
Mrs. Redin, 
Ker, Mme. 


King, 


Lay de 


Wagner Praises Someone. 
lowing its producti 
rformed at Berlin 


lasso the \ve 


concerto, played by Von Billow. Richard Wagner heard 
“Les Preludes” ata concert given by himself and Liszt at 
St. Gallen, in Switzerland. On this occasion the Hun- 
garian composer’s “Orphée” was included in the program, 
and Wagner, writing of this event to Hans von Bulow, 
declared that he had made up his mind without reserve as 
to the eminent worth of Liszt's creations. “Orphée” he 
considered to be “a unique master work of the highest 
perfection”; but Wagner was moved to wish that the prin- 
cipal motive of “Les Préludes” “had a little more orig: 
inality.” Nevertheless, the work as a whole he found 
“beautiful, free and bold.”—Program Book of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 


Spooner-Pilzer Rahway Recital. 


At the First Presbyterian Church, Rahway, N. J., Fri- 
day evening, October 24, Philip Spooner. tenor, and Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, violinist, gave a joint recital, assisted by 
Lillian Dove, soprano, under the auspices of the Mis- 
sionary Society. Like the former recital by these art- 
ists at Rahway last year, the weather was decidedly un- 
friendly, and the recital was given in a downpour of rain. 
In spite of this fact, there was a large audience present to 
hear the excellent work of these artists, The program 
consisted of request selections and a number of others, 
which had not been heard there before. 

Mr. Spooner’s voice was in exceptionally good condition, 
and he delivered his messages with an artistic insight and 
beauty of tone which won him numerous recalls. He is 
one of those artists who seems to do better at each suc- 
The audience expressed appreciation 
for Mr. Spooner by demanding several extra numbers. 

Mr. Pilzer was undaunted by the elements, his violin re- 
taining all its suavity, while his fingers never seemed more 
nimble. He performed the “Devil’s Trill Sonata” in a 
masterly fashion, and created precisely the impression 
that the composer wished in his shorter selections. He 
played with grace and fluency, justly meriting the warm 
applause he received. 

Mrs. Dove disclosed a pleasing soprano voice, and added 
greatly to the program. 

Frank Bibb supplied the accompaniments. 
was as follows: 

Trill 





cessive appearance. 


The program 


Devil's Sonata Tartini 

Pilzer 

seeeee-Von Fielitz 
. Jensen 

peSbRE Deca ngcdecetignncaaesbeaceee 


Mr. Spooner. 


Rosensweige vase pbesCadevacentd eau 
Lehn deine Wang’an meine Wang.... 
\ Sky of Roses.... 
Life's 


Ecstasy 


Morn Bailey 


Rummel 


Merry 
Lillian Dove. 

Kreisler 

Dvorak 

Pilzer 


Schén Rosmarin ° 
Humoresque (by request) 
Valse Caprice (by request). : 
Pilzer 
«++». Massenet 
» «+++» Brahms 


«sees Mascagni 


Si les Fleurs 
Wie 
Serenade 


Melodien 

from Iris vedas apaveden 

Mr. Spooner. 

Wagner-Wilhelmj 

oben addeie evacuees - sess» Beethoven 

Nbopeee WeS etnies en ceseteseseeneed eh Sarasate 
Mr. 


request)... 


Preistied from Meistersinger.... 
Minuet 


Gypsy 


(by 
Airs 


request)... 


Pilzer 
Kerry 


I Hear 


Diteeae Cap CORONER oo cinc osnd cde cctesccgudicesecesneel Molley 


You Calling Me (by request). ........cscccecensees Marshall 


Mr. Spooner. 


Leon Rennay to Be Heard in Recital. 


A recital is announced for Thursday afternoon, October 
30, at Aeolian Hall, at 3 o'clock, by Leon Rennay, bari- 
tone. Mr. Rennay is an American who has lived nearly 
all his life abroad. He was brought back to this country 
ago teacher of Mrs, Robert Goelet, 
and spent some time at Newport, afterward returning to 
New York. Mr. Rennay’s program at this recital contains 
four groups of songs in Italian, French and English. 


some years as the 





Dr. Wolle’s Engagements. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the celebrated Bach authority and 
organist, will conduct the music of the Reformation Festi- 
val in Bethlehem, Pa., this evening, Wednesday, October 
2 

Early in November Dr. Wolle will give organ recitals 
at Perkasie, Quakertown and Lancaster, Pa. 





Minnette L. Warren, of St. Paul. 


Last week the heading of an article in the Mustcat 
Courter on the activities of St. Paul’s well known piano 
instructor, Minnette Lake Warren, through a typographical 
error, identified this musician with St. Louis instead of 
St. Paul. Correction is herewith made. 





Francis Rogers at Tuxedo. 


Francis Rogers, assisted by Bruno Huhn, sang a pro- 
gram of songs at a musicale given by C. E. Sampson at 
his home, in Tuxedo, N. Y., for Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, on 
Sunday evening, October 26. 


MUSIC OF THE NORTH. 


Scandinavian music was very much in evidence Sunday, 
October 26, when the American-Scandinavian Society gave 
a concert at Carnegie Hall, New York. A large audience 
was attracted by the “Music of the North,” and for three 
hours it sat and listened to a miscellaneous program made 
up entirely of Scandinavian numbers. There were four 
soloists, a male chorus of 200 hundred voices and an or- 
chestra of sixty pieces. Ole Windingstad, a young Nor- 
wegian musician who has studied with Nikisch, conducted. 

The orchestra opened the program with Carl Nielsen’s 
overture, “Hellios.” Then came the chorus, which was 
heard in Glaeser’s “Norden” and “Hér oss Svea,” by Wen- 
nerberg, which were sufficient to demonstrate that the or- 
ganization has been well trained. The first soloist was 
Charlotte Lund, who has been heard in all-American pro- 
grams. But on this occasion she sang “En Engel,” by 
Miiller ; “Sylvelin,” by Sinding; “Srie,” by Lie, and “Mot 
Kveld,” by Kjerulf. Mme. Lund has a voice of much tonal 
beauty and her interpretations were artistic. 

Most of the program was made up of works which are 
seldom heard in New York. Consequently the familiar 
concerto in A minor by Grieg, which was played with 
vigor and sympathy by Prof. Cornelius Riibner, director 
of the School of Music of Columbia University, had a 
more pleasing effect on most of the auditors. 

Following the concerto came Julia Claussen, a mezzo 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, who exhibited 
unusual vocal powers in a cycle of six songs by Heise. 
Her voice is large and well placed and was used in an 
artistic manner. 

The last soloist was Gustaf Holmquist, the basso, who 
sang in pleasing style “Kung Hiemer och Aslog,” by Séder- 
mann; “Aftonstjernan,” by Sjégren; “Sverge,” by Sten- 
hammar, and “Hastsang,” by Peterson-Berger. The or- 
chestra was heard again in “Midsommarvaka,” by Alfvén. 
The final number was Grieg’s “Landkjending,” performed 
by Mr. Holmquist, the chorus and the orchestra. 





HAROLD RANDOLPH’S CORRECTNESS. 


Baltimore Pianist Gives Recital and Displays Neat Technic 
and Good Musical Foundation. 


At Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, October 27, Harold 
Randolph, a Baltimore pianist, gave a recital at which he 
displayed neat and nimble finger technic, a correct idea of 
phrasing, and good musical foundation. However, the note 
of emotion was lacking entirely in his performances, and 
furthermore, he failed to exhibit variety in style and tone 
color. His version of the Schumann “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques” was reflective rather than romantic. Judging 
by his touch, and the general sound of that work, it seemed 
to affect the player in exactly the same manner as the 
Bach-Busoni toceata, adagio, and fugue in C major, with 
which the program opened. Mr. Randolph seemed to be at 
his happiest when delivering passages or pieces that re- 
quired agility of finger rather than depth of mentality or 
intensity of feeling. The Gluck-Brahms gavotte from 
“Don Juan,” the Brahms B minor capriccio, the merry 
allegro in D major by Scarlatti, the melodiously light 
serenade by George F. Boyle, the scintillating Hutcheson 
scherzo in F sharp minor, and a “Minuettino” (by Emman-. 
uel Wad) with a purely surface appeal, were on that ac- 
count more to be admired than Mr. Randolph’s dry inter- 
pretation of the Brahms E flat minor intermezzo, the ro- 
mantic Boyle berceuse, and the purely poetical F minor 
study by Liszt. As an intended tour de force, the final 
“Marche-Militaire” by Schubert-Tausig, lacked fire and 
resounding strength in the chords and climaxes. An en- 
core, Schubert-Liszt’s “Serenade,” did not exert much 
charm in Mr. Randolph's matter of fact rendering. 


Leginska at Metropolitan Concert. 

Ethel Leginska, soloist at one of the Sunday evening 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House last season, won 
an immediate success by her musical and brilliant playing 
of the D minor concerto by Rubinstein and solo pieces. 
It was her first appearance in these concerts, and two press 
comments read as follows: 

Leginska’s performance of the concerto proved one of the features 
of the concert. The youthful artist revealed a touch of great 
power, and she played with a warmth that was surprising in so 
young a girl. In rest to an enthusiastic encore she interpreted 


exquisitely the often murdered Moszkowski waltz in E.—The mu- 
sical Courier. 








From the few first notes the public recognized that a star of 
great magnitude was before them. Besides wonderful certainty and 
bravura, Miss Leginska possesses unlimited fire, temperament, indi- 
viduality and poctic imagination. The program began with the 
lovely, ethereal Schubert sonata, which she played with exquisite 
reverence and charm. A few Chopin etudes and Liszt's eighth 
rhapsodie and c lia brought the evening to a close.—New 
York World March 16, 1913. (Advertisement.) 








“Faust,” “Werther,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “La 
Veuve Joyeuse” were the operas with which the season at 
the Grand Theater in Gand commenced. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
TO RESUME ACTIVITIES. 


Dr. Kunwald Arrives in New York—News of 
the College of Music and Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music—Mrs. MacDowell to Be 
Guest of Honor at Informal Reception. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 27, 1913 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati S)m- 
phony Orchestra, reached New York on Saturday, and 
will remain in.the metropolis three or four days, hearing 
a number of singers and musicians. Dr. Kunwald, who is 
to play the third Beethoven concerto for piano and or- 
chestra at the concerts of December 5 and 6, has spent four 
or five hours a day during the summer at his piano. Even 
the few days he will remain in New York are not to be 
without their allotted hours of practice, as Dr. Kunwald 
has arranged for a grand piano to be placed in his rooms 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 
nre 
The opening rehearsal of the orchestra will take place 
Monday morning, November 3, at ten o'clock, in Emery 
Auditorium, when the first work to. be will 
probably be the Beethoven symphony No. § in C m-nor 
After a long vacation the men are eager for the beginning 
The public, as well, appears to be equally 


considered 


of rehearsals. 
interested in the beginning of the symphony concerts, to 
judge by the encouraging number of subscriptions which 
are daily received at the office of the association. 
nner 

Winifred Burston, of Brisbane, Australia, a student for 
six years of Theodor Bohlmann’s master classes, at the 
Berlin Stern Conservatory, and later at the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, who for the past three years has en- 
joyed the special protection and artistic interest of Feruc 
cio Busoni, is to make her European professional debut ir 
Her nu- 
with 


Aeolian Hall,’ London, England, on October 31. 


merous Cincinnati friends will welcome the news 
great satisfaction. 
nae 
Under the the 
League, Bernard Sturm and George A 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared Monday night 


Ohio, Civic 
Leighton, of the 


auspices of Wilmington, 


and by their authoritative musicianship and virtuosity at 
tracted and charmed one of the largest audiences ever as- 
sembled in that city. Mr. Sturm’s numbers were the 
Vieuxtemps A minor concerto, the “Kol Nidrei” of Bruch, 
and one of his own interesting compositions. Mr 
ton played the MacDowell Prelude, op. 10, and the F 
sharp minor Nocturne and Tarentella of Chopin. Both 
the artists were enthusiastically received and compelled to 
Tuesday night Mr. Leighton was 
at the first of a series 


Leigh 


give numerous encores 
one of the soloists in Lancaster, O., 
of concerts given under the auspices of the Lancaster Or- 
chestra Association. The house was crowded to capacity 
and the sincerity and unanimity of the applause spoke 
heartily for Mr. Leighton’s popularity as a concert pianist. 
nae 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces the 
memorial program in memory of the lamented Dr. Forch 
heimer for October 30, in the concert hall of the Conser- 
vatory. A memorial address by Theodor Bohlmann will 
precede the program 
of music and an enthusiastic. music lover, indeed he 
a most earnest and able musician himself. Weekly at his 
home, assembled well known Cincinnati artists, who with 
reading of every style and 
Bohlmann 


Dr. Forchheimer was ever a patron 
was 


him thoroughly enjoyed the 
epoch of ensemble music. 
will speak of the musical life of Dr. Forchheimer and of 


In his address Mr. 


his influence on Cincinnati's progress as a music center 
zar 
The announcement that Emil Heermann will appear in 
some of the College of Music subscription series has stim 
He will appear in at leas’ 
violin with Miss 


ulated interest in these affairs 
two evenings of sonatas for piano and 
Westfield and Louise Church 
near 

One of the principal events of interest to music lovers 
will take place at the Odeon next Tuesday evening, when 
the College of Music presents two of its popular artists 
in an “Evening of Sonatas.” The participants are Freder- 
ick J. Hoffmann, pianist, and Johannes Miersch, violinist. 
This is to be the first of another splendid series of sub 
scription concerts similar in many respects to those given 
the past two years. 

nearer 

Few women pianists display poetic musical insight to a 
greater degree than Adele Westfield, the brilkeqt young 
artist of the College of Music, whose performi.ces with 
the orchestra in the college faculty concerts are well re 
membered by music lovers. Next Tuesday evening Miss 
Westfield will appear in recital at Greenfield, Ohio, and she 
will make her first local concert appearance with the Col 
lege String Quartet--Johannes Miersch, Walter Werner, 
Adolph Borjes and Ignatz Argiewicz, playing the Scho 


mann quartet in the first chamber concert, November 18, at 
the Odeon. 
nRue 

The second of the College of Music subscription concert 
series will present Lillian Arkell Rixford, organist, in a 
recital of modern compositions at the Odeon, November 4. 
Mrs. program will 
Rene L. Becker, and the latest work of Clifford Demarest, 


Rixford’s include a new sonata by 
a pastoral suite. 
nner 
Irene Gardner, the gifted young pianist from the class 
of Albino Gorno, of the College of Music, will be the solo 
at the 
The excellence of her several con 


ist at the first college chorus and orchestra concert 
Odeon, November 11 
cert appearances during the past few years has brought 
Miss Gardner before the public in a glowing light, and the 
announcement that she will play the difficult Tschaikowsk, 
concerto in B flat minor will meet with the approval of 
music lovers. 
RRR 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the American com- 
poser, will be the guest of honor at an informal reception 
by the Cincinnati MacDowell Club in the room of the Lit 
short 


erary Club next Wednesday evening. A program 


has been arranged by the entertainment committee, but 
naturally, the chief interest of the large membership is to 
meet and know Mrs. MacDowell, and to learn all that is 
possible in such a short space of time of the workers and 
conditions favorable to 


boro, N. H. 


artistic at Peter 


TYREE 


development 


Jessie PARTLON 


Blauvelt’s Portland Success. 
Blauvelt's the Maine 
cent date, is told in the appended press tributes 


Festival of re 


culled 


Lillian success at 
from the Portland papers: 
Mme 


and last 


If once have seen Biauvelt it is 


told how 


you 
beautiful she is, evening she 
American Beauty 


and mar 


per fectly 


into the picture with her gown of red satin and 


with its embroideries ewels flashing on her jet 


chition, 

black hair, her neck and arms \ 
the eye, and 
] 


fascinating woman she is 


for the ear equally ravishing Her soprano is of the 


oveliest quality, fleece like in its softness and sheen, and incow 


parably flexible and brilliant in coloratura Her number was 
the “Ballatella,” 


purity of 


hirst 


from “I Pagliacci,” and she sang it with a lurid 


tone and flowing case that made it a most exquisite 


offering. 
Mme. 
; 


charm and, 


Biauvelt gives to her interpretations much of her own per 


with her they are an 


hearers At the 


sonal superb vocalizations, 


failing delight to het close of the Leoncavallo 


excerpts she was given a real ovation, being called back times 


without number and having passed to her over the footlights 


great basket of 


returned for her 


some 


violets and a American Beauty 
When finally she 
of Horn, for the first so captivatingly that there 
still Hildach's 
was graciously given In the half 
Verdi - furore, the 


voice and brilliancy of 


lovely stunning 


roses. encores she sang “Cherry 


Ripe” 
but what 


was nothing 
“Will “niemand 
Ves 
beauty f he 


more should follow and 


Singen”™ second “Sicilian 


pers” of made even a greater 


delivery being shown to superb advantage 


Encores again and still more flowers Thro’ th 


Rye,” and 


were forced to be content 


and then “Coming 


archness and melodious appeal the assemblage 


Portland Daily 


with its 


Press, October 9, 101 


Mme 
hearty welcome on her 
to greet her again 


donna is not as 


Biauvelt, the particular star of the 


appearance. Festival 
interval I he 
hig u@e 


stout, and is 


after so long an 


prima lithe and lissome in 


lozen years ago, though by no means 


vivacious as ever Mme. Blauvelt sang the “Ballatella 


Pagliacci,” with all her old charm and perfection of 


is not @ great voice: it does not overwhelm you wit! 


but it charms you and leads 


sweep of resonant sonority 
flexibility and the absolute 


M me 


naive 


by tS purity, it® sweetness, its singing 


quality that permeates every note. For Blauvelt 


song, Ripe,” of 


encore sang 


an old fashioned “Cherry simplicity and 


sweetness, with which »s 
Verdi 
bird 


the old 


every pharse 


aria from the “Sicilian Vesper the ima don 


like into her native element although 


time spontaneity and light 1 ut the 


passages were given with all the lance 


tion. for which this fine singer is noted note 


clear and round as f lurred or blurre< 


vocalization in all was as 


cut as the artist pro ching } ber tones were 
clear and flawless as response to the enthusiastic ay 


plause Mme. Blauvelt ing n 1 “Coming Throug? 


Rye” with a piquancy ths d the charm of the fan 


and generously recalls with 


songs, bits of coloratus 


bird flies, her voice rippling through the 


until the air was vocal with melody 


ing bout 


Eastern Argus, October 9, 19013 ( Advertisement 


RECITALS IN PITTSBURGH. 


Farrar Opens Ellis Concert Series—Orphans’ Home Bene- 
fit—Male Chorus Appears. 


Pittsburg Pa., Octobe 6, 1913 


Regarding the Geraldine Farrar concert, the first of the 
C. A 


room only 


Ellis series, it is cessary to state that stand 


ing was available and seats were sold on the 


stage. Miss Farrar has been heard here in opera, but never 


assisted by Alwin Schroeder, 


in concert 
the 


Che singer wa 


eminent cellist, and Arthur Rosenstein, accompanist 
The program was as follows 


Variations ym phe 


Mit cinem Gemalt 
Oh, Had I luba 
Alleluja 


Le Cygne 


Haidenroslein 
\ch! Wenn ish 
Nacht 


W aldesruhe 


Vito, Spanish 


Sterlein 
ie Lerche 


Kind 


Er liebte mich 


Sprodes 


Sylvelin 
Zucignung 
Miss Farra 


The joint recital by Rebecca 
Katherine McGonnell, 
A good sized 


the young artists enthusiastically. For 


Davidson, pianis 
viohnist,. was a success trom 


standpo:nt, audience attended and greeted 


one 80 


une Miss 


Davidson is an unusually matured artist and will no doubt 


take her place among th: 
Miss McGonnell 


Lalo Symphonie, t 


] , } ; 
leading pianists of th ountry 


certainly attempted a big number in the 


ypen her program, but barring 


nervousness, she playe l admirably Her tone 


did, but her technic at little uneven 


the 


times secms a 


whole, the whole was good and upholds 


program 


writer's idea that Pittsburgh turns out more good young 


artists, proportionately, than any other nm the untry 


nna 
attended the 


Musi 


Orphans’ H 


Hall Thured 


A splendid crowd 


concert given at ( rnegi 
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Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, so- 
Middleton, bass, and Mr. and Mrs. Sol 
veland. Mrs. Riheldaffer needs no in- 
and sang in her usual good 
a stranger either, 
Mozart Club last season in 
Mr. Middleton is 
ountry and will always 
me in Pittsburgh. Mr. and Mrs, 
er appeared in this although much 
yrogram follows: 


given by 


ittsburghers, 
ddleton is really not 
iere with the 
nderful success 


f this 


city, 
them The 
Schlummer (Der 
Weber 
e Hall-Riheldaffer 
. Sinding 
. -Wieniawski 


Thomas 


.- Weil 


Paderewski 
Gluck-Josefty 
.- Brahms 


Homer 
Homer 
Hulbah 

.- Molloy 
. Hammond 


..Cadman 
Arne 
.. Genet 


Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Kreisler 


Duets— 
Sweet and Low Hollins 
O, Memaget' de Dits (Telesis ccc s cass cccdctevuvase Massenet 
Here at Thy Feet a Suppliant (11 Trovatore) 
Mrs. Riheldaffer and Mr. Middleton, 


The Pittsburgh Male Chorus appeared in Carnegie Hall, 
North Side, last Tuesday evening, as first attraction on 
the course given by the North Avenue Methodist Church. 
The soloist of the occasion was Henriette Hibbard, 
contralto. Jackson Edwards was at the piano and F. Wm 
Fleer at the organ. 


meme 


John B. Seifert, the well known tenor, will give a fare- 
well recital on Friday evening in Carnegie Music Hall, 
North Side, prior to leaving for Leipsic, Germany, to 
continue his studies. He will be assisted by Katherine 
McGonnell, violinist; Mary Jones Sherrill, reader, and 
Will F. Wentzel, accompanist. 

neme 


The opening concert to be given by the Saudek En- 
semble in the Twentieth Century Club on Tuesday after- 
noon, November 4, will present Sue Harvard, the so- 
prano, as soloist. In addition to her recital work, Miss 
Harvard has been engaged as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at a concert in its home city, and also 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. The opening 
concert in the Saudek Ensemble series promises to be of 
unusual interest, for in addition to the appearance of Miss 
Harvard, a work to be given for the first time in this 
city will be presented at his concert. It 1s the Brahms 
lrio, to be performed by three local favorites, Karl Mal- 
chereck, Carl Bernthaler and 





OBITUARY | 


Austin C. Rishel. 


(Telegram. ) 
Chicago, Il., 





: October 27, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier: 


Austin C. Rishel, for many years member of the board 
of directors, chairman of music committee, and recently 
vice-president of the Apollo Club, died last Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23. Funeral services were held at North Shore Con- 
gregational Church, Sunday afternoon, October 27. 


(Signed) Rene Devries, 


At the Frankfort Opera a new opera which was recently 
produced under the title of “Le Nain de I’Infante,” after a 


story by Oscar Wilde, with music by Bernhard Sekles, is 
finding considerable public favor. 








FOR RENT 





FOR RENT—A new and unusually fine Baby Grand Stein- 
way Piano can be rented for two hours two days a week 
in attractively furnished drawing room with reception 
room adjoining for $18 per month, mornings or after- 
noons, Sundays excepted. This is a splendid opportunity 
for artists wishing refined surroundings and a fine piano, 
Centrally located, near 42nd Street. Telephone Murray 
Hill 4288, or address “M. H.,” care’ Musicat Courier, 437 


Kreisler 


William Hennig. 
Hotuis Eptson DAVENNY. 


Fifth Avenue. 














CENTURY 


CONCERT 
BUREAU 


Leading Artists of 
the Century are 
available for Con- 
certs, Recitals, Lec- | certs in Cities not 
tures, Theatricals, | more than 1000 
etc. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | York. 

Particulars Address) Address 
LYCEUM DEP’T. | CONCERT DEP’T 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 


Contra! Park West, at 624 and 63d Sts., New York 
"Phone Columbus 8800 


LYCEUM 
AND 
CONCERT 
HALL 
To Rent for Con- 

















Protector, He- 
Coburg School of Opera Soom ack tee 
perial Highnese DUCHESS MARIE, Hon. Pres. GRAND 
JUKE CYRIL, President Baroness von HORST. Full 
operatic course $150 per year. Includes Vocal Inestruc- 
tien, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free admission to 
Royal Opera. Public appearances before royalty. 


Cobarg School of Opera, Coburg, Germany. 








HILDA von 


TAUBE 


Pianiste = feri"inis 


1914-1915 
Carl von Taube, 
T. Bank Bidg., 
t, Montreal, 


idress 


Can 











Supplying 
Musicians our 
Specialty. 
Violins 
Repaired. 
Exchanged 
and on Easy 
Payments. 
Sample copy 
. f Free, the 
Eon ee oe nee ome) Ve 











“In exomining a student's voice. 
— fi-ding it at fault, | always 
gest to him te consult 
There is ao voice defect that 
can escape her notice, and that 


ae WE 


cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, 
when bad training has sot gone so far as to cause 
looseness in the vocal chords.“ 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 


ZUKOWSKY 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of peahety Conserveteen: Baltimore 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


irector 
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STEVENSON 


Soprano »« Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 























CLARA WILLIAMS Soprano 


Concerts :: Recitals :: Oratorios 
305 Metropolitan Music Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Soprano 
ee one 


a PEARSON 


1341] Norwood St.. Chicago 
WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburg 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ORAroRy AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; a M. _, 

Director Oratory and Dramatic 

most reliable school in ag All ay 

Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


KLIBANSKY 


Vocal Instructor Institute 
of Musical Arts 


Formerly 8 years chief teacher 
at Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tel. Columbus 


‘cue 1995 











212 West 59th Street 


The Faelten Course 

embraces detail of modern pianiem. 

beth is techale and in theory. Faelten Piano. 

forte School, Carl fection. Director, 30 
Huatington Avenue, Boston. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

















MWATERMA 


STUDIO: New Century Bullding 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 


Teacher of Singing 
177 Huntington Avenue. Boston 





ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Cua daliding with eno Bree concert Dee wat Sue ore amet tele sep Sty. See 


rooms. Found 


opera, ber music, orchestra, an 
—_, literature and esthetics. 


by F. Mendelssohn-Barthold 

dents of all countries. Students received at 
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a The + gone in includes every 9 of — Soom 

strin; and wind instruments, o so = an training for 
anf sg teow theory, composition, history 


eal sgaeda ak pam, tot Be 
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Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





un R | b G a Studio, yA. we on Street 
Phone 2435 a 


TENOR 
Oratorio, Somes s and eae Song Recitals 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the Century Opera. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and Englhis 
ADDRESS, 11% WEST 63rd STREET 


Clarence EIDAM Pa: 


Winth Floor, Auditoriom Building - CHICAGO 
Nellie 


Strong STEVENSON 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
The Clendenning, 202 W. 103 St. Tel. 9510 River 
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HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Management: F.0. RENARD, ne Wefbn at now Now York 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Volos “Garcia Method.” Recital, Gratorie and Opera 
Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Bostos Tet, 308 Bact Bay 


FRANK WALLER, c= 


ae ee ee 


Mme, NARELLE S22 


Address: sistindtimmeo 1 West 34th Street 
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three Benign 4 with Metropolitan Opera. Co.; 
Winifred Mason, soloist, First Churc 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.””—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





CAROLINE |CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
ee ee 


ALEXANDER | yore 
School z£ 
SOPRANO M U Ss I C yy vl Rn ag 


Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn’ | one me a 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON | fe pen: 
holding the same prominent position in music 

Carnegie Hall. New York as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 

tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 


— _ Columbian Museum in their res ve de 
ments of educational labor.” wee. P. Upton 
of the Chicage Tribune. 
Catalog MAttap Farge on request te 
Secestary, Chicago Musical College, 
6a4 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago. 


School ef Opere 
Scheel ef Acting 





Vocal Studio and Opera School (italian Method) | 


Karl Schneider 20! {aiken 


October to W ay, 705 Chestnut $t.. Phiiadeiphia 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tur Musicax 








May to October, 9 Friedrich Str.. Muenchen, Germany 
ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM fonsax° 
Formerly of Boston Opera Co 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY **x7,3%45°" 


BOOKING 
CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


PATTEN wu 


NATHALIE 
Violinist 

AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY TO MAY 
Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHAPMAN GOOLD x;i~- 
ing 
Toronto; 


Address 
2314 Broadway New York 
we a e =x 
Shannah Cummin Katherine Blood 
Bere 


Telephone 4570 Sobuyier 
Florence Mulfor 1ola Giewe, Maude 
il 
$ Srey ig "Seaman 








"Cellist 





ma-0m 





erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


aaa oa 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmans Berlin Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and ef all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours is 
all European countries 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing and BOWS 


Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
Viclas and bees 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
Artists know the « are 


mOxome 








Composer of “Great is Allan,” “The Butterfly.” “Ave Maria.” | 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Bookiets—Carnegie Ha.i—New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HEAMANN WOLFF Sie ti 


The World's Greatest Musical Burcas 
sible persons on trial, 


GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE ; for comparison with 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Beriin sy other new or famous 


old violins. If desired. 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic » 

Concerts, Berlin; the new a Concerts, em a 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Ber 

Bernard | stemana Ko ton 


a. tative of more than = ry a 
u caer 
Hekking, Chas. Gre gorowtt2 


ae ee hh Pigg) . 
an 
ate many por celebrities. eo manager of fo yea Jack 
jt iiharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | !ras Sematini Prite vr 


} Axel Sk ov gaard oder Bull 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 
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REINDAML VIOLINS 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 





KNUTE REINDAHL 
Ate! ber, 318 Athenzeum Bidz. 
59 East Yan Buren Sireci 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. 8.4. 


3 M. Jacotechban = Huge Heermana 
Anrbur Hartmann 











STERLING PIANOs 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 








Music, Art, Dancing, Modera 
Ideal Resideace 


> 
Positions 


Dramatic 


Languages, School of Opera. 
| Department 


for Ladies. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ot MUSIC and ARTS 


56-58 West o7th St.. New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, directer 
Two connected build ——s situated between Central Park and 
the Hudsen River. AL B oft Music and the Arts taught from the 
beginning te the ans ee aaieb by « 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's 
Music Scheel with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. 
Concert Weetly cluding tuition, beard, practiamg, e™., om application 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOL LAENDER. Director 
mplete 
Seminary 


Young 
secured for qualihed pupuls 


The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time 


~ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Conservatory De or ment In all branches of must Opera ’ramat School ( 


for the stage ona otra School (comprising all solo ar 


celal training for teachers 
Private and Ensembie Classes 

Principal Teachers Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUBE, Profens 

GEORG ptt THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG 

KO, —— ER ay dt ge RG. 

Singing MR, ‘rofessor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Reya!l © ber Singer 

VosTI NIKOLAUS ROT HM URL Royal Chamber Singer (Opera Schox 
bamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER. etc 

Viele Professor Gustav HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUMN- 
ERG 


WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER vom FIELITZ, et 


and prospectus. Pupils rece any time 


Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


from b to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
“April “and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorturm 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


2306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cami Hein, Aucust Fratmcxe. 
Instruction in al! branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John 6. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., 
The Paculty and Examiners 
John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Sera Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Dan'l Gregory Mason R. Huntington W oc 
28th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S&S. CHITTENDEN, Deas 


training 
pe 


1 stra instr iments) 


JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH, 
BREITNER. Dr PAUL LUTE. 


FRANZESCHINA PRE.- 
KARL MAYER. Royai 


20S Pron ge mn 
catalogue 


Theory and Co 
Send for tiluatrate 
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New York City 


H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 
Kate 5. Chit 
Mary I. Ditto 
Geo. Coleman Gow 
Fannie O. Greene 





MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY alt 
 TANOS |i Atlatsntd Hparmelin 


cow Snsbelinasuaanae “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 


); St. Paveli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 + ~ - - HAMBURG 


Stebneung Mall, 107-860 Rast 86th Giseet New Yoon PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


F «,) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,.W.. London 

i eneucnaees Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON 
\ Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 
PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equa! among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


t Manufactured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CoO., - “ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 





























, The many points of superiority 
ee ee were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ae 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 

















The ihe of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & co.|| THE AUTOPIANO Co. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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